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A STURDY CITIZEN OF MICHIGAN. 


Practically every business center, large or small, boasts 
its‘ representative business man’’—a more or less vague 
thoush somewhat expressive phrase that distinguishes 
one of its number who is concededly foremost in social, 
business or eivie life, or in all three. Such a citizen usu- 
ally attains his accorded rank through force of a really 
stro: y personality and of ability in many respects supe- 
rior to that of his fellows. The smaller 
the community the greater the likelihood 
of its ‘representative business man’’ to 
be given that distinction, though in many 
of the smaller towns are leaders who 
would be accorded that rank in compari- 
son with their fellows in large cities 
where competition of keen minds is so 
much the rule as to pass without com- 
ment. The impress of such men upon the 
business world, in lumber centers notably, 
is extraordinary. Of that class is John 
S. Weidman, of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., the 
‘hig man’’ of his immediate community 
and section but of deservedly as equally 
high repute far beyond their confines. 

J, S. Weidman has been a force in the 
lumber trade of his section for nearly 
four deeades, in other sections for nearly 
that length of time, and a strong factor 
in its financial life for almost as long. 
He was born in Kenockee township, St. 
Clair County, Michigan, May 10, 1852. 
When he was 14 years of age he moved 
with his parents to a farm in Mecosta 
County twelve miles south of Big Rap- 
ids, that State. 
his first schooling in the handling of for- 
At the age of 16 he was 


Two years later he had 


est products. 
actively engaged as a log runner on the 
Muskegon River, and that time 
until he was 25 he followed alternately 


from 


that occupation and that of foreman of 
Late in 1876 Mr. Weid- 
man bought forty acres of land in Hin- 


a lumber camp. 


ton township, Mecosta County, to which 
he added by degrees until the original 
purchase grew to a farm of 690 acres. 
About a year later, in 1877, he made his 
first venture as a timberman, buying the 
pine timber upon a ‘‘homestead eclaim’’ 
six miles south of Morley, Mich., for 
which he paid in part with $100 in money, 
and with meager outfit and $10 capital 
} 
During the following winter he cut about 
1,000,000 feet of timber on this land and 
sold the lumber in Muskegon, clearing 
about $2,000, the nucleus of a fortune 


e began his first lumbering operations. 


nade through later extensive lumbering, 
manufaeturing and banking operations. 

Mr. Weidman now began to extend his lumbering op- 
erations on an ambitious seale, entering into and sue- 
cessfully conducting important jobbing contracts. In 
1587 he erected a small sawmill to cut the timber on the 
tarm. This he operated six years, in that time cutting 
about 25,000,000: feet. In 1892 Mr. Weidman bought a 
large traet of timber in. Mecosta County and _ shortly 
ufter sold it at a substantial profit. The year following 
he purchased 8,000 acres of timber in Isabella County 
cud on the tract he erected saw, shingle and planing 
ills and founded the village of Weidman. Here for 
everal years he has cut an average of about 10,000,000 
eet annually, augmenting his own timber by purchases 


adjoining sections. The village meanwhile thrived 


nd today it is a place of considerable ‘importance. 
As a manufacturing lumberman Mr. Weidman is per- 


CHICAGO 


. 





haps best known today as president of the Weidman & 
Son Company, manufacturing hardwoods, hemlock and 
other lumber with up to date plant at Trout Creek, Mich. 
Of this company J. S. Weidman, jr., is vice president and 
treasurer and P. C. Green is secretary. It is a specialist 
in maple, basswood and birch and in its high grade out- 
put of all these woods it has an extended and growing 
trade where quality is a practical commercial argument. 

Mr. Weidman is an extensive owner of timber lands in 





JOHN 8S. WEIDMAN, OF MT. PLEASANT, MICH.; 
Lumberman, Banker and Prominent Citizen of the Wolverine State. 


Michigan and Wisconsin. The Weidman & Son Company 
owns 17,000 acres of timber land in Ontonagon County, 
Michigan. Among the holdings of the Weidman Timber 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., of which Mr. Weid- 
man is president, are 26,000 acres of forest growth in 
Gogebie County, Michigan, and Vilas County, Wisconsin, 
As a director of the Beardsley Timber Company, with 
headquarters in Grand Rapids, Mr. Weidman is direetly 
interested in the ownership of large holdings in Mackinaw 
County, Michigan, and he owns other tracts of consid- 
erable size in other parts of the State. Some of these 
holdings are being lumbered and other tracts are held for 
future use. All are of high grade timber, purchased 
advantageously and with intelligent appyeciation of prob- 
abilities and the trend of the lumber business. 
Prosperity naturally attended the intelligent conduct 
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of Mr. Weidman’s lumber manufacturing and timber in- 
vestments. While these were extended as seemed judi- 
cious Mr. Weidman still had control of idle finances that 
directed his attention to the possibilities of banking. 
1899 to 1904 he was a stockholder and director 
of the Citizens’ State Bank, Big Rapids, and Jater he was 
president of and a heavy stockholder in the Farmers & 
Merchants’ Bank, of Lakeview, Mich. Perhaps he first 
became well known in Michigan banking circles through 


From 


his purchase in February, 1903, of a pri- 
vate bank at Mt. Pleasant, whose affairs 
he directed until July 1 of that year, 
when the institution was incorporated as 
a State bank under the title of the Isa- 
bella County State Bank. Of this he is 
president and one of the largest stock- 
The stockholders in addition to 
Mr. Weidman are among the most sub- 


holders. 


stantial business men of Isabella County. 

From the beginning of his identifica- 
tion with the banking business Mr. Weid- 
man’s relation to the financial affairs of 
his native State has grown steadily and 
importantly, until today he is a reeog- 
nized power in many money centers of 
Michigan. Financial enterprises in which 
he is interested in addition to those pre- 
viously mentioned include the Weidman 
Weidman, the 
Rosebush Banking Company, of 
bush, and the Farewell Banking Com- 
pany, of Farewell, Mich. Of these he is 
president. He is a stockholder in prom- 
inent banks in Detroit and Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and is closely identified with a 
bank recently organized at Morley, that 
State. Mr. Weidman is treasurer of and 
the main stockholder in the Holmes Mill- 


Banking Company, of 


rng 
10Sse- 


ing Company, at Weidman, which oper- 
ates a flour mill on an extensive scale and 
has in connection a retail lumber yard. 

Mr. Weidman’s family made their home 
at Weidman until the spring of 1894, 
when the family moved to Mt. Pleasant. 
Here Mr. Weitiman built one of the finest 
residences in that section of Michigan, a 
home noted for elegance without ostenta- _ 
tion. Mr. Weidman married July 3, 1877, 
Miss Margaret A. Mitchell, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William G. Mitchell, of Big 
Rapids. To them have been born six 
children: Lenora D., Mildred A., John 8., 
jr., Robert M., Lucile and Evan Weid- 
man. These constitute the family circle 
at Mt., Pleasant with the exceptions of 
Robert M. Weidman, a student at Albion 
College, Albion, Mich., and John 8S. Weid- 
man, jr., of Trout Creek, who handles 
the Weidman interests at that place. 

A ‘‘representative 
using the phrase seriously and with all the respect to 


business man’’— 
which it is entitled—who has the stewardship of many 
important business enterprises can have little time for 
recreation. Yet Mr. Weidman indulges in a relaxation 
distinetly apart from business life—interest in good 
horses. He is notably appreciative of helpful and con 
structive work, of the kind not only that concerns his 
own enterprises, but those that tend to the upbuilding of 
the communities where his enterprises are located. 

Mr. Weidman is of a most companionable nature, as is 
exemplified by his connection with a most distinguished 
fraternity. He is a Knight Templar, a Scottish Rite 
Mason and a member of the Grand Rapids branch of the 
Mystie Shrine. 


fers substantial benefits and reflects wide credit upon 


His is the kind of citizenship that con- 


community and State. 
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About the most distasteful job 
you can offer to a carpenter 


is that of trying to pull a bum door together. It can seldom be done satisfactorily either to the carpenter 
or the owner and the result is invariably a loss of confidence in the dealer who sold it. Certainly, the 
carpenter can’t get very enthusiastic about such doors and you needlessly lose a good booster in him, for 
with just a little persistence on your part at the time you bought your doors you could have had your 


jobber supply you with 
Weed Patent 


Wedge Dowel Doors 


The Doors That Simply Cannot Come Apart 
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| meaner 
PJP an 
**If it is indestructible it is Wedge Doweled” **If it is Wedge Doweled it is indestructible”’ 

Truly, this is the biggest thing in doors since the common Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada 
dowel pin took the place of old fashioned mortised doors and no —and pushed by the more progressive ones for here is merit un- 
dealer who values the confidence of his trade can afford to let questioned and a customer once means a customer always. If 
his competitor show these patent wedge dowel doors first. It’s your jobber does not handle them write us direct for full infor- 
only a question of days when you'll either sell them or watch mation, list of jobbers who do handle them, and a sample Wedge 
your neighbor sell them—and there’s no profit in the latter Dowel. See for yourself how doors are made indestructible by 
for you. the application of a common sense principle. 








Visitors to the Pacific 
Coast are cordially in- 
wazauesce| Weed Lumber Compan 
inspect the largest man- 
ufactory of White Pine 
Sash, Doors and Box ee a 
Shooks on the globe. But Weed California. 
a night’s ride from Port- $ 
land or San Francisco 


via the Southern Pacific : . . — i ; 
caibiee. SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg. Rastere Ofices § H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 


Telephone GARFIELD 2885. ( R. A. TOOMBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Canada’s Politicians Reopening Old 
Disputes. 


Taking advantage of a situation created or emphasized 
by the war, the present administration of Canada is 
sought to be overthrown by the Liberal opposition. 
Curiously linking in his eriticism the reciprocity bill, 
which was practically a free trade measure, and the war 
revenue tariff of 714 percent ad valorem, which is an 
attempt to reconcile revenue and protection theories 
of the tariff, Sir Wilfred Laurier hopes to overthrow 
the Borden government and reinstate the Liberals with 
their more friendly attitude toward the United States 
than the Conservatives have shown. When President 
Taft with the aid of his party opponents in Congress 
and against the majority of his own party secured the 
passage of the reciprocity bill opportunity was given 
for the unfriendly and suspicious in Canada to give a 
rebuff to the United States and to oust the party always 
characterized by friendship to the Republic. 

Perhaps again the situation may be reversed in Can- 
ada. But if it should be, lumbermen have little to 
expect in the way of favorable effects upon their business 
so far as international affairs are concerned. The cards 
are stacked against them in this country, if not in 
Canada. While the rejection of the reciprocity treaty 
by Canada retained for a time the small import duty 
upon lumber provided for in the Payne-Aldrich bill it 
was not long until, by action direct instead of indirect. 
it was taken away. 

The whole history of the lumber relations betweem.3e 
two countries is a curious one; but so far as there is 
a best or a worst in the outcome of regulations or tariffs 
the lumbermen of the United States have always gotten 
the worst of it. The market for lumber is regrettably 
small anywhere nowadays, and i¢ seems to be less in 
Canada than in this country in proportion, but what 


there is in Canada is retained for Canadian lumbermen, 
while they are not only permitted but invited to take 
as much of ours as their situation will permit. 





Forestry and Conservation to Be 
Handled Comprehensively. 


Opportunity will be afforded for those interested in 
forestry, timber and logging problems, not only on the 
Pacific coast but throughout the country, to attend at one 
time a series of meetings to be held next October, the 
like of which has never before occurred. On October 19 
and 20 the annual meeting of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association will be held at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco, the 
second day of the session to be devoted to a joint meet- 
ing of the American Forestry Association and the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association, at which prob- 
lems of particular interest to the lumber industry will 
be discussed. The three days following, October 21, 22 
and 23, will be devoted to the seventh annual conference 
of the Pacific Logging Congress, the first day’s session 
only being held in San Francisco, the following two days 
being given over to studying actual logging operations 
in the redwood forests in Humboldt County, California, 
250 miles distant, which will be reached by a special train 
of Pullman ears. 

These two western organizations represent the most 
advanced thought in forestry, timber and logging. Their 
meetings are a clearing house for the ablest and brightest 
men who are undertaking to solve the great problems of 
conserving the timber, primarily by prevention of waste 
by fire and other causes, and of economically logging and 
transporting the timber to the scene of its manufacture. 
Theirs is a large field that affords room for many sub- 
jects being taken up and discussed with the primary pur- 
poses of conserving one of the country’s greatest nat- 
ural resources and of aiding the lumber industry, which 
for some years has sorely needed help. 

The session of the American Forestry Association will 
give to the gatherings a national flavor. The conferences 
will be held at the world’s greatest exposition, which 
ean be reached by low railroad rates from all parts of 
the country, and opportunity is offered by these meet- 





THE EDITOR. 
[By Walt Mason.] 


The editor who wields his pen up in his sanc- 
tum or his den is working hard and hoping much 
that with you he’ll keep in touch. A sort of clear- 
ing house he keeps; all sorts of facts he has in 
heaps collected over all the earth and used accord- 
ing to their worth. 

It is his job to take his spade and dig up facts 
to help your trade, much special knowledge to col- 
lect and make his columns all reflect the best in 
every modern plan to keep your business in the van. 

So read the things he has to say and jog with 
him along the way. He has no halo on his head, 
but oft a moistened towel, instead. He does not 
bask in silk attire, or fiddle on a costly lyre; his 
shirtsleeves rolled up to his ears, he toils away with 
pen and shears collecting thought he hopes will aid 
to make a winner of your trade. 

And better service he can do if he walks hand in 
hand with you. Oh, service is his end and aim to 
help his readers play the game! 

So read his preachments and you’!l find the rea- 
son for his ceaseless grind. And if you’d fill his 
soul with joy—pure happiness, without alloy— 
you’ll write to him when you have found a lot of 
puzzles floating round. No doubt you often have 
on hand a problem you don’t understand, some 
question-or some ugly twist your own experience 
has missed. Then write the editor and tell the 
inside facts—’twill please him well and it will make 
him blithe and gay to shoo your worriments away. 

That journal feels itself a goose which isn’t of 
true worth and use to every reader on its list; its 
true vocation it has missed. 

So, lumberman, be not afraid to ask the journal 
of your trade for any help you’re sighing for; 
’twill please the cheerful editor. 

(Copyright, 1915, M. B. Kovnat, Chicago.) 














ings for obtaining a liberal education in logging and 
general phases of forestry such as perhaps has never 
before been offered. 

As the Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
embraces British Columbia as well as the five timber 
States of the West—Washington, Oregon, California, 
Montana and Idaho—the conferences are given an inter- 
national aspect. 
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Government Does Constructive Work 
for Pacific Coast Lumber Industry. 


The address of Austin Cary, of the Forest Service, 
which appears on pages 46, 47 and 48 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN should be carefully read by every- 
one interested in the lumber industry, whether manufac- 
turer, wholesaler or retailer. It was delivered at a recent 
meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in Seattle and is the first public statement of Mr. 
Cary that gives an inkling of the conclusions he has 
reached and the studies he has been making of the lum- 
ber industry on the north Pacific coast for some months. 
This work is undertaken by the Forest Service and the 
Department of Commerce jointly, in an effort to ascer- 
tain the trouble with the lumber industry and, if pos- 
sible, to find a remedy, and it is one of the first attempts 
of the Government at constructive work for this great 
industry. 

It is interesting to note that the investigator realizes 
what well informed lumbermen have known for years— 
that the lumber manufacturing industry, because of un- 
restricted competition, excessive manufacturing capacity, 
and the inroads made by the substitutes, has been in a 
deplorable condition, and that the time has come when 
this situation should be realized by the general public. 
It is the publie only that can be appealed to for assist- 
ance at this time, as the Government reflects the views 
of the public. Mr. Cary wisely thinks that neither .the 
present policy of the survival of the fittest nor a sug- 
gested absolute governmental control of the lumber busi- 
ness is desirable, but that instead the Government might 
aid in securing a minimum price below which lumber 
should not be sold. How this could be accomplished 
would have to be worked out later, but it is possible 
that it might be done by permitting trade agreement, 
under the supervision of the new Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Of especial interest is the fact that the Govern- 
ment has at last recognized that the welfare and }ros- 
perity of a large part of this country are dependent upon 
the lumber industry as well as upon the railroads, and 
that both are immense factors upon which the peace 
and prosperity of the people are dependent. When this 
is thoroughly realized by the people it is possible that 
lumbermen will not be abused and maligned and legis- 
lated against as much as they have been in the past. 

The investigator in this instance is thoroughly familiar 
with lumber conditions and has made a careful study of 
the industry in the section he has had under supervision 
and his report is clear and concise and to the point. It 
may mark the beginning of a new era for lumbermen. 





Expert Tells of Merits of Preservative 
Treatments of Wooden Silos. 


The article on the preservative treatment of wooden 
silos by George M. Hunt, chemist in forest products, 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
published on page 28 of the March 13 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, deserves careful attention from 
both lumber manufacturers and lumber retailers. Here 
is another field in which wood is in direct competition 
with other materials, and while wood is undoubtedly 
a superior material as a container for ensilage going 
through the chemical reactions which are necessary to 
prepare it for food the comparative durability of wood 
and of substitutes is an important factor. 

As Mr. Hunt shows, and as is true in the preserva- 
tive treatment of wood for other purposes, the best 
results can be obtained by treatment under pressure, 
which, of course, is a process limited either to the 
point of original manufacture or to the silo factory. 
In fact, one prominent silo manufacturer has intro- 
duced at several transit points the other process of 
treatment described in which the staves pass upon 
conveyors slowly into and out of a long tank filled 
with hot preservatives. This manufacturer has adopted 
one of the heavier standard forms of creosote known 
as C. A. Wood preserver. Manufacturers of this pro- 
prietary form of creosote product also recommend it 
for the brush treatment, and it will be noted that Mr. 
Hunt states that for brush treatment the heavier 
distillates are preferred. 

It is probable that the practice of preservatively 
treating wood for silo building will make rapid prog- 
ress as to those materials that are specifically and 
exclusively patterned for this purpose. There are, 
however, a number of very acceptable silo designs 
now available that make use to a greater or less de- 
gree of standard forms of lumber. In the construction 
of such silos it will be difficult to obtain pre-treated 
lumber and treatment by the tank or brush method 
is therefore indicated, unless a selection is made of 
one of the two weods which Mr. Hunt mentions as 
having such durability that preservative treatment is 
perhaps not economically indicated. These two woods 
are cypress and redwood. 

The application of creosote even in the least effi- 
cient manner by brush undoubtedly will well repay its 
cost in the construction of any silo. The results will, 
of course, be more gatisfactory in such instances if 


great care is used in the selection of such forms of 
creosote as are best adapted for this purpose. 

One unknown factor which, perhaps, has tended 
somewhat to retard the progress of wood preservative 
in this field has been the possible effect in the con- 
tamination of ensilage. The careful investigation of 
this subject by the Forest Products Laboratory leads 
to the conclusion which Mr. Hunt has voiced that this 
consideration is practically negligible as far as creo- 
sote is concerned. 





Microscope Reveals Serious Defects of 
Concrete. 


The Engineering Record, of New York City, has been 
publishing a remarkable series of articles by Nathan C. 
Johnson, engineer of tests of the Raymond Concrete Pile 
Company, New York, showing the results of expert 
study of concrete mixtures by the systematic use of the 
microscope. In this study samples of cement that had 
been under service in various locations for a number of 
years were included with other samples of test blocks 
made to show certain specific points. 

The general conclusion of these articles is somewhat 
astonishing: Only 20 percent of the cement used in con- 
crete mixtures becomes actually efficient as a cementing 
material, the balance constituting an inert mass con- 
tributing no strength to the eventual combination of 
cement and aggregates. It is also shown that the thin- 
ner the film of cement between the different units of 
stone and gravel in the mixture—that is, the more closely 
compacted the stone and gravel itself—the stronger the 
resulting concrete. 

To effect a proper mixture or combination between 
cement and water by any of the methods in present use 
is found to be practically impossible. This is because 
of the ‘‘surface tension’’ of the water, that quality 
which makes rain drops take the spherical form. This 
surface tension of water causes the reluctance of water 
to spread and thoroughly wet a dry surface and causes 
the particles of cement when brought in contact with 
water to gather in groups or masses without becoming 
thoroughly wetted. The quick set or crystallization of 
the cement and its subsequent slower formation of a 
colloidal glue tend to exclude water from such non- 
hydrated masses, which persist in this form, even in 
cement which has been many years under water. 

An admixture of alcohol with water destroys this sur- 
face tension, and this is accomplished by various other 
volatile liquids, soaps ete., but no practical method of 
applying this principle to the actual mixture of concrete 
has as yet been developed. 

These articles also state that: the more thoroughly 
hydrated the cement is the greater is its fireproofing 
value, as the effect is to lower the coefficient of trans- 
mission of heat. 

This writer’s conclusions have caused a great deal of 
agitation in cement circles and the Engineering Record 
has been rather bitterly criticized in some quarters for 
revealing these somewhat striking weaknesses of cement 
mixtures. If, however, further investigation in this 
direction should reveal some practical method of attain- 
ing the theoretical possible efficiency of cement as to 
strength factor its value as a building material and its 
consequent competition with wood would be greatly 
increased. 





The Retail Lumberman Essentially a 
Specialist in One Line. 


Why should the retail lumber dealer be a retail 
dealer in lumber rather than in general building mate- 
rials? Simply because he is a specialist in lumber 
and, in a sense, a monopolist, because he is a special- 
ist. That is to say, the lumber business is so varied 
and complex that it is not easily entered by any little 
storekeeper, however versatile he may be. Therefore 
if the retail lumberman pushes lumber at every oppor- 
tunity as strongly as he legitimately can he is build- 
ing up a business in which he has the advantage of 
knowledge and investment; but when he allows him- 
self to push other things he is simply developing lines 
in which he is open to widespread and easy competi- 
tion. He may have to handle building materials of 
various sorts to meet the legitimate demand of the 
community in which he is doing business, but to push 
the substitutes is to push himself into a hot competi- 
tion in which there is much trouble and little profit. 
The pushing, so far as he is concerned, should be of 
lumber, in which he is a specialist and in which his 
largest profit lies. 





SoME TIME ago lumbermen and timber owners of 
Arkansas were very much disturbed because of a bill 
introduced into the State legislature which proposed, 
through an amendment of the State constitution, to 
put a graduated tax on all lands in excess of 320 acres— 
the more the land, the more the tax, until rates should 
become confiscatory. Fortunately for the peace of mind 
of the lumbermen of that State the bill seemed to meet 
with no substantial support, and the legislature ad- 
journed leaving that and some other amendments to the 
constitution in the discard, 


Development of Interior Waterways o 
Prospective Advantage. 


Ever since the opening of the Panama Canal w:.s 
assured many have assumed that its effect would i,c 
detrimental to the intericr of the country and of «.(- 
vantage only to the coasts at the expense of the into- 
rior, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has never acceptid 
this narrow view, for it believes that whatever is of 
distinct benefit to any great section of the country 
is at least of indirect benefit to the rest of it. But the 
recent effort on the part of the railroads to be per- 
mitted a reduction in their coast to coast rates to 
meet the new canal competition, and the fear that 
they will recoup themselves for possible losses on that 
traffic by raising the interior rates, have again stirre| 
up those who have been hostile to the canal. Yet this 
is a good thing in certain ways, because it revives o/i| 
water carrier projects in the Mississippi Valley ani 
elsewhere, and gives to them a more practical colo: 
than many of them had. Chicago and Illinois are 
again moving for the development of a through water 
route between the Great Lakes and the Gulf via the 
drainage and Illinois and Michigan canals, Illinois River 
and the Mississippi River, and new projects for the 
establishment of water carriers on these waterways 
are being broached and some of them are makiny 
headway. 

It is claimed that lumber can be brought from the 
Gulf to points on the Misissippi, Ohio and Missouri 
and to Chieago in self-propelled barges for not over $6 
a thousand feet, which is cutting the rail rate mate- 
rially. Lumbermen would welcome a development that 
could be demonstrated to result in such a reduction 
of rates. They could not absorb all the profit at mill 
points, because such new transportation facilities 
would be open to all, including Pacific coast operators 
who might ship through the Panama Canal to New 
Orleans; but the consumption of lumber in the interior 
would be stimulated by reduced transportation costs, 
and so all manutacturers would profit. 





The “Cedars” and Moth-Proof Chests 
and Closets. 


No figures are available so far as we know as to the 
amount of lumber used in cedar chests and elosets for 
the alleged protection of clothing against moths, but 
the quantity must be considerable. Every furniture 
and department store displays cedar chests, usually with 
a sprinkling of shavings inside of them. Every upto 
date apartment house advertises cedar closets. 

The customary material for this sort of use has been 
southern red, or pencil cedar (Juniperus virginiana), 
but that material has become so searce that substitutes 
have been sought and offered. Among them is the west 
ern red cedar, of which the shingles are made. The 
secretary of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association says: 

Admittedly the cedar of the South is more frequently used 
for this purpose, but it is in my opinion because it has 
been more widely advertised. We had our cedar analyzed 
and found that it contained a high percentage of oil of 
cedar, which is supposed to be the moth repelling quality in 
the wood which makes it suitable for the manufacture of 
chests. I do not presume it is any better than southern 
cedar for this purpose, but I do feel that it is just as good. 


This is a frank statement based on investigation, and 
no grounds are offered on which to dispute the secretary ’s 
statement, were there any desire to do so. There are 
a number of woods that will probably be found just as 
efficacious as either. Perhaps one of the best is Port 
Orford cedar, which has a powerful and yet pleasant 
odor, but that wood is as yet largely undeveloped. Its 
locale is limited and also its supply, and only a half 
dozen mills are in position to cut it. Another wood that 
might be even more suitable, if it were not for its ill 
odor, is Alaska cedar, or Sitka cypress as it is sometimes 
ealled, a close relative of the Port Orford cedar. It 
is found in British Columbia and southern Alaska, but its 
odor, instead of being pleasant like that of the other 
cedars, is distinctly objectionable. 

This reminds one of the confusion of nomenclature 
in these woods. For example, southern red cedar or 
pencil cedar is not a cedar at all, but a Juniper. The 
red shingle cedar of the Pacific coast, otherwise known 
as canoe cedar, is a Thuya, its botanical name being 
Thuya plicata, and is a close relative of Thuya occi- 
dentalis, which is the northern white cedar or Arbor- 
vitae. Port Orford cedar and the yellow or Sitka cypress 
both belong to the genus Chamaecyparis, the former 
being Chamaecyparis lawsoniana and the latter Cham- 
aecyparis nootkatensis. Thus we have three woods, all 
of different botanical genera but all called cedars, 
and all are said to have heavy quantities of oil of cedar 
in them. 

As to the efficacy of the odor of this oil in repelling 
insects there is a good deal of doubt in the minds of 
some housewives; but so long as cedar chests and closets 
are popular the lumbermen in various parts of the coun- 
try will be able and glad to supply the demand. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


A RETAILER’S SUGGESTION TO MANU- 
FACTURERS, 
AMHERST, OHIO. 

No doubt there are many retailers besides ourselves 
who, when unloading cars containing more than one grade 
of lumber such as siding, flooring, ceiling, boards or 
finish, have experienced much trouble, loss of time and 
mouey. This is on account of not knowing how the 
various grades were loaded in the car at the mill and 
the marks used to distinguish each grade. This necessi- 
tates having a higher priced man who is thoroughly 
familiar with the various grading rules at least to start 
unloading the ear and handle enough of the stock to 
find out how each grade is marked before the work of 
unloading can be entrusted to ordinary laborers or in- 
experienced hands. It is a decided advantage to be able 
to have cheaper labor to do this work in order to keep 
the cost of unloading and handling reduced to the mini- 
mum. Much confusion is also caused when the contents 
of the original car are transferred while in transit. 
Because of the extra handling and the grades being 
mixed it is all the more essential that the retailer know 
the marks used to distinguish each grade while unload- 
ing. It seems that there is a way by which these objects 
“an be overcome, and I suggest the following as a pos 
sible solution: 

When the loading of the car is completed at the mill 
two large placards showing the marks used to distinguish 
each grade, also location of stock in ear, if possible, 
could be tacked up in a prominent place near each door. 
Then when ear is received the unloading could be started 
without trouble. A note should be printed on the card 
instructing the railroad company to change the ecard 
from the original car to transfer car in case the contents 
were transferred while in transit. It may be that this 
suggestion is not practical, but if it could be used it 
would be the means of giving better service to the retailer 
and resulting in more future business to the manufactur- 
ers using it.—R. LEE MENZ, secretary-treasurer Amherst 
Lumber Company. 





PRACTICAL INTERLOCKING 
SHEET PILING. 
COWLES, NEB. 

A question among the queries in 
your journal of February 13 asks if 
there is such an article manufac 
tured as an interlocking sheet piling 
made from wood. We take it that 
no shape patterned after the design 
of steel interlocking piling would be 
practicable to mill from wood nor 
would the results from its use if so 
formed be satisfactory. 

We present herewith a sketch and 
description of a lumber-made tongue 
and groove sheet piling which is for 
nearly all work as efficient as an 
interlocking steel piling: in fact, 
after driven the tongue and groove 
may be so spiked that they wjll be 
firmly locked together. 

Two great cofferdams, each ex- 
tending half across the Mississippi i" 








at Minneapolis, Minn., where the 
Government is constructing a great LA@—™—™ 1 
dam, are built from such piling, the 
detail of each piece driven being as \ 
follows: 

Each pile is made by spiking 
firmly together three pieces 5x12, 36 
feet long, the center piece being 
offset 3 inches from flush with .the 
outside planks, this forining on one 
edge of the pile a tongue and on 
the other edge a groove. 

A suitable stringer guide at the 
water edge and another one ten feet 
higher insure proper alignment and 
a chisel edge at the lower end of pile 
makes driving easy. This chisel edge 
on each sueceeding unit is given a 
slant which insures that it will hold 
snugly to the preceding pile and a 
suitable guide at the top makes im- 
possible the escape of the tongue 
from the groove, 

Lighter piling may be made from 
2inch lumber or even 1-ineh may 
he used for some work, and the 


























SHEET PILING 
FORMED BY 
SPIKING THREE 


length is limited only by material PLANKS 
available.—F. A, Goon. TOGETHER. 


MORE ABOUT THE KYANIZING OF WOOD. 

We note your recent article on kyanized spruce and we 

are anxious to get more information on this subject. We 
Would appreciate it if you would give us the names of 
lms that are using this method, and also any other au 
therities who might give us information. 
_|Tke above inquiry comes from a large lumber manu 
facturer, His attention has been called to the article 
lipon this sabject appearing in the issue of February 15, 
page 40, and written by Dr. Friedrich Moll, a German 
xpert on wood preservation, who wrote this article from 
‘ermany while enlisted in the German army and drilling 
i) preparation for active field service. Dr. Moll has 
specialized in this method of wood preservation and is 
an expert authority. 

Further details are also given in an address which 
lr. Moll made upon this subject before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Wood Preservers’ Association in 
New Orleans in 1914. He states in this article that the 
usual strength is two-thirds percent. The average cost 
of the sublimate had been practically constant at about 
»4+ cents a pound up to that time, but has now been 
somewhat affected by the European war, although the 
process is still economical in cost. The average ab- 
orption of liquid under the usual progess is about 10 


percent upon a week’s immersion, There is, however, 
a slightly larger proportionate absorption of the salt 
than of the water in which it is dissolved. The penetra- 
tion is one-fourth to one-half inch. 

The process is almost universally employed by im- 
mersion in open tanks, a good rule being an immersion 
of one day for each inch in thickness of the tréated 
material and one day additional. Wooden tanks are 
largely employed, but if any metal such as nails is used 
in their construction it must protected from the corro- 
sive action of the sublimate, usually by interior coating 
of hot pitch. Concrete tanks are sometimes used in 
permanent installations and these also require such an 
interior coating. In Europe there have been some in- 
stallations using pressure cylinder system, the cylinders 
being constructed of reinforced concrete. The solution, 
however, can not be handled through pumps or piping 
of metal as the corrosive action of this chemical upon 
metal is marked. 

Unlike other water insoluble salts, mercury bichloride 
remains quite persistently in the wood. The original 
theory was that this was because of a coagulation of 
albumen, but it is now believed that the fixation is due 
to a colloid combination with the outer layers of cell 
membranes. 

So far as is known but one lumber manufacturer in 
the United States has specialized in the sale of timber 
and lumber ready treated by this process—a well known 
large manufacturer of spruce in Maine that advertises 
its product extensively in various engineering journals. 
In the last list of wood preserving plants in the United 
States issued by the American Wood Preservers’ As- 
sociation, distributed at its recent annual meeting in 


Chicago, but one operator is mentioned which makes 


any use whatever of bichloride of mercury: Otis Allen 
& Son, with plants at Lowell, Mass., and Portsmouth, 
N. H., the first built in 1848 and the second in 1875. 
These are commercial plants using the kyanizing process 
exclusively by open tank method. In each plant tanks 
are used four feet deep, eight feet wide and fifty feet 
in length. It is, of course, necessary in the open tank 
process to hold the material down by means of cross 
bars before running in the preservative, in order to se- 
cure complete submersion.—EpITonr. | 


MOUNTAIN ASH WANTED. 


We are enclosing herewith a sample piece of wood which 
we understand is what is called mountain ash, and which 
can be obtained in Kentucky or Tennessee. Can you advise 
us whether we are correct in this and, if so, would be glad 
to receive the names and addresses of a few concerns who 
might be in position to furnish this material.—Inquiry No. 65. 

[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturer of bee 
hives and other modern bee supplies. The section of 
wood enclosed has much the general appearance of apple 
or crabapple wood, which checks well with the fact that 
mountain ash is a popular name for pyrus Americana, a 
wood of the crab family, extending in distribution from 


-Newfoundland through to the Great Lakes region, well 


down into the mountains of Tennessee, Virginia and the 
Carolinas. In its southern distribution it is also often 
known as the rowan berry. 

This wood is not included in any of the ordinary lists 
of commercial woods, but this inquiry is published in 
the hope of developing someone who can supply it. It is 
probable, however, that for the purposes of the inquirer 
many other woods could be obtained which would better 
serve the required purposes in both price and quality.— 
EDITOR. | , 





War on Wood — Safer Frame Buildings. 


In defending wooden construction against the attacks 
of its enemies the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in previous 
editorials has suggested two lines of action. 

One is designed to obtain the actual facts as to the 
comparative experience of frame buildings and the build- 
ings of competitive materials in fire experience, in the 
belief that these facts will show that to a very large 
extent the danger of frame construction is exaggerated. 
A study of this sort is, of course, also necessary in order 
to know what features of frame construction are in need 
of improvement or alteration and to know what should be 
the boundary line at which ordinary frame construction 
or even heavy mill construction should be abandoned in 
favor of a more thoroughly fire resistant type. 

The other line of effort should include all possible 
means of making wooden buildings practically more 
secure against fire. By wooden buildings is, of course, 
here meant those with wooden outer walls, inasmuch as 
brick or stone buildings of the ordinary types make 
nearly or quite as much use of wood for all interior 
members of the structure. 

Under this heading one line of effort that is being 
pursued in various quarters at the present time is an 
endeavor so to treat wood itself as to make it more fire 
resistant. Pending the successful outcome of this re- 
search, however, is available an expedient that has been 
used practically as long as wood itself, but nowhere so 
widely as it should be, and that is the application of any 
good ordinary paint to all wooden surfaces. Taking 
the country throughout, probably not over one-third of 
its wooden buildings at the present time are covered 
with paint in a fair condition of resistance to weather. 
It is comparatively difficult to ignite a painted wooden 
surface, and the danger of accidental ignition from flying 
sparks is thereby greatly decreased. 

Another and equally important factor is the principle 
of construction used. As is well known, wooden build- 
ings are given a high degree of resistance to fire merely 
by adopting the sensible principles of heavy mill con- 
struction. All the wooden beams and columns are of 
generous size, wooden floors are thick and the construc- 
tion is open, with no concealed or covered spaces. 

This principle is, of course, unpractical for ordinary 
frame construction where to use lath and plaster on the 
inside of the frame and cover the outside with sheathing 
and siding is desirable. Enclosed air spaces are thereby 
created in the walls, and the flooring and ceiling upon 
the floor joists leave similar enclosed spaces in the floors. 

The fire danger of this method of construction is, 
however, greatly reduced and, indeed, practically elimi- 
nated by a proper system of fire stopping. Properly 
applied, this closes all openings in floors from one room 
to another and in walls from one floor to another. 

If, however, this sensible expedient is to become stand- 
ard practice it will be necessary for the lumbermen to 
become interested in the subject. Curiously enough, 
those agencies which have been most active in limiting 
the use of wood in building construction have not applied 
the proper regulations for its use in the restricted fields 
where it is still permitted. The National Fire Protection 
Association has widely distributed a pamphlet of sug- 
gested ordinances for small municipalities which greatly 
limit the use of wood, and yet in section 21, applying 
to frame buildings, there is no provision whatever for 
the stopping off of openings as here described. The 
American Society for Fire Prevention has been publish- 
ing by installments in its monthly official organ, the 
Fire Prevention News, a draft of a proposed standard 
national building code that it intends later to reprint 
in book form and give free distribution, but thus far 
in this code no provision covering this subject has 
appeared. The reyised building ordinances of the city 
of Chicago in article 17, relating to frame buildings, 


contain no provision whatever specifying fire stops of 
any sort, and indeed the only practical provision of that 
article which would appear in any way to improve the 
fire hazard of a frame building (except by limiting its 
size) is that of paragraph 659, stating that the wood 
framing of frame buildings must be so trimmed as not 
to come within two inches of chimneys. 

One of the architects regularly contributing house plans 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN uses in his specifications 
the following two paragraphs, the first coming within 
the mason specifications and the second in the carpenter’s 
specifications : 

Beam-fill with mortar and brick to top of ground floor 


joist over all walls and partitions, and over all partitions 
running crosswise of joist on second floor. 


FIRE PROTECTION. The carpenter is to see that all 
openings are closed off from floor to floor and from room 
to room, and that the floor lining extends between studs 
to outside sheathing. Carpenter to see that all joists are 
beam-filled on walls and cross partitions before laying rough 
floor. 

A dwelling constructed in Michigan upon this archi- 
tect’s plans and specifications had recently been com- 
pleted and the painters were working upon the building. 
They left upon the floor a pile of oily rags in which 
spontaneous combustion occurred and the next day, when 
the fire was discovered, it had burned its way through 
the fioor and had become self-extinguished. If the 
method of fire stopping: here described had not been 
applied to this building this fire would have had an 
excellent draft through the hollow areas of the floor and 
wall and undoubtedly would have completely burned the 
building. This also serves another useful purpose ‘in 
preventing rats and mice from finding ingress to the 
hollow floors and walls. 

This particular evil is not confined to frame construe- 
tion.. A captain of a Chicago fire company recently 
stated that there was hardly one flat building in ten in 
which the hollow spaces of the interior floors and walls 
were not continuous throughout. Often the floor is not 
laid clear to the wall underneath built-in sideboards or 
chests of drawers, and where the sideboard in the dining 
room is recessed into the wall there is often a large 
hollow space in the wall at either side which is continuous 
throughout the several floors of the building. This is 
also often true of the parlor fireplace and built-in book- 
cases flanking it. If the city council of Chicago or any 
other city were capable of an intelligent understanding 
and application of fire prevention principles it would 
devote more attention to matters of this sort and give 
less heed to a blind following in the wake of the radical 
agitators against the use of wood. 

Here is something practical which every lumberman 
ean take up: Let him get a number of slips printed 
with his’ advertisement upon one side and these very 
sensible fire stopping provisions upon the other and see 
that they are distributed with every house bill of lumber. 
While the ordinary frame building under ordinary cir- 
cumstances is probably a much safer fire risk than is 
alleged, it is also advisable to make it as much safer 
as is conveniently possible, and it behooves the lumber 
men, in addition to their other activities, to do a little 
quiet, practical work in this direction. 

Many of the fires in frame buildings arise either from 
defective chimneys or from heating equipment defective, 
overheated or placed in too close proximity to woodwork. 
The lumberman by all means should sell and urge upon 
his eustomers patent continuous flue linings, which, 
more than any other one thing, will make chimneys safe, 
and should endeavor to see that his customers are fully 
warned against the necessity of keeping hot smoke pipe, 
hot air pipés and the like at a safe distance from wooden 
floors or walls. A few cents’ worth of asbestos board, 


intelligently applied at the proper time, is a very effective 
safeguard in this direction, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


In general commercial and financial developments lum- 
bermen find more of interest than in their own business. 
There is noted a slow but fairly steady improvement in 
general business conditions, in the industries and in 
finance. For months a few of the industries that were 
able to turn their attention to supplying war demands 
have been extremely busy. Perhaps it is a reflex in- 
fluence of such abnormal activity which has served as 
some stimulus to other industries; but it seems to be a 
fact that gradually factories are increasing their output 
and that the unemployed are getting back to work. The 
improvement, however, is so slow and slight that it is 
not reflected in any noticeable way in the raw material 
markets, yet even in lumber there is some slight gain 
in the demands from the industries. 

* * * 


One of the most important events of the week in 
finance was the opening of the New York stock market 
on Thursday to unrestricted trading. The limit that 
has been put upon prices since the exchanges were re- 
opened in December has been removed, evidencing a full 
confidence in the financial strength of this country 
and its ability to absorb any securities that may be 
offered, whether by our own people or from abroad. The 
floating of foreign loans in this country, primarily for 
the purpose of establishing a credit here, indicates a 
continued demand from abroad for materials either for 
war or for the maintenance of the people, and so promises 
continued business of that sort to American manufactur- 
ers and merchants, yet the fact that these are short term 
loans—the $10,000,000 borrowed from German account 
being covered by nine months’ notes and the French 
loan is for only a year—would seem to indicate that 
the belligerents hope for an early ending of hostilities. 
It is said that these loans will net over 6 percent to 
the buyers of the securities, which is a very high rate 
for Government obligations and would hardly be paid 
if there was not hope that an ending of the war might 
before their maturity enable them to be refunded on 
more favorable terms. 

« * * 


Business men generally are discussing the question or 
rather asking the question How long is the war to last? 
With or without reason there seems to be a growing 
feeling that it can not last more than six months longer, 
and that feeling tends to retard business. This is be- 
cause we generally realize that following a declaration 
of peace there will be a world-wide readjustment of 
finances and credit, and business is inclined to take a 
waiting attitude if there is any reasonable chance that 
this readjustment will begin within a few months. Yet 
as far as lumbermen are concerned they believe that 
with a declaration of peace will come a tremendous boom 
in the export lumber trade which will last a year or so, 
and perhaps mean a permanent enlargement of our export 
business in forest products. Many say that if the Euro- 
pean war and the Mexican difficulty could all be settled 
this summer the lumber business would have such a 
boom as it has never before seen. But, incidentally, re- 
garding the Mexican situation, it was reported this week 


that Huerta had sailed for Mexico, with a view of ob- 
truding his obnoxious personality into the situation. 
There is no question that a large amount of lumber is 
needed abroad and orders for large amounts would be 
taken if they could be accepted with any prospect of 
filling them. Our Tacoma letter this week is full of this 
sort of trade gossip. As matters stand the export trade 
situation is one of the controlling factors in our domestic 
lumber business. With a scarcity of tonnage and in- 
ability to make shipments mills that otherwise would be 
devoting themselves almost exclusively to export ship- 
ments are trying to place their lumber in the already 
overloaded domestic lumber trade. 
* * * 


None of the woods that enter prominently into re- 
tail yard stocks in the central western agricultural 
districts shows improvement in actual demand, al- 
though all report a better prospect for trade than 
hitherto. Weather conditions are controlling in much 
of this territory. An unusual amount of snow has re- 
mained upon the ground in the northern part of this 
belt until practically the present time. Alternate 
freezes and thaws, together with an occasional snow 
fall, have made it practically impossible for the farm- 
ers to visit their local markets; hence retail dealers 
find their trade slow in opening up. Still the season 
is so far advanced that there is a little greater ac- 
tivity on the part of the retail trade in placing orders, 
but they are chiefly of the hand-to-mouth, mixed-car 
sort. Northern pine and west coast operators who sell 
largely in the northern tier of western States are 
meeting especially unfavorable conditions. As one 
looks south, however, conditions improve, until in 
Oklahoma and Texas, it is said, trade, while backward, 
is fairly good for the season and at any rate is stead- 
ily improving. 

* * * 

White pine in the lower grades shows some life, but 
uppers move slowly. Fir shows no improvement what- 
ever in price owing to the extreme dullness in export 
and coastwise trade, which throws a good deal of 
lumber into rail territory, but an authoritative report 
from Tacoma is that as a matter of fact the total 
movement in the rail trade to the East is practically 
up to normal for the season. Western pine, sugar 
pine and Idaho white pine have both yard and factory 
trade and both are quiet. Eastern factories are little 
disposed to lay in stocks and the trade in all these 
woods is of a hand-to-mouth character. 

* * * 


The northern hemlock business is showing a little 
improvement as the season develops, but eastern hem- 
lock is apparently in oversupply, though it is helped 
somewhat by the stronger tone of eastern spruce. The 
latter has been favorably affected as to price by the 
foreign call. Supplies of spruce in Canada and New 
England would be cleaned out by the foreign de- 
mand if vessels could be secured to move them, and the 
possibilities that lie in the foreign requirement in- 
cline the manufacturers to hold stocks rather than to 





sacrifice them in the domestic markets. This influnce, 
coupled with a gradually improving demand in the 
East, is having on the whole a favorable influcnce 
on all the woods that seek the northern coast mar':ets, 
The North Carolina pine district, Georgia and Flo: ida, 
all seem to benefit somewhat by the improved dom: sti¢ 
demand and the inquiry from abroad. 
* * * 


The gradual opening up of the industries has f» vor. 
ably affected hardwoods. There is no boom pri sent 
or in prospect, but a slow and steady increase in de- 
mand is encouraging, coupled with a conservative p: licy 
of most hardwood producers and dealers. Both | ard 
and soft woods occasionally find exceptional ou lets 
because of their prominence in the factory dem ind, 
The many factories in New England that are runing 
full capacity on what are practically war orde:s— 
whether arms, ammunition, cotton fabrics or woolen 
fabrics—call for a large amount of boxing and | rat- 
ing material, and of an excellent grade. A salesinan 
reported the other day that he sold one order of 50, 
000 feet common yellow pine in an automobile fac’ ory 
in the West, and that this was only one of man. of 
considerable magnitude for this purpose placed by 
manufacturers who are supplying the foreign demand 
for automobiles, chiefly trucks. In this trade the ve- 
hicles must be securely crated in order to stand h:nd- 
ling in and out of vessels, and the quantity of lumber 
required, for which there is no substitute for the ur- 
pose, is very large in comparison with that needed 
for domestic shipments. Furthermore, the material 
must be sound and strong. 

* * * 


The furniture factories are reported to be showing 
more activity and taking on some supplies of raw ma- 
terial, oak—both white and red—being especially fa- 
vorable. There is also a very good demand from 
wagon and carriage manufacturers, particularly the 
makers of heavy vehicles. Agricultural implement 
works, however, which look forward to a very light 
foreign trade if they have any at all, are not buying 
their usual quantities, whether of hardwoods or of 
southern pine. 

* * * 

The building demand in the cities is not heavy, and 
yet the lumber trade should perhaps be congratulated 
on that it is so nearly up to that of last year as it is. 
Southern pine reports a fair movement of structural 
timbers, which is encouraged by the enlargement of 
many plants and the building of new ones in some of 
the favored industries. 

* * 

The whole lumber market seems to be gradually het- 
tering in respect to volume of movement, though 
prices remain almost unchanged. It is only in the 
East that reports sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
show any material stiffening, and there the conditions 
are somewhat exceptional. The lumber business is 
waiting in the hope that, as the season advances, the 
undoubted purchasing ability of the country will as- 
sert itself and that a normal trade may yet be secured. 











MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

The Virginia State building, a reproduction of Washington's 
home at Mount Vernon, was dedicated March 26 at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Secretarv of the Navy Josephus Daniels called upon the 
church to lend its power and influence to President Wilson in 
ithe crisis occasioned by the European war, in an address 
March 26 before the social service committee of the New York 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A placer gold strike of unusual richness has been made on 
Dexter divide, four miles from Nome, Alaska. Many operators 
have struck dirt paying $3 a pan. It is estimated that $150,- 
000 worth of dirt has already been blocked out. 

Jobn D. Rockefeller, jr., in a telegram to the Colorado State 
committee on unemployment and relief announced that the 
Rockefeller Foundation stood ready to contribute $100,000 to 
relieve distress among the workers in Colorado, particularly 
in the mining districts. 

The total attendance at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
during the five weeks ended March 26 was announced officially 
to have been 2.358.242. This was an average daily attend- 
ance of more than 64,000. 

A plan to raise a $1,000,000 fund in 1917 in celebration of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the beginning of the 
reformation of Martin Luther was formulated at York, Pa., 
at a conference of clergymen and laymen of the Lutheran 
Church. 

Following the lead of other cities, New Orleans merchants, 
members of the retail merchants’ bureau of the Association of 
Commerce, have announced that after April 1 they will allow 
their customers five days from the date of purchase in which 
to return goods. At the expiration of the time limit the sale 
will be considered closed and the goods returned will not be 
accepted. 

Governor Major, of Missouri, March 24 signed a bill pro- 
viding for a land bank that will make long terms to farmers 
at low rates. The bill will not be effective until the constitu- 
tion is amended. 

Kansas Supreme Court March 24 upheld the constitutional- 
itv of the State corporation tax law. This law, enacted in 
1913, went into effect in March, 1914. It brings $200,000 
annually in revenue. 

Libraries of the United States and Canada received $3,444,- 
001.61 in gifts and bequests during 1914, according to an 
announcement at Chicago March 26 by George B. Utley, secre- 
tary of the American Library Association. 

Negotiations were practically completed March 29 between 
J. P. Morgan and representatives of the French Government 
for the establishment in this country of a French credit of 
about $50,600,000. 


Governor Dunne, of Tllinois, March 29 issued a proclamation 
calling for the observance of the death of Abraham Lincoln on 
April 15. The governor directs that flags be placed at half- 
mast on all public buildings and urges that the day be fit- 
tingly observed in the schools. 


Dr. Charles R. Henderson, professor of sociology of the 
University of Chicago and president of the United Charities 
in Chicago, died at Charleston, S. C., March 29. 


The right of a patentee under the patent law to fix the 
price at which a patented article must be sold at retail was 
denied by Judge Augustus N. Hand March 23 in the United 
States district court at New York. A suit brought by the 
Victor Talking Machine Company to restrain R. H. Macy & 
Co. from selling phonographs and records at a lower price 
than that fixed by the makers was dismissed by Judge Hand. 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt has declined to appear before the 
Senate ship lobby investigeting commitee to testify on his 
charges in magazine articles regarding the ship bill. 

Plans for an organization of commercial bodies of the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley for the promotion of trade with South America 
were perfected March 25 at a meeting of representatives of the 
Illinois Mannfacturers’ Association, Chicago Association of 
Commerce, Illinois Bankers’ Association and the Latin-Amer- 
ican consuls in Chicago. 

The American submarine F-4 sank during target practice 
two miles off Honolulu at 9:15 a. m. March 25 and it is 
believed that Lieut. Alfred L. Ede and his twenty-six men have 
perished. Secretary Daniels said March 30 that the Navy 
Department would raise the submarine at any cost to deter- 
mine the cause of the accident in order to guard against simi- 
lar disasters in the future. 


Washington. 


The Navy Department is planning to station two ships, one 
on Lake Michigan and another on Lake Erie, following the 
organization of the reserve for the regular navy. 

An official investigation has been ordered to determine if 
some central agency has been established in the United States 
to direct attempts of German ships to clear from American 
ports without regard for customs regulations and neutrality 
laws. 

Secretary of War Garrison has instructed Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott, chief of the staff, to work out plans for a reorganization 
of the United States army, the enlargement of the mobile force 
and the provision of an adequate reserve. His report, in- 
dorsed by army experts, will be presented to Congress next 
December with recommendations of legislation to achieve the 
ends desired. 


The battleship Alabama of the reserve fleet was ordered to 
Hampton Roads March 27 on “neutrality duty,” according to 
an announcement from the Navy Department. The battleship 
is at the Philadelphia yards. 

Premiums have been paid to the Government war risk insur- 
ance bureau to date amounting to $1,750,000 and losses have 
aggregated only $670,663, according to an announcement 
March 24. 

Assurances that American manufacturers support President 
Wilson in his negotiations with the European belligerents for 
protection of American commerce were conveyed to the Presi- 
dent March 24 by George Pope, of New York, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


Another investigation to determine if American shipbuilders 
are building submarines for European belligerents was ordered 
March 24. Naval officers stationed at private plants on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts were directed to make inquiries 
and report to Washington. 

President Wilson and former President Taft were the central 
figures at Washington March 27 at the laying of the corner 
stone of an $800,000 marble home for the American Red Cross, 
erected as a memorial to the heroic women of the Civil war. 
The building is to be completed by April, 1916. Congress 
appropriated $400,000 for it and the additional $400,000 was 
raised by private subscriptions. 

In a ruling made public March 24 Postmaster General 
Burleson said parcel post consignments of food or merchandise 
sent from the United States into warring European countries 
are subiect to the same risks of seizure and detention as ordi- 
nary shipments by freight or express and directed postmas 
ters to accept such shipments only ‘‘at sender's risk.” 


FOREIGN. 

The contract under which the city of Berlin and suburbs 
purchased from the Prussian State the forests around Berlin 
was signed March 27. The forests will be used for immense 
parks for the people. The price paid was $12,500,000. 

The French Senate March 30 adopted a bill which already 
had passed the Chamber of Deputies providing for the ad- 
vancing to Servia, Belgium, Greece and Montenegro as friends 
of the Allies the sum of $270,000,000. 

The chamber of commerce of Bradford, England, March 50 
adopted a resolution in favor of total prohibition with com- 
pensation to the holders of liquor licenses. 

Bakers and housewives in Berlin have been forbidden to 
bake cakes which require the use of veast and the baking in 
homes of any cakes between March 25 and April 12 has been 
forbidden. 

Ricardo Bermudez, the former governor of Colon Province, 
Panama, was arrested March 24 on the charge of being impli- 
cated in the bribery cases in which indictments were found 
last year against John Burke, the former manager of tlie 
commissary department of the Panama Canal. 

A financial report issued at London March 26 by the Ameri- 
can commission for relief in Belgium shows that foodstuffs of 
a total value of $20,000,000 have been delivered in Belgium 
since the inception of the commission's work. 

Nearly 30 percent of the personal property of the late 
Field Marshal Earl Roberts, who died in France last November, 
was in Minnesota. 

Dr. Karl Liebknecht, one of the most widely known Socii:'l- 
ists in Germany and a member of the reichstag, has been mus 
tered into the army as a member of a landsturm regiment and 
assigned to service in Alsace. 

Nathan Mayer Rothschild, Baron Rothschild, head of tlic 
English branch of the Rothschild family, well known as inter 
national bankers, died at London March 31. 

Gen. Victoriano Huerta sailed from Spain March 30 on his 
way to Mexico to start a new revolution, according to rumor:. 
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'’|. impression or conviction among dealers in securi- 
ties, especially among members of the New York and 
othe’ eastern stock exchanges, is that the European war 
will «ud at a date not long in the future. This has had 
a te: lency to reénliven the market and, up to the end of 
last week, cause some advance in futures. The market 
becave stronger as early as Thursday of last week, suc- 
ceeding a period of some weakness and decline in the 


yoluve of trading. At that time the better state of the 
market was said to be largely the effect of the published 
statement in regard to the excess of our exports in Feb- 


ruary. Which was pronounced an extraordinary showing, 
namely, $173,004,366. Besides an estimate in the third 
week of March was that the excess of exports was $29,- 
790,000, thus making the excess for the first three weeks 
of the month $102,831,000. It was thought that the pre- 
liminary estimates had been much too low, and that there 
was «a strong possibility that the March showing would 
duplicate the remarkable result in February. Giving due 
credit for the revived confidence among the speculators 
on account of the well sustained balance of our trade 
with foreign countries, the paramount motive for in- 
creased buying of stocks seemed to be the belief or 
notion that the war would not continue much, if any, 
beyond midsummer. But the ordinary reader of news 
probably finds difficulty in discovering anything amid 
the confusion of dispatches from the front, or from the 
capitals of the warring countries, indicating anything 
but a grim determination to fight it out to the bitter 
end, or in faet, any possible evolvement of a basis for 


a settlement other than that one or the other of the foes 
shall be whipped to a standstill. Each side of the 
belligerents is as bellicose and determined in its declara- 
tion that war must determine the desperate result as in 
the first days of hostilities, and each boasts of unlimited 
resources and is making a showing that apparently bears 


out the claim. Though Italy at the time of this writing 
is said to be postponing a declaration of war against 
Austria in the hope that she will withdraw from the 
conflict and sue for a peace separate from Germany, the 
expected casting of the die by Italy on the side of the 
Allies may come at any time. 

* * * 


A prevalent notion inside and outside the stock ex- 
changes is that the operators therein have means of 
finding out the secrets of the chancelries and the gov- 
erning influences in high international finance by which 
they can form conclusions about future events. If they 
have the seeret it is so obscure to the knowledge that 
it is never discovered. After its influence on buying and 
selling options has been expended the facts are left to 
take care of themselves as matters of no consequence. 
Up to last Saturday’s sessions of the New York stock 
exchange the war news was said to be of a kind to en- 
courage belief in an early end of the conflict. It was 
sail that there was a cheerful sentiment in Paris and 
London and such talk seemed to stimulate the demand 
for stocks. While the security markets consequently 
assumed some strength and activity, the same influence 
tended to ease the tension in the wheat and other grain 
markets and prices fell off several cents a bushel for 
futures. This downward tendency had continued for 
several days last week and caused some decline in cash 
prices in the general market and movement. It also 
appeared that foreign buyers were not as eager to take 
over offerings as in the previous weeks. On Monday of 
this week Chicago longs in the market were said to be 
unloading their wheat holdings, and developments were 
regarded as such as to induce all branches in the trade 
to shape their affairs to the probable not faroff return 
of peace. 

* * * 


Thus speculators in both the security and grain mar- 


War in the near future was something to beware of, 
while the outside publie could see nothing distinct that 
foretokened that desirable result. Even that redoubt- 
alle economic sage, James J. Hill, the Great Northern 
Railway magnate, has ventured the prediction that with- 
in the next year wheat will be selling at 70 cents a 
bushel. Under present uncertain conditions in warplowed 
Europe, to the ordinary observer it seems difficult to come 
to such ultra conclusions concerning the present or pros- 
pective situation as bearing on the export demand for 
uerican grains. 


eae 


* * * 


Moreover, conditions in respect to winter wheat are 
stil too uncertain to indicate the probability in respect 
t. future prices. There has been considerable com- 
| int in Kansas and farther south about thawing and 
feezing, as well as concerning hessian flies, so the out- 
come of the harvest has somewhat become a matter of 
cneern, March has been a cold, erratic month and not 
© er favorable to the crop, so the brilliant forecastings 
© the Government and market experts have been more 
less clouded. Thus it is apparent that the speculators 
‘'d the exporters may be more confident than is war- 
' ited by conditions and prospects. But anyway uncer- 
‘nties are the life of speculation and there have been 


kets appeared to have imbibed the idea that the end of - 


plenty of them for seven or eight months past. The 
fact is that there is no near prospect of an end to the 
great European conflict, and no certainty about this sea- 
son’s outcome of the wheat or other crops, and the ex- 
change agitators have plenty of leverage for working 
the markets up and down and making their rakeoff com- 
ing and going. After the settlements in May deliveries 
shall have been disposed of new views of the market will 
appear, as involved in the growing crops, the state of 
the weather—favorable or otherwise—prospects concern- 
ing the war’s duration etc. Statistics of stocks in 
reserve evidence that the export trade has drawn heavily 
on the total supply of American wheat and that our 
reserves are none too great to satisfy the demand until 
new wheat shall be ready for grinding. Then if the 
next crop shall be a partial failure owing to adverse 
weather conditions it may be found that last year’s yield 
was oversold. There certainly are great uncertainties and 
possibilities in the wheat crops, both winter and spring, 
in the current season. Also much depends on whether 
Russian wheat will find an outlet through the Darda- 
nelles Straits or remain corked up through failure of 
the Allies to open that maritime connection. Much is 
being written and said about Indian and Argentine 
wheat, as well as about the Australian scarcity, but the 
fact remains that Britain, France and Italy, as well as 
other European countries, mainly depend on the United 
States for wheat and obtain it from our ports in pref- 
erence to any other when that is possible. 
* * * 


A late feature of the grain markets has been an 
extensive liquidation in corn and oats as well. A Chi- 
cago statement is that deferred activity in the shipping 
branch of the corn trade caused many of the holders 
weariness and selling has occurred on a liberal scale. It 
is also said that the farmers are following their usual 
habit of holding their corn until spring work shall have 
been done. Claim is made that there is corn in Chicago 
elevators to the amount of 18,000,000 bushels and that 
the visible supply amounts to 38,000,000 bushels. The 
knowledge that such reserves are on the markets is the 
cause of the lately apparent weakness, amounting to 24% 
and 2% cents a bushel for July deliveries late last week. 
There also has been a heavy pressure in oats, as there 
has been a swelling of receipts at primary points. How- 
ever, a good demand for export continues at the sea- 
ports and both the corn and oats markets may react to 
better prices after the May futures shall have been dis- 
posed of. While the war continues there can not be too 
much of either the corn or oats crop, as exports and 
domestic demand for feeding purposes must continue. 
Altogether there can be no serious falling off in the de- 
mand for American grains until the war shall be over, 
and in this lies the probability that the farmers will con- 
tinue to prosper, not only during the war but a consider- 
able time thereafter. On the basis of this prospect it 
should be probable that the gain already made in gen- 
eral business since the beginning of the year will con- 
tinue to augment until a real prosperity shall come upon 
this favored land. For it is clearly demonstrable that 
in the present instance our betterment of conditions 
must start from the prosperity of the farming business 
rather than flower out from speculation in securities 
that in former periods seemed to be the starting point in 
expansive enterprise. 

.* » ~ 

At Chicago on the first market day of the week pres- 
sure to sell wheat was light and shorts began to feel 
uneasy because eastern and foreign buyers were placing 
orders and the investing public seemed to be unafraid 
to retain its wheat holdings or invest in new ones. A 
feature was that the new crop months made better gains 
than the May delivery. Northwestern wheat markets 
were relatively stronger than Chicago or elsewhere, while 
cash grain men were persistent buyers. Statistical news 
continued bullish, a feature being that out of the world’s 
shipments on Monday of 13,439,000 bushels America con- 
tributed 8,135,000 bushels. The total American visible 
was shown to be 11,300,000 bushels smaller than at the 
same time last year. Corn made a gain, owing to some 
improvement in the shipping demand, and there was a fair 
rally in oats. Thus the week started out well in the 
interior grain market and unless the weather shall soon 
greatly improve so as to be more favorable to winter 
grain there may be another substantial bulge in -prices 
futured after the May deliveries. 

* * * 


The trade balance in favor of the United States for 
the first three months of the year, including also four 
weeks of March, according to a statement of the De- 
partment of Commerce issued March 30, was $568,368,- 
469, the imports having been $486,722,223 and the ex- 
ports $1,055,090,692. The balance in favor of this coun- 
try for 1914 was $676,776,000 and for 1913 it was $586,- 
254,565. For the week that ended March 27 the imports 
totaled $40,721,436 and the exports $56,170,588, a bal- 
ance in this country’s favor of $15,449,152 in thirteen 
principal customs districts doing 88 percent of the im- 
port business and about 85 percent of the export busi- 





ness of the country. Reviewers and economic experts are 
beginning to express some worriment about the effect of 
the rapidly accumulating balance of trade of the United 
States against Europe, especially that portion thereof 
that is going to the warring nations in the form of 
grain, foodstuffs and war material. The balance is seen 
to be increasing where the fighting is the most per- 
sistent and furious and where large payments will be 
made in our securities that must be given up for liquida- 
tion in this country. Such foreign powers must settle 
their obligations on the American side by paying in gold, 
by borrowing and establishing credits here, or selling 
back to us the securities that they have held for invest- 
ment or income. The par value of American bonds held 
by foreign holders is estimated at $6,000,000,000, two- 
thirds of the total being held in England. Competent 
judges think that the market on this side could absorb 
foreign held American bonds to the amount of $1,000,- 
000,000 a year, thus reducing our foreign indebtedness 
to that extent. The money paid for such securities would 
not leave this country, since it would be offset by the 
sale of materials that the foreign countries must have. 
The view is taken that the more foreign-heid of our 
securities we buy back with our surplus products the 
more we can afford to buy, because the securities will be 
resold to American investors and become the source of | 
many domestic incomes. A current view is that at the 
present time too much money is held in safety deposit 
boxes, old stockings and other hiding places, sequestration 
that is hurting industry and trade, and that a more lib: 
eral buying of securities would yreatly help business of 
various kinds, because they would remain here as the 
basis of credit, and thus would be a stimulus to the 
investment market and an aid to enterprises seeking capi- 
tal. But though there has been a considerable liquida- 
tion of foreign owned American securities on our ex- 
changes no such dangerous financial results as were pre- 
dicted of such a movement have materialized. As long 
as the war shall continue the belligerent countries will 
need supplies and must partly pay for them in securities, 
and for the rest must give up their gold or notes that 
must be equivalent to a gold basis of value. Thus while 
the Europeans are at war the United States will have 
the advantage of the foreigners, and for many years 
after peace shall have been restored—if we can keep out 
of the embroilment ourselves. 
7” * * 


The mercantile exchanges proclaim that distributive 
trade within recent time has expanded, especially 
throughout the northern half of the country. Manufac- 
turing has employed increased capacity and business 
confidence has become more manifest, largely because of 
the favorable and unprecedented gains in our export 
trade and the balance thereof against foreign countries. 
It is seen that great new wealth has come to this coun- 
try as the result of sales of last year’s surplus crops 
on both domestic and foreign account. Though, owing 
to the economies of the people taught them by the banks 
and money lenders generally, as well as the restriction 
of credit during 1914 under the plea of hard times and 
the doubt about the effect of the revised tariff ete., con- 
servatism continues to be the rule, basic prosperity is 
forcing the development of prosperous conditions. The 
rate of industrial production is increasing, though in 
nothing like a venturesome way but only as induced by 
actual demand. This is a healthy state of things, but 
there is need of the stimulus that is given only by con- 
fidence and willingness to venture commitments in ad- 
vance of immediate, everyday wants and necessities. 
There must be employment of full capacity and provi- 
sion for expansion before there can be anything that 
measures up to good times and gives employment to 
all who are willing to work. Still some gain is noted 
in the rate of employment since the beginning of the 
year and more is promised when the spring fairly opens. 
The iron and steel industries are gaining here and there, 
average capacity in operation having reached 70 percent, 
so far as the greater works are concerned, though some 
have not reached that percentage, while in special in- 
stances, notably in the outturning of war materials; 
especially ammunition, manufacture is active well up 
toward full capacity. There has been a notable gain 
in the output of the mills and furnaces in the Birming- 
ham district of Alabama, largely on account of the 
southern demand for finished and semi-finished material. 
Altogether the iron and steel business may be said to 
have made a distinct gain during the last month and 
it promises better results during the month just. begun. 
Probably the figures that will come out for publica- 
tion early in April will show results substantiating this 
view of the situation. In the textile trades the demand 
is broadening but is still handicapped by the scarcity 
of dyes and higher prices of raw material, according to 
reports of the manufacturers. In the building trades 
there have been some gains within the last month but 
the figures published show that contracts and jobs under- 
taken do not size up in total to those of last year at a 
like time. Consequently the demand for building mate- 
rial does not equal that in a like period of last year. 
Yet prospects are brightening in this particular. 
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HE SELLS LUMBER CHEAPLY, BUT— 





Now That He Will Forsake Bachelordom Announces 
That Prices Will Be Increased. 


ToLepo, Onto, March 29.—N. L. Curtis, bachelor and 
manager of a Maumee (Ohio) lumber concern, is going 
to be married and recently took a unique method of 
announcing his coming nuptials. An advertisement was 
inserted in the Maumee Advance-Era, as follows: 


Advance Notice. 

The reason I am able to sell lumber and building material so 
much cheaper than anyone else is that I am a bachelor and do 
not need to make a profit for the maintenance of a wife and 
family. : ; 

It is now my painful duty to inform the public that this ad 
vantage will shortly be withdrawn from it, as I am about 
to become a benedict. All persons who contemplate building 
will do wel! to take this warning seriously and make their pur 
chases early and avoid the advance. 

(Signed) 


BUNGALOW EXHIBIT ATTRACTIVE. 


Practical Display of the California White and Sugar 
Pine Industries at the 


Sax Francisco, Cat., March 27.—Located in the 
south horticultural gardens at the Panama-Pacific Inter 
national Exposition is an exhibit that is attracting un 
versal attention not only from lumbermen who visit the 
exposition but from thousands of others as well. This 
is the building of the California white and sugar pine 
industries, it being of bungalow design and built through- 
out of products of the California white pine and sugar 
pine forests and displays in a most attractive and prac- 
tical manner the structural and decorative possibilities 
of these materials. The general plan of the ‘bungalow 
consists of a central lounging room 
and two exhibit rooms. It is attract- 
ively designed with an open timber 
roof aud two large coursed rubble 
stone fireplaces, one at each end of 
the large lounging room. 

This exhibit is made by the Me- 


N. L. GuURTIS, Bachelor. 








Exposition. 


Cloud River Lumber Company, Me- 
Cloud, Cal., the Red River Lumber 
Company, Westwood, Cal.,, and the 


Weed Lumber Company, Weed, Cal. 
Visitors not only find rest and com- 
fort in the use of the commodious 
lounging room but also find much of 
interest in the numerous exhibits 
showing these wonderful rooms fin- 
ishea in the solid and also veneered 
where especially large surfaces are 
required. It is demonstrated in these 
exhibits that California white pine 
and sugar pine possess the valuable 
quality of receiving inexpensive treat- 
ments that preserve the beautiful 
texture of the wood and also stand 
all climatic conditions without face 
checking, this making it almost un- 
equaled for enameling or china gloss, 
while as a natural finish it presents a 
surface that in beauty and richness 
of grain rivals the hardwoods. 

The south wall of the lounging 
room shows paintings depicting typi- 
cal scenes of the woods and lumber 
manufacturing plants of California. 
These paintings executed by two well known California 
artists in themselves will repay a visit to the build- 
ing. Access to the gardens, with their green lawns and 
many hued flowers that make an ideal setting for the 
building, is had by an open terrace on three sides. The 
exhibit not only emphasizes the attractiveness of this 
popular style of architecture but demonstrates the ap- 
propriateness of the California woods to its building. 

The exact location of the building is just south of the 
Palace of Horticulture between the Scott and Baker 
Street entrances, and the three lumber companies that 
are making the combined display extend a sincere and 
cordial invitation to all exposition visitors to make them- 
selves at home at this bungalotv, visiting it many 
times as they may desire. 


ATTRACTIVE 


as 





TO BOOST STATE’S INDUSTRIES. 


Plan to Have an Annual Fair — Lumber to Figure 
Prominently. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 29.-—Plans were in- 
augurated last week for a State-wide exploitation next 
winter of the lumber industry of Florida. One of the 
most important organizations ever formed within the 
State, known as the Florida State Fair Association, has 
just been perfected in Jacksonville. The founder of 
this organization is George Mason, proprietor of the 
Mason Hotel. It is an incorporated institution, made 
up of ‘‘boosters’’ from all parts of the State—men and 
women who are interested in seeing the vast resources 
of Florida exploited in some practical way. It is planned 
to have a State fair in Jacksonville every winter, at 
which all of the industries of the State will have ex- 
hibits to attract the horde of winter tourists and home- 
seekers. 

Mr. Mason plans to have the lumber interests of 
the State go into this matter most energetically, be- 
cause of the fact that lumber is about the biggest inter- 


est in the State. Some of the best yellow pine, cypress 
and hardwoods in the whole country grows here and Mr. 
Mason desires that every branch of this industry have 
a fitting exhibit at the fair. The matter was brought 
to the attention of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, and it has found favor with the officers. President 
Waymer and Secretary Harrell are both enthusiastic 
about it and have already set in motion some preliminary 
plans to get the exhibits started. The cypress men, it 
is understood, will get up something worth while in a 
community way, probably in the form of a bungalow 
or along that line. 





LUMBERMEN SAVE STATE PRIDE. 


Contribute Enough Money to Insure Installation of 
Exhibits in Arkansas Building at the Exposition. 








LirtLe Rock, ARK., March 29.—It remained for the 
lumbermen of Arkansas to save the State from the dis- 
grace of having no building or exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. The legislature appropriated $40,000 
for the purpose, but the supreme court decided that the 
act was invalid, not having been passed by a constitu 
tional majority. The building had already been erected 
at a cost of about $25,000, which had been contributed 
by patriotie citizens, but there was no money to open it 
and install the exhibits. 

But Commissioner General F. B. T. Hollenberg, of 
Little Rock, did not give up and declared that he would 
raise the necessary $20,000 to insure the carrying out 
of the project. Then the Arkansas Lumbermen’s Club 
solved the problem by pledging $10,000 toward the fund. 
This was done at a conference at which there were pres- 
ent Edward Bower, of Eagle Mills, president of the 
club; R. R. MeIntyre, of Pine Bluff, secretary, A. W. 
Judd, of Wilmar, Frank Neimeyer, of Little Rock, C. I 


4. 


Madison and C. A. Bushney, of Wilmette, J. F. MeIntyre, 





~~. 





of Pine Bluff, and A. A. Trieschmann, of Crossett. The 
club’s membership includes most of the lumbermen of 
the State. The money subscribed by them will not be 
used to repay the notes of those that advanced money 
for the building, but to provide for the installation of 
the exhibits, and to keep the building open. 





BIRMINGHAM TO “BUILD NOW.” 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Mareh 29.—At a meeting of the 
Builders’ Exchange a ‘‘Build Now’’ campaign was 
launched by passing the following resolution to that 
effect: 

WHEREAS, Two-thirds of the brick layers, carpenters, plas- 
terers, decorators and other skilled mechanics and ordinary 
laborers of the Birmingham district are out of employment 
and the building material and supply business is under a great 
depression ; be it: 

_ Resolved, That the Builders’ Exchange endorse a “Build 
Now” campaign for ninety days, during which a special liberal 
discount shall prevail and a corresponding reduction in the 
scale of all laborers, to the end that all who contemplate any 
new building operations will let contracts for them at once. 

The resolution asked that affiliating organizations en- 
dorse the campaign. At a called meeting of the exchange 
to hear the report of committee appointed to consult the 
different building material men and plan a reduction 
on materials and see the affiliating organizations, it was 
reported that all these organizations had agreed to a 
reduction from 15 to 40 percent below the normal scale 
on all classes of material. It was also reported that the 
labor unions had endorsed the movement and would do 
their part in making the campaign a success, some of 
them agreeing to make a reduction in normal prices from 
25 to 35 percent. This action means that practically 
every dealer in building material has agreed to sell ma- 
terial at almost cost until July 1. 

The Real Estate Exchange recommended the move- 
ment by resolution, at its regular meeting Thursday 
afternoon. The real estate men purpose to advise their 


clients to put their property in-the best condition and 
make all needed improvements now 





EXHIBIT OF THE CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE INDUSTRIES. 


— 


LEGALITY OF TITLE SETTLED. 


Court Decision Establishes Ownership of Lumber Sold 
in Transit. 








SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—A decision of the su- 
preme court of the State of Washington of much im. 
portance and interest to the lumber trade as wel! as 
to all other trades, in which the transfer of good. in 
transit is customarily made by delivery of the bil! of 
lading, was rendered March 11 in the case of Orillg 
Lumber Company versus the Chicago, Milwaukec & 
Puget Sound Railway Company. This decision vas 
rendered by the full court sitting en bane and reve seg 
a prior decision of Department No. 1 in the same cise, 
A rehearing in this case after a decision had been ren. 
dered by the supreme court was obtained through the ~ 
efforts of the legal department of the Pacifie Coast 
Shippers’ Association and the recent decision is con- 
sidered a notable victory. 

Briefly the facts in this case are as follows: ‘lhe 
plaintiff, the Orilla Lumber Company, contracted to sell 
to the Page Lumber Company several cars of lumber 
upon terms of cash upon delivery of bill of lading. A 
car of lumber intended for delivery upon this order was 
loaded and bill of lading taken out by the plaintiff in 
which the Page Lumber Company ~was named both as 
consignor and consignee. A clerk of the plaintiff took 
the invoice and bill of lading to the office of the Page 
Lumber Company for the purpose of getting payment 
for the car. The latter requested that the invoice and 
bill of lading be left for checking and requested that 
plaintiff ’s clerk call Jater and get a check. Plaintiff’s 
clerk called later but payment for the car was refused, 
He then demanded bill of lading, which was also re- 
fused. Plaintiff then brought the present action in 
replevin against the defendant railroad company, in 
whose possession the lumber was. In the meantime the 
Page Lumber Company, having contracted to sell the 
car to the Pioneer Lumber Company, 
took the bill of lading to the office of 
the Pioneer company and secured a 
check for the car. The Pioneer Lum- 
ber Company then intervened in the 
replevin action and upon the trial of 
the case in the lower court the con 
test was between the Orilla Lumber 
Company and the Pioneer Lumber 
Company. The lower court held in 
favor of the latter, holding that hav- 
ing bought and paid for the ear in 
good faith, in ignorance of any rights 
of the plaintiff, it secured a good 
title as against the plaintiff. 


Upon the appeal the supreme 
court in department reversed the 
lower court, holding that the sale 


was upon condition of payment: by 
the Page Lumber Company, and the 
condition not having been performed 
no title passed from the plaintiff to 
the Page Lumber Company and hence 
the latter company had no title which 
it could transfer to the Pioneer Lum 
ter Company. This decision was an 
nounced in September, 1914. 

That the consequences of this de- 
cision, if permitted to stand, would 
have been very serious to the lumber 
trade is very apparent. Every dealer 
buying a ear of lumter by taking 
transfer of the bill of lading would 
be compelled to know at his peril 
whether or not the seller or any prior holder had bought 
on terms of cash payment, and if so whether or not 
he had paid for the car. The same danger would attend 
the taking of a bill of lading by a bank. In fact, the 
whole system of conducting and financing the sale of 
lumber, as it had been conducted on the Coast, was seri- 
ously threatened. 

In view of this situation the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, being advised that the decision of the court 
was contrary to the weight of authority, caused its 
attorneys, Alexander & Bundy, to appear as amici curiae 
and filed a brief in support of the petition for ‘re- 
hearing which was filed by the Pioneer Lumber Com- 
pany. The petition for rehearing was granted and the 
case was reargued before the court en bane on January 
27, 1915, with the result that the first decision of the 
court was reversed as above stated. 

In its latter decision the supreme court adopts the 
rule that the delivery of goods by the vendor to a ear- 
rier consigned to the vendee is presumatively delivery 
to the vendee and prima facie a passing of title to the 
vendee and that a bona fide purchaser who acquires title 
from such vendee, relying upon the bill of lading, ac- 
quires a complete title as against the vendor. The court 
also holds that if the vendor does not intend to pass 
the title to the vendee he should take out the bill of 
lading in his own name and that failure to do so is 
such laches on his part as will defeat his right to claim 
the goods as against a bona fide purchaser. 

By its imtervention in this matter, in so far as such 
intervention contributed to the result, the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association has earned the gratitude of busi 
ness men, banks and all others who were interested in 
having the question involved settled upon a basis which 
will promote safety and confidence among those who buy 
and sell goods in transit. 


BPA PBA PID II IPP 


ALTHOUGH much is said-regarding the ‘‘ increased cost 
of living’’ it is noted that lumber is cheaper than it was 
ten years ago. 
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TO LEASE NATIONAL FOREST PLOTS. 


Provision of Agricultural Appropriation Bill Permits 
of Their Use for Recreation Purposes. 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—Plans for leasing hotel 
ites, camp sites, store sites and cottage sites located 
u the Appalachian national forest in Maine and New 
ilampshire are being formulated by the representatives 
of the Federal Forest Service, in compliance with a 
provision in the new agricultural appropriation bill. 
This section, to which little attention has been paid, 
vives to the secretary of agriculture the authority to 
lease plots of ground up to five acres, situated in the 
national forests, for periods of thirty years to parties 
lesiring to comply with the Government’s terms. Hith- 
erto it has been possible to lease plots for terms of 
one year only, a privilege too limited to have been taken 
\dvantage of by many who would like to establish more 
permanent quarters. : 

' The headquarters of the Forest Service for the north- 
ern Appalachian region are at Gorham, N. H. J. 8. 
Benedict is in charge. The thirty-year leasing clause in 
the appropriation bill will, it is believed, result in a 
stimulation of the use of the national forests for recrea- 
tion purposes. The national Forest Service is apparently 
in sympathy with this idea, and is promoting develop- 
ment along this line as best it can. 

BAP PIII I III 


ASPIRES TO PUGILISTIC HONORS. 


Lumberman Fistic Star Willing to Meet the Heavy- 
weight Champion. 


LirrLE Rock, ArK., March 29.—‘‘Jim Hopper, aspi- 
rant to the heavy weight championship. Not a Champion 
but Can Beat Anybody Who Thinks He Is.’’ This is the 
modest announcement printed on the 
letterheads of a Cleburne County lumber- 


cipal enterprises of Cherryfield and Millbridge, Me., for 


more than 100 years. 

Samuel Campbell, the founder of the Campbell family 
in Maine, settled at Cherryfield before the War of the 
Revolution, while Maine was a Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony. He acquired title to about 100 acres 
of land where is now located the business center of the 
town’ of Cherryfield. In 1797 he erected a handsome 
residence with lumber hewn from the Maine forests, in 
those days the finest, most pretentious house in the whole 
Province. This house is still standing and in excellent 
repair. It is the home of some of the old pioneer’s de- 
scendants. Those 100 acres of wild land in the primeval 
forest were the nucleus from which was developed in 
succeeding generations the great lumber and timberland 
business just sold by the Campbell heirs. 





OPERATIONS OF COAST MILLS. 


Report Shows 112 Are Running While 76 Are Closed 
Down—Little Change Since November. 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 27.—Secretary Thorpe Bab- 
cock of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has just issued a statement covering the opera: 
tions of mills in Washington, Oregon and British Colum- 
bia, compiled by reports received at his office from 195 
mills, showing 112 mills with a 10-hour capacity of 
13,757,000 feet in operation, and seventy-six mills with 
a 10-hour capacity of 6,529,000 feet, closed down, making 
a total of 188 mills with daily capacity of 20,286,000 
reporting their capacity and seven mills not reporting 
capacity, but reporting regarding operations. The re- 
port shows 54 percent of the total reported capacity is 
in operation. The 112 mills in operation are running 
90 percent of their normal operating period. 

A comparative statement shows very little change 


the University Tract. 
pany, under the able management of J. F. Douglas, is 
one of the most progressive companies in the city, or 
for that matter in the United States, and has developed 
an organization that has brought office building manage- 
ment down to a science. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING COMPLETED. 


Most of Seattle’s Dealers Domiciled in the Block— 


Club Takes Top Floor. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 27.—The completion of the 


new Stuart Building rounds out another unit of Seattle’s 
new business center, located on what is known as the 
University Tract. 
of the University of Washington and the property is 
still owned by the University. 
Metropolitan Building Company was organized by C. F. 
White, its first president, and J. F. Douglas, its secre- 
tary, and the University Tract leased for a term of 
fifty years. 
company are lumbermen and timber owners. 


This tract was formerly the site 


A few years ago the 


Many of the heaviest stockholders in the 


The first unit of the Class A buildings constructed 


on the tract was the White Building, named in honor 
of C. F. White, a prominent lumber manufacturer and 
at present vice president of the Metropolitan Building 
Company. The Henry and Cobb Buildings were named 
in honor of H. C. Henry and C. H. Cobb, both prominent 
loggers and timber owners of the Pacific coast. The 
new Stuart Building, which completes the 340-foot block 
facing on Fourth Avenue between Union and University 
streets, was named in honor of E. A. Stuart, president 
of the Pacifie Coast Condensed Milk Company. 


The accompanying illustration shows the White-Henry- 


Stuart Block on the right with the Cobb Building at 
the left, and the intersection of Fourth Avenue and 


University Street, which is practically the center of 
The Metropolitan Building Com- 


Seattle is the largest wholesale lumber center in the 
Northwest and about 90 to 95 percent of 
Seattle lumbermen, a total of 129 lumber 





man who says that he is ready to ‘‘take 
on’? Jack Johnson or any other fistic 
star. He says he has found it difficult 
to get matches as he is so heavy. His 
normal weight is 240, and his fighting 
weight 220 pounds. He has not yet 
fought any men of national reputation, 
hut is willing to do so, and is trying to 
arrange some matches for Hot Springs. 

Hopper has, however, whipped all the 
lumberjacks around Heber Springs and 
has never lost to any one. ‘‘St. Louis 
Tommy’’ Danforth, his trainer, and 
‘* Young’? Sullivan, who is another of his 
<ponsors, are loud in their praise of one 
whom they consider a most promising 
white hope. Danforth, a middle-weight 
with over a hundred victories to his 
credit, at first thought, Hopper would be 
clumsy, but he has changed his mind and 
is now confident that he can work him 
into condition to meet the best of them. 


The new aspirant for world’s champion 
is only 28 years old, and runs a sawmill 
of his own at Hopper Spur, near this 
city, where his training camp is located. 
He is 6 feet 2 inches in height, has a 
reach of 79 inches, a chest measurement 
of 47% inches, and a 37-inch waist. 
When relaxed his arm above the elbow 
measures 1614 inches and his forearm 
1244 inches. During the last few months 
he has had five ring fights, and in each case knocked 
out his opponent in five rounds or less. He is well fixed 
financially, being the owner of three sawmills. He is a 
game sport and will put up several thousand dollars 
on himself in any fight. His great ambition is to meet 
Jack Johnson. ‘‘I am willing to meet any man in the 
ring, white or black,’’ said he. ‘‘I bar nothing as I am 
anxious for a reputation.’’ 








LARGE TIMBER DEAL CONSUMMATED. 


Heirs of Century-Old New England Concern Dispose 
of Their Holdings. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 29.—Curtis L. Lynch, well 
known business man of this city, is the prime mover 
in one of the largest timberland deals put through in 
New England in some time. Acting for the Cherryfield 
Lumber Company, incorporated last January under the 
laws of Connecticut, with capital stock of $275,000, as 
published first exclusively in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Mr. Lynch has purchased from the Campbell heirs about 
50,000 acres of timberland in Hancock and Washington 
counties, Maine. 

This sale, the final details of which were completed 
yesterday, includes full title to the wild lands, landings 
and lumber yards, lumber mills and water powers, the 
larger portion of which lie along the Narraguagus River. 
The purchase was made in Mr. Lynch’s name, but it is 
understood that he has already arranged to turn the 
title to the properties over to the Cherryfield Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at New Haven, Conn. No 
details of the price paid have been made public but it is 
understood to be more than a quarter of a million 
dollars, 

For more than a century this great timberland prop- 
erty had been in the Campbell family. In recent years 
the heirs had carried on the lumbering operations very 
successfully. The business had been one of the prin- 





COBB BUILDING (ON THE LEFT) AND WHITE-HENRY-STUART BLOCK (ON THE 
RIGHT), SEATTLE. 


from the conditions prevailing on November 2, 1914, 
when a similar report was made, as the following figures 
indicate : 

Comparative Statement 


Of present conditions and those shown in report of November 
2, 1914. 
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Mar. 10, 1915... 195 20,286,000 ft. .54 9 80% 
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Number of mills reporting same (not identical with those of 
of Nov. 2, 1914). 

Loss in total reported capacity........0....eee8- 1,032,000 ft. 


Decrease in total capacity being operated.............. 1%% 
Increase in operating mills capacity being operated..... 5% % 
Increase in curtailment (all mills).......2.cccccsccccces 1% % 
Decrease in percentage of total capacity covered in this 
Pe EP Pree err eer TOL %% 


The report shows three mills running 20 hours daily 
six days in the week, but these mills will close down 
in from thirty to ninety days. 
operating 10 hours a day, six days during the week; 
twenty mills are operating 8 hours a day, six days a week ; 
nine mills are operating 54 hours a week; nine mills 
are operating from 40 to 50 hours a week; twelve mills 
are operating from 9 to 36 hours a week, and nearly 
all of these intend shutting down unless conditions im- 
prove. 


future. 





AT PRESENT there are 3,500,000 trees growing in the 
Forest Service nurseries of Washington and Oregon. 
This number is sufficient to plant 5,000 acres of burned 
over land. One and one-half million of these trees will be 
shipped out this spring for planting on the National for- 


ests of Oregon and Washington. 


Sixty-two mills are 


Few of the seventy-six mills not now running 
report any intention of resuming operation in the near 


and timber concerns, have their offices 
in the White-Henry-Stuart Block. The 
entire top floor of the new Stuart Build- 
ing is being fitted up as quarters for the 
Metropolitan Lumbermen’s Club, which 
heretofore has had quarters on the fifth 
floor of the Henry Building. This club 
is made up very largely of lumbermen 
and many out of town lumbermen are 
non-resident members of the club. It 
makes a convenient headquarters for all 
Jumbermen when in the city. 

Practically one entire floor of the 
White-Henry-Stuart Block is being fitted 
up for the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Seattle. This gives 17,000 feet of 
floor space for permanent manufacturers’ 
exhibits and already 110 exhibitors have 
taken space. Some of these exhibitors 
will use their space as sales rooms and 
maintain salesmen on duty all the time. 
Among the other exhibits will be one of 
the finest displays of north Pacific coast 
lumber ever gotten up, to consist of a 
complete home built of native Washing- 
ton woods. 

In addition to this exhibit of Pacific 
coast lumber products the Metropolitan 
Lumbermen’s Club is being finished 
throughout with Douglas fir paneling. 
Ninety percent of the material in the 
construction of the Stuart Building was 
made in Seattle or immediate vicinity. 

The officers of this enterprising company are: ; 

President—C. H. Cobb. 

Vice president—C. F. White. 

Vice president—E, A. Stuart. 

Vice president and treasurer—O. D. Fisher. 

Secretary and manager—J. F. Douglas. 

Assistant treasurer—E. H. Sennot. 

Assistant secretary—J. T. Curran. 

Another building of the same type as the ones shown 
in the photograph which has been built on the University 
Tract is the Metropolitan Theater operated by Klaw & 
Erlanger. 

-Last night a farewell smoker was given at the Met- 
ropolitan-Lumbermen’s Club in anticipation of the re- 
moval of the club to its new quarters in the new Stuart 
Building. The need of new quarters was emphasized 
by the crowd overflowing the old rooms at last night’s 
celebration. 

The program carried out by the energetic entertain- 
ment committee was excellent and included refreshments, 
music, impersonations and addresses. The new quarters 
which are not yet completed were visited during the-eve- 
ning and it was the consensus that they are not equaled 
by any club of the kind in the city. 

M. D. Haire, president of the club, who acted as 
master of ceremonies last night, is western representative 
of Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich. An instructive talk 
was made by J. F. Douglas on the prospects for the club, 
and in addition to professional singers and entertainers, 
Gordon Hugh MacDonald and Herbert G. Wells, lumber 
salesmen, took part in the evening’s entertainment, the 
former in Seotch dialect stories, and the latter in trans- 
lations from the French. 








THE Minnesota Forestry Bureau, which has done 
splendid fire protection work for the last four years 
with an appropriation of $75,000 a year and a staff of 
rangers, is going to be seriously crippled if the action 
of the State senate finance committee in cutting the 
allowance for the next two years to $40,000 a year is 
not overturned. 
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PATENT ROOFING SALESMAN’S STATEMENTS SIFTED. 





His Charge That Manufacturers in Washington Are Using Asphalt Shingles on Their Mills Declared to Be With- 
out Foundation—Underhanded Effort to Discredit Wood. 


Boston, Mass., March 31—‘‘Who bought the 
asphalt shingles, or does anyone here know Mr. C, E. 
Rahr?’’ 

This seems to be the most appropriate title for the 
farcical melodrama staged here by the substitutes people, 
with the local chieftain of the patent roofing interests 
apparently cast for the role of the heavy villain, The 
first scene was laid in the aldermanic chamber at New- 
ton, Mass., about three weeks ago, when the Baron von 
Munchausen of the roofing business, whose amazing 
tales of his exploits among the Pacific coast shingle 
mills rivaled the brilliant adventures described by the 
famous Karl Friedrich Hieronymus, appeared before the 
Newton city fathers to explain eloquently and profitably 
why tke wicked wooden shingle should be wiped out and 
the populace compelled by law to place his smelly though 
vivid-hued product between their devoted heads and the 
blue empyrean, 

The spokesman for the patent roofing interests was 
C. kL. Kahr, sales manager, with headquarters in 88 
Pearl Street, Boston, where J. A. & W. Bird and the 
Flintkote Manufacturing Company, purveyors of patent 
roots, have local offices. Mr. Rahr is one of the most 
capable of the galaxy of patent roofing salesmen now 
exploiting the New England market, who, as before 
stated, is possessed otf sufficient modern efficiency 
methods to sell an electric flatiron to a dead beggar— 
and then collect the bill. As the climax of his appeal 
to the Newton aldermen to protect their fellow citizens 
from the awful iniquities of wooden shingles—and inci- 
dentally boost the asphalt shingle business—Mr. Rahr 
declared the shingle men themselves were afraid to use 
wooden shingles. Said he: 

The shingle mills in Washington are using asphalt shingles 
on their mills. I sold them myself. I was out there for 
some time and I made big money selling my asphalt shingles 
for the roofs of wooden shingle mills. The wooden shingle 
manufacturers do not care to risk covering the roofs of their 
own mills with their own product. 


His ‘‘Bluff Is Called.’’ 


A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked 
Mr. Rahr for the names of some of the Washington 
shingle mills to which he had sold asphalt shingles, He 
declined to divulge the ‘‘information’’ on the ground 
that he ‘‘might lose a customer.’’ In answer to fur- 
ther questions he claimed that asphalt shingles would 
outlast wooden shingles and were ‘‘just as cheap.’’ 

It was then suggested that if this were true_a mill 
to which he had sold a roof of asphalt shingles would 
not be in the market again for about a quarter to a 
third of a century, surely not in his lifetime, and even 
then the amount of the gross sale would probably be 
less than $200. ‘‘So,’’ it was argued, ‘‘if asphalt 
shingles will as you claim outlast wood and are just as 
cheap you have nothing to lose if you name just one 
wooden shingle mill in the State of Washington to which 
you have sold asphalt shingles for roofing. Can you 
name one such mill?’’ 

The patent roofing man refused, although he still 
insisted that it was true he had made big money selling 
his patent roofs to the red cedar shingle mills. 

Treasurer William Bacon, of the Davenport-Peters 
Company, who is chairman of the fire prevention com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion (Inc.), heard of the incident and decided that Mr. 
Rahr’s enthusiasm as a merchandising expert had 
tempted him to forget the well known fable of Mr. 
George Washington and the little gift hatchet, so Mr. 
Bacon wrote some letters to the shingle mills of the 
State of Washington. The following circular just sent 
out by the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and letters from leading Washington shingle men 
tell their own story, and this story has a very pointed 
moral for Mr. C. E. Rahr, patent roofing sales man- 
ager and New England head of the ‘‘patent roofing 
trust’?’: 

WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
TION. 
[Circular 533. 
TacoMA, WASH., March 18, 1915. 

To MEMBERS: Does anyone know Mr. Rahr? 

This letter is self explanatory. If anyone knows Mr. Rahr 
or anything about his activities, we will be pleased to get 
the facts as we want to help the Davenport, Peters Com- 
pany in any way we can in carrying on its fight against 
such heavy odds. Can anyone read this and doubt the need 
of some organization big enough to protect the lumberman’s 
interest throughout the whole country? 


ASSOCIA- 


DAVENPORT, PETERS COMPANY. 


Boston, MAss., March 12, 1915. 

The representatives in Boston of the manufacturers of 
asphalt shingles use one of their employees named C. E. 
Rahr as spokesman. These people have been making 
the most of the Salem fire to help to sell their goods, 
and as a result of their efforts in connection with the 
Slate, asbestos and tile interests the fire prevention com- 
missioner of twenty cities and towns including Boston 
and territory nearby has recommended a boycott on 
wooden shingles on new roofs and repairs on old roofs. 

This man Rahr makes the statement that he spent 
some time in the State of Washington selling asphalt 
shingles to a large number of manufacturers of lumber 
and shingles, who used them on the roofs of their mills 
as a protection from fire. 

As you are as much interested as anyone to see wooden 
shingles continue in use, will you inquire freely of the 
manufacturers of long and short lumber in the State of 
Washington to know if they ever heard of this man C. E. 
Rahr and if he did sell these asphalt shingles to cover 
the roofs of their mills and what the experience has 
been? 

We hope you will go into the matter thoroughly so 





we may know whether Rabr is telling the truth or not, 
and at the same time know how the asphalt shingles 
turned out. We are making a strenuous fight in behalf 
of wooden shingles. 





West Coast LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

By Thorpe Babcock, Secretary. 

[Following are the replies received by the Davenport, 
Peters Company as a result of the circular sent out by 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association]: 
DAVENPORT, PETERS COMPANY, 

Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of March 12 is at hand in which 
you state “this man C, E. Rahr makes the statement that 
he spent some time in the State of Washington selling 
asphalt shingles to a large number of manufacturers of 
lumber and shingles who used them on the roofs of their 
mills as a protection against fire.” 

The writer would state that this is a mistake as far as 
this section of Washington is concerned. We do not know 
of any asphalt shingles being used here at all and have 
called up several of the lumbermen to be sure about it; that 
is, that asphalt shingles have not been used on their mills. 
No one seems to have any knowledge of C. E. Rahr or his 
asphalt shingles. 

The old Silver Beach Mill has had shingles on it for over 
20 years and has never had a fire in all these years which 
amounted to anything, and what small fires we did have 
were not of any consequence and did not start on the roof. 
The roof, moreover, is not even painted or whitewashed. The 
writer and his associates in business all have red cedar 
shingles on their residences. We also have red cedar 
shingles on several houses which the company and men con- 
nected with it own. We believe that if more care were taken 
in building good substantial chimneys there would be less 
fires. 

Trusting that the above answers your inquiry, we are 

SILVER BEACH SHINGLE COMPANY, 
J. D. Rockey, Secretary. 


P. S.—Do not know of any asphalt shingles whatsoever"? 


being used here. J. D.-R: 


DAVENPORT, PETERS COMPANY, 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: With reference to your tissue letter regard- 
ing €. E. Rahr’s statements. 

We-are herewith enclosing original letters from five of 
our: best concerns on the Cdast. You will. note by looking 
over the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s. letter of 
March 18 that it had forwarded a copy of our communica- 
tion to the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
for its attention. 

We will probably favor you with some more letters within 
the next four or five days as we have written a number of 
the mills. Trusting that these letters will be of some serv- 
ice to you, we beg to remain 

DRESCHER LUMBER COMPANY. 

[Following are answers received to letters sent out by 
the Drescher Lumber Company asking for information 
concerning the use of asphalt shingles]: 

DRESCHER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: Replying to yours of the 17th. We believe 
that this party you mention is stretching the truth a little, 
as we have never heard of any lumber or shingle manufac- 
turer using asphalt shingles on any of the buildings in this 
State, or any other for that matter. Hope you will keep 
after him until you can refute these statements. 

INDEX-GALENA COMPANY. 





DRESCHER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: We have yours of the 17th, in reference to 
Cc, E. Rahr, who seems to be busying himself with asphalt 
shingles. 

We doubt very much if there is such a thing as an asphalt 
shingle covered roof in the State of Washington, or at least 
in the western part of the State. We have never heard of 
anything of this kind, but will keep it in mind and ask our 
friends and see if we can run down anything about it. 

THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY, 
T. E. R., Vice President. 





DRESCHER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: We have for acknowledgement yours of the 
17th instant in reference to agitation against wooden 
shingles in the neighborhood of Boston. 

So far as we are concerned we do not know of C. E. Rahr 
having called on us in the interests of asphalt shingles, and 
would also say that we have never purchased or used any- 
thing of this kind. 

St. Paut & TAacoMA LUMBER COMPANY, 
J. H. Burnside, Sales Manager. 





DRESCHER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your letter of the 17th in re- 
gard to C. E. Rahr wish to state we never heard of this 
man on the Coast. Furthermore, we do not know of any 
asbestos shingles used on the Coast. We have seen them 
advertised but have never seen them put on any roof. 

ECLIPSE MILL COMPANY, 
H. W. Stuchell. 





DRESCHER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your letter of 17th instant with 
reference to statement of one C, E. Rahr regarding asphalt 
shingles wish to advise that we have been manufacturing 
in this vicinity for 20 years and have never heard of Mr. 
Rabr. 

During our experience as manufacturers we have never 
used any asphalt shingles, nor have we heard of any other 
mill company in this vicinity using asphalt shingles. 

CASCADE LUMBER & SHINGLE COMPANY. 





DRESCHER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Gentlemen: Replying to yours of the 17th instant beg to 


advise that we do not know of any mills using asphalt 
shingles on their buildings. There are none in this neigh 
borhood that we know of and we have never heard of Mr. 
C, E. Rahr. There are places and times when it is neces 
sary to use other than cedar shingles around mill construc 
tion. This is done quite frequently at the request of fire 
insurance companies. 

SEATTLE CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Per W. H. Oliver. 

DRESCHER LUMBER COMPANY, 

Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: Answering your favor of March 17 would 
say that we have never heard of a party of the name of 
C. E. Rahr. We are absolutely positive that he did not 
solicit orders from us covering asphalt shingles. 

PARKER-BELL LUMBER COMPANY, 
R. W. Robinson, Secretary. 





DRESCHER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: Replying to yours of March 19 will say that 
this man Rahr has never called on us, nor do we remember 
anyone else calling on us to sell asphalt shingles. We never 
heard of the man until we read his name in your letter, and 
we most certainly have no intention of using his product. 

CLOUGH-HARTLEY COMPANY. 

And so it seems that the last scene of this melo- 
drama of the substitutes laid in Washington is to end as 
all good old-fashioned melodramas should—with the 
villain discomforted and the hero, the valiant wooden 
shingle, triumphant. 

And the question of where are the wooden shingle 
mills to which Mr. Rahr says he sold the asphalt shin- 
gles is still unanswered—unless they are doing business 
only in his imagination. 





‘CEMENT GRAND STAND ‘‘USELESS EXPENSE.”’’ 


Boston, Mass., March 31.—A mass meeting was held 
by citizens of the Dorchester district of Boston in the 
quarters of the Norfolk Improvement Association to 
protest against the erection by the city of a cement 
grand stand on Franklin Field. {t was declared that 
the use of cement was a ‘‘useless expense,’’ since wood 
would’ make a grand stand quite as satisfactory and 
much cheaper. The speakers asserted that the public’s 
money could be spent to much better purpose than by 
discriminating in favor of cement and about doubling 
or trebling the expense of the grand stand. 





ESTABLISHES NEW FIRE LIMITS. 

CanTON, OHIO., March 29.—By a vote of seven to 
three, city council passed an ordinance establishing new 
fire limits. A lengthy and at times a heated discussion 
of the merits of the new limits preceded the passage 
ef the ordinance, Chief Mensar, Safety Director Kunkel 
and Capt. Frank W. Bergmyer supporting it and Or- 
lando H. Bachtel and Robert T. O’Brien, representing 
the lumber dealers, opposing it. 

According to the provisions of the new measure, which 
will take effect in thirty days, the new fire limits will 
include all the district bounded by Sixth Street, Savan- 
nah Avenue, Sixth Street and McKinley Avenue. Only 
steel, brick and stone or concrete can be used as the 
material for buildings more than 10 feet in height, the 
ordinance specifies. 





REVISES PROPOSED DRASTIC FIRE LAW. 
CoLuMBus, OunI0, March 29.—The fire prevention com- 


.mittee of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce has re- 


written the proposed law fixing the responsibility of 
fires and has taken out many of the drastic features. 
The bill as first drafted by the committee provided that 
a fire was prima facie evidence that either the owner or 
occupant was careless and negligent and that the expenses 
of the fire could legally be assessed against either or both. 
This section reversed the usual procedure of the law which 
says that any one is innocent until proven guilty, where- 
as it sought to fix the civil liability and necessitated the 
man so suspected to prove his innocence, 

With that clause stricken out the bill is now being 
considered by the board of directors of the chamber. 
The bill is causing widespread discussion among prop- 
erty owners and tenants and will not be passed by the 
Ohio legislature without considerable trouble. 





VETOES ‘“FIRST-AID’’ AMENDMENT. 


TAcoMA, WASH., March 27.—Gov. Ernest Lister Tues- 
day formally vetoed the bill passed by the recent legis- 
lature known as the ‘‘first aid’? amendment to the 
workmen’s compensation law. The governor’s course 
was expected inasmuch as the legislature rejeeted a 
measure drawn by a commission appointed by the gov- 
ernor and substituted a composite bill. Governor Lister in 
his veto message points out that with a vast number of 
industries employing less than ten men, there would be 
left only a comparatively small proportion sufficiently 
largé to come under plan No. 1 of the bill providing 
for hospital associations, Lack of equitable distribution 
of costs is another objection. The subject was one of 
very wide interest to the lumber industry and, being 
a lumberman himself, the governor was also much inter- 
ested and in his veto message expressed his regret that 
the bill drawn by a special commission was rejected and 
the substitute bill adopted. 
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ane and Practical Fire 


[By F. J. Hoxie, of Boston, Mass.]* 





How can I get together enough money to buy a 
hoe??? is the absorbing question, At the dawn of 
mi hood this is the chief, almost the only ambition of 
miny lives, and it is a worthy ambition. Whoever by 
selsh interest or hasty legislation puts this hope 
bevond the reach of the people will have the people 
av all the people to reckon with. 

comfortable, artistic dwelling of wood is within 
the reach of the many who would be forever barred 
from more costly materials. This is particularly true 
in \merica, where wood is abundant and cheap. Cheap, 
co! tortable homes we must have, and so long as wood 
accomplishes this end wood will be used whether 
approved by insurance companies or not. The home 
must be safe, not to lessen insurance losses, not to 
help the sale of asbestos shingles, but to protect the 
family. To have a safe, comfortable, attractive home 
is the center of interest for all mankind, and so far as 
our studies further this end they will be enthusiastically 
recoly ed. 

Lines of Investigation. 


ec have from the start two lines of investigation 
to pursue. They are, first, the elimination of com- 
bustibles which are not an economic necessity, and 
offsetting the hazard of necessary combustibles with 
reliable fire protection. ‘‘Wood burns,’’ to be sure, 
but water extinguishes it. These are facts which have 
been familiar since human beings inhabited the earth. 
Fires in wood can be controlled by the judicious use 
of water, so that its useful qualities may continue to 
serve mankind. Flour, sugar, butter, cotton, wool and 
most other useful things also burn, but this fact does 
not prevent us from making use of food and clothing. 

it is absolutely impossible to eliminate combustible 
materials from human life, much less from modern 
civilization. It is only necessary to handle these ma- 
terials with the care that their degree of combusti- 
bility demands and to provide efficient means of ex- 
tinguishing them if they become ignited. 

The Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies have 
for seventy-five years studied the needs of their mem- 
bers, compensating for necessary hazards by a c¢are- 
fully thought out combination of protection and con- 
struction. The present standard factory building with 
floors and roof of plank supported by heavy timber, 
and protected throughout with automatic sprinklers, 
notwithstanding combustible occupancies, has earned a 
remarkably low insurance cost. 

| recently saw a wagon factory of heavy concrete 
construction. It was to house woodworking, paint and 
varnish tanks containing large amounts ef benzine. 
The large heaps of small wooden parts covered with 
easily ignitible paint and varnish made a very hot 
fire possible. The owner objected to the added cost 
of sprinklers with the argument that he had built an 
expensive non-combustible building. Yet from the 
character of the occupancy complete automatic sprink- 
ler protection was of far greater importance than non- 
combustible construction. 

The recent Edison fire is a notable example of non- 
combustible construction and combustible occupancy 
without sprinkler protection. 

The well designed sawmill in Louisiana or Alabama 
has a steel frame and not infrequently concrete floors. 
This design is inspired by the desire to make a mill 
which will deliver the greatest possible production 
with the least possible vibration, Sentiment and con- 
sideration of cheapness would suggest wood, but steel 
is better suited for the processes of manufacture for 
which the building is to be used. 

The ideal which should govern the design of a build- 
ing is, first, the most substantial and economical build- 
ing for the work to be carried on; second, the arrange- 
ment of process for the maximum efficiency and econo- 
my, taking care to isolate hazardous operations, and, 
finally, to compensate for unavoidable hazards of con- 
struction or occupancy by a carefully arranged system 
of fire protection. 

The 20- and 30-story buildings now becoming common 
in the larger cities are built of steel and concrete, from 
the fact that no other building materials can be prac- 
tically used for these great heights. In factory con- 
struction, concrete and steel are commonly used where 
rigidity, "long spans or other engineering features de- 
nand the greater strength, non-combustibility being a 
secondary consideration. 


Three Interested Parties. 


In the present discussion of the limitations of the 
e of wood there are three interested parties—the 
«tizen, who is responsible for the general safety of 
he community, the lumber merchant, and the insur- 
ce company, an agent for distributing fire losses 
‘mong property owners, the property owners always 
ally paying the losses, not the insurance company. 
There seems to be a feeling that the ends desired 
y these several interests are at variance. This is not 
/ ultimately. If the lumberman insists on selling 
s goods for uses to which they are not suited he will 
time impress the citizen with their undesirability, 
‘ hich will result in loss of business, 
The insurance man is less interested than either of 
ie other parties, as he makes rates based on the 
azard, and the citizen builds as he likes, pays the 
nalty of his indiscretion in excessive cost of insur- 


* Address delivered before the Massachusetts Wholesale 
‘umber Association (Inc.) at Boston, Mass., March 19. 


Prevention 








ance. If the citizen insists on the indiscreet use of 
lumber conflagration may result which destroys his 
home, endangers his family, jeopardizes his business 
and he must pay for it all in increased insurance cost. 


Comfortable and Economical Homes a Necessity. 


One of the most difficult questions is the rapidly 
growing suburban residential districts. Comfortable 
and economical homes are an imperative necessity. 
The value of the land is so high that the houses can 
not be widely separated. The work of the cities re- 
quires large numbers of clerks and laborers at mod- 
erate pay who must live within a reasonable carfare of 
their work. This is a condition requiring careful study. 
A sweeping elimination of wood is not the solution. 

While wood burns it also makes cheap and comforta- 
ble dwellings. Its objectionable combustible qualities 
ean be compensated for by the use of sprinklers, prop- 
erly supplied with water. Incombustible roof covering, 
stucco, brick veneer and spark proofed wood all have 
their places and none of these remedies are universal. 
Ornamentation has a prominent place in the design of 
both houses and furniture, therefore a non-combustible 
house or chair which is not ornamental must have un- 
assailable virtues to make it acceptable, and a fire- 
proofed wood more ornamental than wood without 
fireproofing will come into immediate popularity. 

Jn most of our wooden towns little thought has been 
given to designing the public fire protection so as to 
offset the construction. The street mains and water 
supply are arranged primarily for domestic require- 
ments, with little consideration of the water necessary 
to quell a conflagration in the existing construction. 

A burning two-story dwelling can furnish heat at a 
sufficiently rapid rate at the height of the fire to 
evaporate the water from four standard hose streams 
of 250 gallons per minute each, or 1,000 gallons of 
water per minute. In other words, if a large kettle 
were to be placed on the top of a burning two-story 
wooden dwelling and so arranged that all of the heat 
generated by the combustion of the wood was ab- 
sorbed by its contents, four standard hose streams of 
250 gallons each could be played into the kettle and 
it would not run over during the height of the fire. 


‘ Most of this heat is carried high up into the air by 


the current of heated gases, and there it does no harm 
except to distribute sparks. A comparatively small 
part of it is radiated equally in all directions. The 
sparks and the radiated heat are the main factors in 
designing protection against exposure fires, 


Spark Distributing Power of Gases. 


The spark distributing power of the strong upward 
currents of heated gases generated by a conflagration 
is enormous. A sustaining power of several pounds 
per square foot is indicated by calculation of the 
buoyancy to. be expected from gases of the tempera- 
ture obtained by the rapid burning of large quantities 
of readily combustible material; therefore, it is not a 
question of a few bits of burning shingles, but boards 
and even planks may be carried high in air. This 
is not only theoretically correct but has been seen 
to take place in large conflagrations. These larger 
pieces will not, however, be carried far unless there is 
a very high wind. 

The sparks spread the defense over wide areas so 
that large quantities of water may be required to sup- 
ply the many hose streams or outside sprinklers neces- 
sary to protect the surrounding buildings In a com- 
munity where such a conflagration hazard exists spark- 
proofed roof coverings should be provided or if there 
is an abundant water supply at hand open sprinklers 
could be considered. 

The strong upward currents of hot gases carry away 
immense quantities of heat which would otherwise 
make a comparatively small fire almost uncontrollable. 
It has been erroneously stated that these hot gases 
sometimes flow back toward the earth, igniting other 
buildings. This is physically impossible. So long as 
the gases are hot enough to do any harm, their path 
is upward; the flow may be deflected somewhat by 
the wind, but they will not return toward the earth 
until they have lost their excess of heat. Unburned 
combustible gases may spread along the earth and later 
become ignited, but this is not a common phenomenon. 
The heat and spark distributing power of a conflagra- 
tion is a direct function of the velocity of combustion, 
and the velocity of combustion is dependent on the 
smallness of the pieces of wood. 

The plank roof covered with tar and gravel which 
has been used on factories for many years with ex- 
cellent results should make a good roof for houses and 
other buildings from the standpoints of comfort, econo- 
my, spark resistance and low spark producing power. 
It is now being applied somewhat to apartment houses 
in a modified form, 


Town Fire Protection Standards Inadequate. 


The fire protection of towns is at present far behind 
the standards in common use in many manufacturing 
properties. Some of these. properties occupy the area 
of a fair sized town and yet the annual cost of insur- 
ing them averages less than 10 cents for $100 of value. 
Mary of the towns at present offer no encouragement 
to the property owner who by private enterprise in- 
stalls a sprinkler system. Public water works some- 
times discourage automatic sprinkler connections or 
make requirements which limit their efficiency, and in 


many cases make it more expensive than need be. It 
is said that people may steal or contaminate the water. 
This is very true. They may steal the flowers or con- 
taminate the parkways, but this does not discourage 
the use of parkways. Water thieves can be dealt with 
by the police as other thieves are dealt with, and con- 
tamination can be dealt with by special devices, or by 
providing at public expense an independent fire service 
supply such as has already been done in at least one 
city. -The benefits to be derived by the community 
from more general sprinkler protection outweigh the 
objections by far. 

The citizen has a right to demand an efficient public 
water supply to protect him from conflagration. The 
community can reasonably ask the citizen to provide 
automatic sprinklers in his factory, store and the base- 
ment at least of his existing as well as his new house, 


_— if he saves enough on his insurance to 


pay a good interest on the installation. The commu- 
nity can not reasonably require him to tear down his 
wooden house and build one of non-combustible con- 
struction, and there is as much fire hazard from exist- 
ing buildings as from new ones. 

The community should and in the near future will 
insist’ on automatic sprinkler protection for many 
buildings, ultimately possibly for all buildings of haz- 
ardous construction or occupancy. A beginning has 
been made in Boston and New York by requiring 
sprinklers in basements of apartment houses and in 
factory buildings, but large loss of life was necessary 
in both cities to impress the people with the necessity 
of this requirement. The greatest loss of life in New 
York was not caused by wooden construction, but by 
combustible occupancy, Not only must the sentiment 
of the citizens be. aroused, but they must be instructed 
in the most logical methods of reducing fire waste. 

A second field of endeavor in fire prevention activi- 
ties is town planning. In new towns, and sometimes in 
remodeling old ones, wide boulevards or parks with 
trees may have great value in heading off conflagra- 
tions as well as increased attractiveness. 

Study of Spark Proofed Shingles. 

A feature which has been given very careful study 
by the United States Forest Products Laboratory is 
spark proofed shingles and other woodwork. If the 
cheapness, durability and heat insulating qualities of 
the wooden shingle can be retained and at the same 
time it can be made permanently unignitible by sparks, 
it will be a great service to all. It is possible that 
not only can this be accomplished, but that at the 
same time the durability and beauty of the shingled 
roof can be improved. Fireproofed wood does not 
mean wood that can not burn at any temperature, but 
simply wood which will not ignite at the temperature 
of sparks. 

Wood which is only moderately warmed ignites much 
more readily than when it is cold. The hot weather at 
the time of the Salem conflagration was undoubtedly 
an important factor in the rapid spread of the fire. In 
this connection open sprinklers by means of which 
wooden roofs can be wet in\hot, dry weather if occa- 
sion requires may be well worth their small cost in 
places where the exposure is moderate. 

Advantage can be taken of favorable local condi- 
tions in improving the fire protection. In many towns 
there are several mills, sometimes fifty or more, with 
excellent private systems of fire protection, including 
pumps with independent water supplies. Such towns 
could do no better service to all of their inhabitants 
than to provide at public expense large independent 
fire service mains through the business centers, con- 
necting all of the private fire pumps and private fire 
protective systems, and providing an abundant gravity 
supply at a good pressure for use as a sprinkler supply. 

At an outlay small compared with the benefits de- 
rived, many of our manufacturing towns could by this 
means concentrate from 50 to 200-hose streams on a 
burning district in case of a conflagration. The cost 
of maintaining the pumps is already being borne by 
the mills with no expense to the town. The improved 
sprinkler supply from the gravity system would be a 
fair return for the private pump service provided for 
the public good, and the reliability of this pump service 
would be greater than could be had from any one or 
two public pumping stations even though supplied by 
several sources of power, as the possibility of a fire 
becoming sufficiently general to put out of commission 
pumps located in twenty-five or fifty different factories 
scattered throughout the town is beyond supposition. 
Moreover the distributed pumping system does not 
require so large pipes as would be needed if all the 
water came in the same direction. 

In conclusion, the fundamental problem is a safe, 
comfortable attractive house at a moderate price. 
Wooden construction has satisfactorily filled all these 
requirements except in congested neighborhoods. Here 
all agree that it should. be used only with discretion, 
its combustible nature being either protected by non- 
combustible covering, or compensated for by sprinklers 
well supplied with water, supplemented by intelligently 
designed hydrant service. 

That the reduction of fire waste in this country need 
not be directly dependent upon the exclusion of wood 
is shown by the fact that factories of slow burning 
construction protected by automatic sprinklers can be 
insured at a cost of less than 10 cents for $100 of 
insurance, 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








SAWMILLS AT PRAIRIES’ EDGE. 


Substantial Forests Found Where Least Expected— 
Edmonton the Chief Lumbering Center. 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 

Very nearly the last place where one would look for 
lumbering operations is the prairie country of the Cana- 
dian Northwest, of whose wheat-growing capacities one 
is much more likely to hear. The region between the 
Great Lakes and the Rockies is commonly supposed to be 
treeless, except for a few poplar belts along the rivers, 
and the commendable efforts of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to encourage forestation through its tree-planting 
department have somehow helped to strengthen the idea 
that the country is naturally smooth faced. 

As a matter of fact, however, while large tracts of 
the prairie Provinces are treeless, there are in other 
parts of the region some good sized timber areas that are 
supporting an important lumbering industry. 

The eastern side of Manitoba, the northern part 


ANNOUNCES PURCHASE OF PLANT. 


LUMBERTON, MIss. 

The Hinton Bros. Lumber Company has recently an- 
nounced the purchase by that company of the plant 
formerly owned by the Camp & Hinton Company just 
across the pond trom the location of the mill of the 
Hinton Bros. Lumber Company that was recently burned. 
The company expects by April 1 to be turning out 
100,000 feet daily of high grade longleaf yellow pine, 
making a specialty of flooring, ceiling and boards. 





TO OPERATE PLANT BY ELECTRICITY. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, Linnton, is 
transforming the mill from a steam to an electrically 
operated plant with the exception of the head rig. The 
planing mill will also be electrified. A 750 h. p. high 
pressure steam turbine will furnish the power, the pres- 
ent boiler capacity being sufficient. In the yard a 
Brown hoist lumber handling system will be used. The 


NEW WOODWORKING PLANT PLANNED. 





Will Specialize in Fine Hardwoods for Flooring and 
for Furniture Manufacture. 


Bay City, Micu. 

To the numerous industrial enterprises of Bay City 
is soon to be added another big woodworking industry, 
which will be operated the year round and will employ 
from 150 to 200 men. The new plant to be erected 
by the Bigelow-Cooper Company, recently incorporated 
with a capital of $150,000, is another Kneeland-Bige 
low enterprise and will make the third which these 
progressive lumbermen will operate in Bay City. It is 
the intention of the company to begin at once the 
erection of a large planing mill and hardwood flooring 
plant, the plans for which will include the constru 
tion of dry kilns of extra large capacity for the pre) 
aration of the finer grades of lumber used in furniture 
manufacture and other special work. The 
plant will be located on the river front on the 





of Saskatchewan and the west and north of 
Alberta have substantial forests, some of them 
yet untouched, but others with sawmills already 
at work in them. 

There are places in Alberta, for example, 
where the timber areas come almost to the edge 
of the prairie and lumber yards neighbor the 
wheat fields. For the prairie country gradu- 
ally runs into the wooded lands that front the 
eastern slope of the Rockies and the result is 
first a bush country, where farming is still 
possible, and then a heavy forest that extends 
into the foothills. At and around Banff, which 
everyone knows about, the mountain slope is, 
by Government action, a national forest reserve 
and entrance is forbidden except on pleasure. 
Farther north, however, the timber areas along 
the mountain range have been thrown open 
for use and their rights are leased to compa- 
nies or to individual operators who will ful- 
fil the conditions of the forestry laws. 


These wooded areas extend far into the 
north. To the east they gradually edge off 


from spruce and tamarack to poplar and wil- 
low. Nearly all the streams in central A\l- 
berta are bordered with growths of poplar, 
which are of great value to the settlers as a 
fuel supply, and in some places are a!most 
heavy enough to class as woods, The tall slim- 
built white poplar and its near relative, the 
black poplar or balm of Gilead, grow here a 
hundred feet high and ten or twelve inches 
through. Alder, diamond willow, jack pine and 
bireh are also found in this Alberta bush. 
But what makes a lumbering industry possible, 
here as everywhere, is king spruce. The tim- 
ber areas adjoining the lakes and streams have 
a fair percentage of spruce and farther back 
the spruce woods are thick and heavy and of 
excellent quality. 

Edmonton, the Alberta capital, is one of the 
chief lumbering centers in the West, with four 
modern mills that saw timber brought down 
the Saskatchewan River. The limits now being 
operated are a hundred miles up the river and 
each year the loggers are pushing farther back 
into the wilderness. In some of the timber 
country south of the Saskatchewan, however, 
the logs are being manufactured on the spot. 
A typical industry of this kind is shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. It is at Battle 
Lake, forty miles west of the Calgary & Ed- 
monton Railway, and in the heart of a well 
wooded country that grows both spruces and 
oats. The timber area is being operated under 
Government iease and a mill of 20,000 feet 
capacity a day has been at work for four or 
five years. The summer’s cut is about 1,250,- 
000 feet, mostly of spruce, which is teamed 
forty miles to railroad during the following 
winter. Dimension stuff of all kinds, flooring 
and lath are sawn and are marketed in the 
towns along the line. The mill, which is driven by an 
85-horsepower engine, is as yet the only bit of steam 
energy in a region that stretches out in broken patches 
of forest and homestead lands to the mountains. 

Even in the Athabasca and Peace River districts of the 
big north country there are lumber mills. Away up in 
these remoter parts the first settlers were obliged either 
to build their houses and barns of logs, as many do even 
yet, or to whip-saw their boards by hand. Before long, 
however, there will be sawmills everywhere, for there 
is a sprinkling of spruce and balsam poplar all over 
this great hinterland following the rivers and lakes and 
valleys that cross the northern prairies. Small forests 


are found even along the Mackenzie River, where spruce 
trees, somewhat stunted but still of value, grow to within 
twenty miles of the Arctic coast. 


1. Lumber Yard and Grain Fields Are Close Neighbors. 2. 
Lake in the Alberta Bush Country. 
of the Lake 





—Bringing in a Raft of Logs with Motor Boat. 
LUMBERING IN THE ALBERTA REGION OF CANADA. 


Colby Engineering Company, of Portland, representing 
the Brown Hoisting Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
preparing drawings for a 5 ton single man electrically 
operated combined monorail and transfer system. A 
400 foot sorting table will be installed. The dry lumber 
storage shed will be 86x 452 feet with a capacity for 
1,750,000 feet of lumber. The mill will continue in 
operation while improvements are being made. 


PAP OOOO 


Ir is estimated that there is a stand of 30,000,000,000 
feet of western hemlock in Washington and 20,000,000,- 
000 feet in Oregon. Of this amount of this species used 
in Washington, 83 percent is made into box shooks; of 
the amount used in Oregon, 75 percent is converted into 
pulpwood. 





Sawmill at Battle 
3. The Timber Limits Are at Left 


site of the old N. B. Bradley & Sons’ mill and 
will adjoin the Kneeland-Bigelow plant on the 
north. It is planned to improve the river front 
by the construction of new docks so that lum 
ber may be received by water if desirable. 
The new plant will handle largely the hard 
wood output of the Kneeland-Bigelow and the 
Kneeland Lunden & Bigelow mills, which con 
cerns have a timber supply estimated to last 
more than a quarter of a century, but plans 
are also being made for purchasing lumber 
supplies elsewhere whenever necessary, 

Articles of incorporation of the new com 
pany have been completed and forwarded to 
the secretary of State and the officers will be 
as follows: 

President—-Charles A. Bigelow. 

Vice president—D. M. Kneeland. 

Sec’'y and treasurer—James Cooper, Saginaw. 

Mr. Cooper has been for a long time a mem 
ber of the firm of Briggs & Cooper, whole 
sale lumber dealers of Saginaw, and it is an 
nounced that the business of that concern will 
be absorbed by the new company. 

That the new plant will be one of the largest 
and best equipped of its kind in the State, is 
assured by President Charles A. Bigelow, who 
says, ‘‘ There will be no similar institution in 
Michigan better equipped or capable of put 
ting out a larger volume of finished products. ’’ 

This new woodworking plant is expected to 
begin operations not later than July 1. 





GOVERNMENT TIMBER WORTH 
MILLIONS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.—The mer 
chantable timber acquired by the federal Gov 
ernment in the purchase of land for national 
forests in the White Mountains of New Hamp 
shire and the southern Appalachians amounts 
to more than a billion board feet, worth up 
ward of $3,000,000 on the stump, according to 
an appraisement by the Forest Service. 

Plans for cutting some of this timber in 
accordance with scientific forestry methods al 
ready have been prepared and in a few locali 
ties operations have been started. In some 
places it has been found necessary to remove 
mature trees in order to give the young growth 
a chance. This work is being done largely by 
local residents, who have bought the stumpage 
and are converting it into lumber. The con 
struction of roads and trails is making more 
and more timber accessible to lumber operators, 
but the principal uses of these improvements 
at present are for local communication, fire 
protection, and to open up the wild land for 
recreation use. A secondary influence of the 
improvements is to increase the value of the 
land and to make the timber on it more acces 
sible and valuable to operators, 

A great deal of the forest land within the 
purchase areas was cut over or culled before 
the Government acquired it. Nearly all of this 
class of land, however, is covered now with young 
growth, and even the abandoned farm acreage, which 
forms about 2 percent of the whole, is slowly reverting 
to forest. 

Of mature timber which could be placed on the mar 
ket at once the eastern national forests contain a total 
of about 1,100,000,000 board feet, which includes all the 
common eastern hardwoods, together with much spruce, 
a good deal of hemlock and some pine. The land, includ- 
ing the timber, has been bought at an average price of a 
little more than $5 an acre. More than 5,000,000 acres 
of this land will eventually be acquired for national 
forests in the East, if the recommendation made by the 
National Forest Reservation Commission in its last an- 
nual report is carried out. 
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EXPOSITION TRAVEL OFFERS OPPOR 


The two great fairs at San Francisco and San Diego would attract 
thousands of visitors under normal conditions any year; but this 
year, owing to the war in Europe, many of the sightseers who other- 
wise would go abroad will tour the United States, incidentally to their 
visits at the California fairs. Railroad and steamship companies and 
other transportation lines are lavish in advertising the advantages of 
travel over their routes. As a result all lines of travel East and West 
are sure to carry hosts. of tourists who will go “to look over the 
country” as well as to visit the fairs and view the scenery. Thousands 
of travelers will embrace the opportunity to visit the fairs, see the 
scenery and visit relatives and friends along their routes going and 
coming. 

Occasions like this, therefore, afford splendid opportunities for 
advertising advantages of communities along the routes of travel. 
Travelers who are on the lookout for investment opportunities or 
who are for one cause or another seeking business locations or con- 
sidering change of residence will be attracted to communities that 
appear to be most enterprising, progressive and prosperous. 

As spring travel sets in in earnest, therefore, all communities 
should put on their “best bibs and tuckers,” in order that they may 
present the best possible appearance to the class of travelers who are 
most capable of distinguishing between the promising and desirable 
community and the unpromising and undesirable. Every community 
wishes to attract to itself the best class of immigrants, those that 
will add to its enterprise and help it in its progress, becoming real 
assets to the community instead of obstacles to its advancement and 
liabilities on its balance sheet. 

The hundreds of thousands of dollars that are being expended by 
transportation systems to promote traffic along their routes may be 
made to inure largely to the benefit of the communities through 
which these lines pass. This is especially true of junction points 
and other stopping places. Every such place should consider its 
railroad station and surroundings a huge sign setting forth the fact 
that it stands for cleanliness, order and beauty. Whether its station 
now conveys any such sentiment or not, it unquestionably creates a 
deep impression upon the traveler who sees nothing more of the 
community than is observable from car window or station platform. 

Scores of communities already are awake to the advertising op- 
portunities presented by the passenger traffic developed by the expo- 
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sitions and by the general publicity incidental thereto, and they are 
pushing community clean-up and paint-up campaigns in the most 
vigorous fashion. These campaigns are worth a thousand times their 
cost at any time and they should be annual if not semiannual events 
in every self-respecting community. But this year, of all years, 
should be the one in which movements in behalf of sanitation and 
the community beautiful should have the active support of every 
intelligent citizen. 

Undoubtedly the first and most important work in this connection 
is to be done at the railroad stations and in ‘the railroad yards. To 
bring about necessary and desirable improvements of railroad prop- 
erty the consent and cooperation of the railroad corporations are 
necessary. To secure them should be comparatively easy, because 
the interest of transportation companies in community improvement 
is hardly less than that of the communities themselves. In fact these 
companies have been prime movers in work of this sort as is evi- 
denced by thousands of handsome stations set in the midst of delight- 
ful parks and provided with every convenience that can possibly 
contribute to the comfort and pleasure of travelers. 

Many stations, however, are a disgrace to the railroads and to the 
communities that tolerate them. Likewise, railroad yards, littered 
with rubbish and lined with disreputable tumbledown structures, 
testify to a total indifference on the part of the communities to the 
impressions they create not only upon passing visitors but upon the 
more susceptible members of the communities themselves. 

A community is precisely what its members make it, and there 
is no escape from responsibility for conditions, good or bad, that 
prevail within it. While no reputable citizen derives pleasure from 
the fact that conditions in his community are eloquent of neglect’ 
of the higher and better sentiments and aspirations, yet he must 
indeed be indifferent or calloused if he makes no effort to arouse his 
fellow citizens to an appreciation of better things. 

The lumberman especially should be the first to move for civic 
improvement, not only because he is the community’s most sub- 
stantial and enterprising citizen, but because his reward is double: 
he profits as every other citizen profits from the satisfaction of seeing 
order and beauty where disorder and ugliness were before, and in 
addition he is likely to profit in a material way from direct stimulus 
given to his business. 










PROMOTING COMMERCE. 


THE Boarp of Commerce of Detroit, Mich., entertained 
at a dinner March 17 100 merchants, members of the 
Commercial Club of Ashland, Ohio. Incidentally, the 
‘‘Detroiter,’’ the Chamber’s organ, appealed to every 
wholesaler and jobber of Detroit to be present at the 


meeting. 
* * * 


‘SALMON DAY’? was celebrated in Oregon March 11 
by the serving of salmon as a prominent item on menus 
at railroads, hotels, restaurants and clubs. A govern- 
ment bulletin which shows canned salmon at the head 
of the lists of food in protein value was exploited and 
those interesting themselves in the celebration undertook 
to make the observance of the national day more general 
than at any time heretofore. 


* * * 


THE SouTHWEST Louisiana Development Bureau re- 
cently conducted a series of meetings in the parishes of 
Caleasieu, Beauregard and Allen on behalf of the ‘‘ pros- 
perity campaign.’’ In the addresses the excellent market 
afforded by the European war and the consequent profit 
from the production of live stock and diversified farm 
crops were emphasized. Also organization and codpera- 
tion among business men, bankers and professional men 
and farmers were advocated. At DeRidder special at- 
tention was given to the question of agricultural devel- 
opment and codperation to maintain the prosperity of the 
community after the timber has been exhausted. 





CIVIC MOVEMENTS. 


THROUGH its good roads committee the Modesto (Cal.) 
Chamber of Commerce is working earnestly to secure 
the routing of the ‘‘ Yosemite to the sea’’ highway 
through Modesto. As already laid out the route misses 
the town but the good roads boosters of the Chamber 
are determined that it shall be on the highway. 


* * * 


IN AN address at Washington, D. C., Senator Johnson 
N. Camden, of Kentucky, urged upon bankers and busi- 
ness men of the South the necessity of realizing their 
obligations to the farmer in the troubles that have come 
upon him as a result of the European war. Referring 
to the alarming tendency of boys and girls to leave the 
farm Senator Camden said: ‘‘The exodus from the farm 
must be stopped. Rural social conditions must be im- 
proved and made as attractive in their way as city life. 


FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 
It; he will doubtless be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
will appear In this space from week to week. 





COMMUNITY COOPERATION. 


That community is exceptional in which today 
merchants, farmers and other citizens are not or- 
ganized and working together for upbuilding and 
general improvement. The community conscience 
—the spirit of codperation—is aroused throughout 
the land, and citizens of all vocations are exert- 
ing themselves in behalf of the public welfare. 


Merely to list the activities of enterprising com- 
munities would be to catalog’ all the civic virtues. 
Education in its broadest sense is receiving large 
consideration, and the work of public schools 
especially is being conducted along lines calculated 
to ——e boys and girls into citizens better fitted 
to labor in rural vocations and to lead in commu- 
nity affairs. The problems of every class are be- 
ing studied and earnest efforts are being made to 
solve them in a manner that shall promote both 
public and private welfare. Permanent roads, 
scientific agriculture, good markets, pure bred live 
stock and diversified farming are being striven for 
by merchants and farmers working hand in hand; 
and the same organized instrumentality that is 
used to help the farmer is devoting a large 
part of its efforts to the improvement of retail 
merchandising methods in, the local stores. 


This all but universal movement is especially 
significant to rural communities; for it means to 
those engaged in its progress, prosperity and gen- 
eral enlightenment; and to those that remain unor- 
ganized and inactive it means ultimately elimina- 
tion. Citizens everywhere have long been familiar 
with the law of competition as it operates be- 
tween individual merchants, and they have often 
seen the fact demonstrated that weakness and 
incompetence in merchandising must inevitably 
give way before enterprise and efficiency; but they 
have not so generally realized that the same law 
operates in precisely the same way in competition 
between communities. . 


Unquestionably many rural communities in all 
sections. are suffering ‘losses in population and a 
narrowing of their spheres of influence because in 
their unorganized condition they cannot with- 
stand the competition of more enterprising com- 
munities that are strongly organized and vigorously 
aggressive in enlarging their fields of operation. 

Such changes of community boundaries are tak- 
Ing place dally in all parts of the country; gains 
being made by vigorous organized communities at 
the expense of weak unorganized groups. It is for 
the citizens of this community to determine for 
themselves into which class it shall be placed— 
whether the next decade shall see it moving for- 
ward in the front ranks of the army of progress 
or taking its place at the rear among the incom- 
petent and the unfit. 











Unless the restlessness and discontent of the boys and 
girls on the farm are overcome, no one can tell what the 
end will be. With increased- wealth will come better 
social, educational and religious facilities, and with more 
comforts will come greater contentment. Farming is the 
basic industry of humanity, yet there is none so neg- 
lected by those whose prosperity immediately depends 
upon it.’’ 





EDUCATIONAL. 


THROUGH the efforts of the Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas and of the Confederacy, after the reconstrue- 
tion of the old stone fort at Nacogdoches, a library was 
started a short time ago. The institution was opened 
with a librarian in charge. Books are being added to 
the shelves daily and a very creditable library is assured. 


* * * 


At Omro, Wis., a corn and dairy school was conducted 
for a week under the direction of the State College of 
Agriculture, in codperation with the local high school 
and the Webster manual training school. The program 
was in charge of the instructor in agriculture at the 
local high school and two instructors from the State 
University College of Agriculture codperated. As a 
part of the program were numerous social features, 
music and illustrated lectures by instructors and local 
talent. On the final day of the school dinner was served 
by the local Grange. 


* * * 


To STIMULATE interest among the pupils of the schools 
in gardening, domestic science and manual training the 
city superintendent of the Baker (Ore.) schools is plan- 
ning the formation of industrial clubs. As a result of 
work in these clubs the superintendent expects that bet- 
ter displays will be made at the County and State fairs 
next fall. He plans to have seven clubs in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades of the schools alone. 
Teachers in the schools will act as advisors and it is ex- 
pected that parents also will assist in directing the 
pupils. 


* * * 


At A dinner tendered by the new members of the Cen- 
tralia (Wash.) Commercial Club to the old members, 
clean-up day, the farmers’ educational campaign and 
other welfare subjects were discussed. It was proposed 
to close the local stores on March 24, when the city 
clean-up day is to be held. The city has been divided 
into districts and a thorough clean-up will take place. 
A school holiday also has been given for that day. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Cheap Wit Fails to Halt Progress in Arkansas—Health Giving Climate and Energy in the Bear State—Characteristics 
of a Wideawake Lumberman Leader—Church Building a Doubtful Venture. 


ASPERSIONS AND ADVANTAGES OF THE BEAR 
STATE. 


You don’t care for the fellow who says unkindly things 
about his friends merely for the purpose of raising a 
laugh, do you? Then what is your opinion of the men 
who have said unkindly and untrue things about their 
neighbors and their native State and have done it for a 
living? To say nothing of their coarseness and bad 
taste, they are surely not of the fiber of which good citi- 
zens are made. Irony, I suppose, has its uses. Some- 
times it seems that nothing else will prick the balloon 
of foolish projects or keep the feet of an excited crowd 
on the ground. But when a man holds up his neighbors 
to ridicule with no idea of causing reforms or doing any- 
thing else except to get money into his own pockets that 
is a good time to tell the would-be humorist his real 
name. 

Arkansas has suffered more than any other State, 
perhaps, from the witticisms of its own citizens. There 
are some men who pose as humorists and who have be- 
come writers of some repute who have made fortunes by 
means of aiming their raw jokes at their Arkansas neigh- 
bors; and they, more than any other people, have given 
out the wide impression of the backwardness of the State. 
Probably they have kept thousands of men away from it, 
men whose only prejudice against Arkansas has been 
drawn from the pages of these humorists. They have 
made thousands of dollars writing the stuff, but they 
have cost the State millions. I can’t see that this is 
much different from stepping over to your neighbor’s 
store, hitting him behind the ear, and looting his till; 
ean you? 

Arkansas is not like all the other States and is proud 
of the fact. Perhaps in parts she may be somewhat back- 
ward, but no one knows this better than she does, and she 
is taking pains to keep in the way of progress. But for 
some years, at least, she will struggle under the handicap 
which these writers have fastened upon her, and she is 
searcely to be blamed if gratitude is not among the 
emotions she feels toward them. 

Fortunately their venom is being neutralized by other 
writers, sensible, kindly, out-door men who have a fond- 
ness for the soil and who are clear-eyed enough to see 
the possibilities in the climate and soil of Arkansas. 
The public, having laughed at the satirists, begins to 
have a vague feeling of having been hoaxed; so these 
new, straight-forward, truth-telling scribes are getting 
a respectful hearing. 

A Wholesome State Champion. 

One of the most famous of these is William R. Light- 
on, the creator of ‘‘Billy Fortune,’’ the cowboy with 
the fresh and jubilant outlook upon life. Mr. Lighton 
took up an old, worn-out tenant farm a mile or two from 
Fayetteville, a town in the very summit of the Ozarks, 
and by means of intelligence and farming science 
has made a real farm out of it. He has writ- 
ten extensively on farming subjects, and his own 
story of ‘‘Happy Hollow,’’ as he has named the 
place, appeared some time back in the Country Gentle- 
man. I saw it stated of him some place that he is ‘‘at 
once an exponent of the new agriculture and of the old 
beauty of country life.’’ Some of his neighbors joke 
about him a little in a kindly way. Colonel Clark said 
to me: ‘‘Lighton does some good farming, but he isn’t 
generally thought of as a practical farmer. He listens 
to that stream that runs back of his house and hears 
musi¢e in its ripples. Most of his neighbors see only a 
place to water a cow. He sees beauty in rugged rocks 
where they can’t see anything but a sure, straight road 
to bankruptcy.’’ 

Lighton has gotten his little tinge of a reputation for 
impracticability, I reckon, because he finds it possible 
to talk and write about the intangible things that don’t 
lend themselves easily to speech. It isn’t easy to define 
sensibly the passion for the out of doors and for grow- 
ing’crops and for handling stock that go into the make- 
up of the real farmer, and yet these things are perhaps 
the most important of all. If a doctor or an actor or a 
writer or a chef does not find genuine pleasure in doing 
his work the amount of money that is to be made in 
these professions is not of the first importance. Some- 
times a man has to do work he doesn’t like in order to 
have anything at all to do. But with only one life to 
live and trying to make an- intelligent choice a young 
fellow needs a wider kind of information than statistics 
ean give him. This wider information is the kind that 
Mr. Lighton and other writers like him are trying to give. 
They are laying stress on the human as well as on the 
scientific and statistical sides of the game. Colonel 
Clark, after he got through with his little joke about 
the music in the ripples, said, ‘‘ Living has some part in 
life, I -reckon.’’ 

L. R. Putman, the leading lumberman of Fayetteville, 
took me out to Happy Holiow, and I lounged around 
with Mr. Lighton and Mr. Putman for an hour or two 

in the ‘‘House that Bill Built,’’ this being a little, 
detached office where Lighton does his writing. Before 
we left he took us around to his smoke house, where a 
fragrant aroma of green hickory smoke was putting the 
finishing touches on shoulders and hams and bacon, and 
he told us that, figuring feed and labor and everything, 
the meat hanging there had cost him 5% cents a pound. 








This is put down to indicate that as a practical farmer 
he may not be so slow, either. 


Life in the Ozarks. 


Some time ago, while I was still in Missouri, I met 
a salesman in a lumber office and in the course of our 
talk I said that I intended going to Fayetteville. ‘‘That’s 
where this man Putman lives, isn’t it?’’ he asked. ‘‘I 
sure would like to meet that man. I’ve heard of him 
all over my territory, and if he’s as good a man as peo- 
ple say he is he must be a dandy.’’ I, too, had been 
hearing about Mr. Putman and wanted to meet him in 
his native haunts, for if a man is to be understood at 
all he must be seen in the place where he lives and gath- 
ers in his sheaves. 

I am ashamed to say that, although I have made one 
previous trip across the State of Arkansas, I, like a lot 
of other uninformed men, was disposed to question 
whether any good could come out of Nazareth. Per- 
haps Fayetteville is above the average of towns in its 
State, perhaps it is not; but it is one of the really at- 
tractive residence towns that I have had the pleasure of 


seeing. It is called the ‘‘ Hill City’’ and deserves the 
name. The skyline is rimmed with the ranges of the 


Ozarks that were filmed with a bluish haze as though the 
season might have been autumn instead of the actual 
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later winter that it was. I am tempted to borrow ex- 
travagance of language from the real estate boosters for 
the purpose of describing this town, for the charm of 
the climate completely ‘‘ got my goat,’’ as they say at 
the university over the hill. I had left rain and fog and 
ice and had dived head first into a succession of golden, 
basking days that made me for the first time look with 
envy on the career and prerogatives of a cat. I felt 
like lying down in the sunshine and dozing through a 
sleepy afternoon saturated in the warm mountain air. 

Colonel Clark tells me he has never seen a blinding 
snow storm nor a summer night so warm that bed cov- 
erings were not necessary. The colonel was introduced 
to me by a man who went to Fayetteville for his health 
and who at the end of four months had gained twenty 
pounds. ‘‘We’re getting a little color into his comb 
now,’’ the colonel said. ‘‘When he came he looked like 
a Methodist preached that has been holding a six-weeks 
revival meeting and doing all the preaching. He was 
skinny and sanctified and washed-out looking. This cli- 
‘mate will do the trick if it’s given a chance. The people 
don’t work hard here like they do in other places, and 
their fathers and grandfathers before them did not. 
They depend on the natural fertility of the soil.’’ 

On the hill northwest of the town is located the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. It is a young institution but al- 
ready it has some substantial and rather fine buildings 
and is educating 900 students. The student body looked 
to be the same as students the world over—well dressed, 
intelligent, full of life. On walking over the campus I 
discovered an inscription on the sidewalk: ‘‘School is 
h—1l.’’ Just underneath it was another: ‘‘So is the 
Life of a Freshman.’’ These things have all the ear- 


marks of being the anguished utterances of blasted ex- 
perience speaking when silence had become intolerable, 


writing on imperishable stone those sentiments that every 
student generation forges in bitterness and then, after 
the manner of students, laughs at. Mr. Putman tells 
me the presence of the university makes a great differ- 
ence in the intellectual and cultural life of the town. 


A Sturdy Arkansas Lumberman. 


It seems to take me a long time to get around to Mr. 
Putman and his work. He is the high mogul of the 
Northwest Arkansas Lumber Company, a concern with 
a big plant and a fine looking shed. The front is brick 
and is faced with fancy curves and architectural orna- 
ments that make it a fine looking place, but handsome 
as the front of the shed is it gives small indication of 
the size of the plant. One has to go into the back yard 
to get the full sweep of the place. It has its own rail- 
road trackage and has plenty of room for all stock. 

When I went in Mr. Putman was engaged in the lively 
and pleasing diversion of jumping on the necks of those 
people whose accounts were long past due. He had a 
lot of papers spread out in front of him on his desk and 
was so industriously fixing up schemes for making them 
come across that I could already hear the money clinking 
in the till. I asked him if credits were long, for that 
usually is true in farming communities. He said that 
probably every yard had more on its books than it ought 
to have but that he didn’t consider his accounts in any 
but pretty satisfactory shape. 

‘‘Do the farmers around here own their own farms, 
or are they most tenants?’’ I asked, unconscious of the 
fact that I was treading on dangerous ground. 

‘“Do they own their own farms?’’ he said. ‘‘You’d 
better believe they do. There is-so little tenantry here 
that you might as well count it out entirely. There are 
a few farms owned by old people who have moved to 
town, but you won’t find any large blocks of land owned 
by one man. That is the worst possible condition, to my 
mind. That is what brings in the evil of a single crop. 
Down in the cotton country, where land is owned in 
blocks, the landlord compels his tenants to raise cotton, 
or has in previous years, because he could turn it into 
money at once. We have never been bothered with the 
single-crop delusion in this part of Arkansas. We’ve 
always practiced diversification. We come very near to 
raising everything we use for food ourselves. Some time 
ago some Arkansas people gave a banquet and announced 
that everything in the food line that appeared on the 
tables had been produced in Arkansas. People thought” 
that was wonderful; but as a matter of fact it is a rare 
thing for us to have anything but Arkansas products on 
our tables at any time.’’ 


Some Character Indications. 

While we were talking an old lady came in and said 
she wanted to make a payment on her account and left 
$8. She told Mr. Putman that she would pay the rest, 
about $8 or $9 more, just as soon as she could get around 
to it. After she had gone he told me her story. She is 
a widow. Her house had burned down some time before, 
and she came and told him about how she wanted to 
build but didn’t have the money. He said he didn’t 
make a practice of selling on long accounts but that he 
would sell her the stuff, and she might pay it when she 
could. This had been more than a year before. 

‘¢That money comes hard for her,’’ Mr. Putman said. 
‘‘She’s gotten that $8 together a dime and a quarter at 
a time by selling a chicken or a few vegetables. She’s 
had bad luck and lost a horse and some hogs, but she’ll 
pay it all sooner or later.’’ 

That is what may safely be called character. Too bad 
that it isn’t more widely diffused among the rest of us. 

‘*T have a note that acts as a foot-burner in making 
some of my slow people hurry up,’’ Mr. Putman re- 
marked. ‘‘When an account has run as long as I think 
it ought to I get the man to sign one of these notes. I 
let him have some additional time, thirty or sixty days, 
without interest. And then if the note is not paid at 
that date it begins to draw interest from the time the 
stuff was sold or at some subsequent fixed date. When a 
man realizes that if he slips past his allotted time it 
will cost him back interest for six months or so he is 
very likely to make some strong efforts to get the money 
together in some way.’’ 


Wooden Silo Enthusiasts. 


Mr. Putman is a staunch advocate of the silo, and 
with him that means the wooden silo. Not many cement 
or clay-products silos have been tried near Fayetteville, 
and when a man gets to arguing in favor of that kind 
of a structure Mr. Putman pulls some pictures of his 
adversary’s favorite kind that show them falling to 
pieces. These are from actual photographs and are hard 
to argue down. The yard carries a stock of fir for the 
making of silos, and the stuff is shaped in the yard’s 
own mill, 

‘*Some time ago I went from Kansas City to Omaha to 
attend to some business in connection with silo con- 
struction,’’?’ Mr. Putman said, ‘‘and since my mind was 
full of silo ideas I kept watching for them along the 
road. In Omaha I saw the man I was looking for, and 
we got to talking over his proposition. He seemed sur- 
prised that there should be any such structures in Arkan- 
sas. I told him I had been watching for silos all day 
while riding from Kansas City to Omaha and asked him 
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how many he supposed I had seen. He said he had made 
the trip in daylight but had not been thinking of such 
things and could not guess. I told him that on the entire 
trip I had seen only one silo, and it was not completely 
built. Then I told him that there were 100 of them in 
my own county, That was some time ago. At present 
there are about 150 in this one county alone, and it is 
known as a fruit county more than as a stock section.’’ 

While we were out at Happy Hollow Mr. Putman was 
talking about this subject, and Mr. Lighton proved to 
be an enthusiast, also. 

‘‘Farming is not going to approximate its maximum 
production in any part of this country until the silo 
comes into use,’’ he said. ‘‘This farm has done without 
thus far, but as soon as the weather gets suitable for 
it I am going to have one built and ready for the fall 
cutting.’ 

Mr. Putman has not only pushed these big canneries 
with good success among his own people; he has exhib- 
ited at the fairs in different parts of his State and has 
won ‘a.number of premiums. He showed me the little 
model that he takes around to these shows. And then 
he has another model a little larger than this that stands 
out in front of the office during the open season. When 
I was there this model was inside getting repainted and 
otherwise dolled up for the coming campaign. 


Road Building in a Thrifty Country. 


When we were driving out to Happy Hollow I asked 
Mr. Putman if anything much were being done in the 
way of getting good roads. 

‘*Something is being done,’’ he said, ‘‘but much re- 
mains still to be done. This road has received quite a 
bit of work. But we have no very good methods of get- 
ting things done. We’ve had to rely on public senti- 
ment. Now, public sentiment is good, but it works out 
usually that one man has the sentiment and another has 
to do the work. I worked around until we raised a 
little purse one time and got King, the road-drag man, 
to come down and talk to a mass meeting. That did a 
lot of good, and the farmers out this way got in line 
on the proposition of each one’s dragging the road along 
his farm. Then I marked the sections of road by means 
of pieces of board nailed to the fence and each bearing 
a number. A committee that did not know which man 
was working any particular part of the road would go 
over it every so often, and the man having the best 
piece of road drew a prize that I gave. This dragging 
is still kept up pretty well, but it will not amount to as 
much as is possible until the public hires it done. I 
guess you’ve noticed that we don’t have many automo- 
biles; well, the roads are the answer to that. I haven’t 
one myself. Every once in a while the whole family 
goes off for a day’s outing and fishing, and if we had a 
ear we could go farther. But while I will be glad to 
see the good roads come, and they’re coming fast, I don’t 
know that I’ll be so glad to see the good money tied up 
in unproductive machinery.’’ 

This country is still in appearance a timbered country, 
though right around Fayetteville most of the good timber 
has been cut. But it is in just such places as this that 
retailers have the most trouble with the operations of the 
little sawmill and the consequent loss of trade in fram- 
ing sticks. I asked Mr. Putman if he had to meet this 
condition. 


Portable Mill Competition in a Hardwood Belt. 


‘¢Some lumber is sawn in the hills near here,’’ he said, 
‘hut it is not a thing that I object to. It seems only 
right and proper if a farmer wants to clear off a patch 
of timber and to build a barn that he combine the two, 
get in a mill, and cut his own timbers. It is his, and 
there is little else he could do with the trees. I don’t 
believe it hurts my trade as much as it helps. I have 
noticed that the better farmers don’t bother much with 
native timber. It is never sawn accurately, and if put 
up green it warps out of shane and eats the nails off, 
and if allowed to dry it gets hard as iron and can’t be 
worked. The little fellows build their buildings out of 
this stuff and by this means slowly get ahead. It helps 
them along to the point where they, too, will be in a 
position to afford good lumber for all their buildings. 

‘“We’ve got some great hardwood timber here in the 
Ozarks. Last fall the boys ran me for Congress on the 
Bull Moose ticket and during the campaign I covered 
the entire district, some of which I’d never been over. 
There is one county east of here that hasn’t any rail- 
road in it, and the only county of that kind in the State, 
and I doubt if anywhere else in the entire country can be 
found such big tracts of fine hardwoods. A friend of 
mine has 100,000 acres in one solid block. 

‘¢There is still a pretty good quantity of black walnut 
through here. Black walnut used to be made into 
shingles, shaved out by hand. A shaved walnut shingle 
will last about forever—comnvaratively. There are roofs 
of that kind in perfect condition that have been on houses 
for more than fifty years. There are walnut fence rails 
to be found, and these, too, never seem to rot. When 
they were split out there was no more local market for 
walnut than for any other kind of wood. So if a man 
wanted a few rails and also wanted to get a clump of 
walnuts out of a field the walnut went into the fence 
as a matter of course. 


Usual and Unusual Side Lines. 


‘¢We make a iot of cabinet work in our mill, and we 
are fixed to do anything of this kind that may be called 
for. I have several tables in my house that were made 
down here. Just now we are running the mill only every 
other day, and in this way we keep from shutting down 
entirely. I don’t want to turn the men loose, both on 
their account and on mine. Because of making so much 
cabinet work and other stuff of fine quality we have to 
have a pretty good sized dry kilt and to keep it heated 
we use steam power. This makes it possible to make our 
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heat and power out of the scraps that otherwise would go 
to waste. E 

‘“We handle a side line of coal as well as paints and 
building hardware. The man who came in ahead of you 
was one of the university professors, who was buying 
coal for one of the churches. If you have walked around 
town much you have noticed that for a town of this size 
we-are well supplied with churches. I am glad to see 
this if the people want that sort of thing. There is no 
doubt that they give a good appearance to the place 
and make it more attractive as a residence point. But 
the fact is the churches are rather built ahead of them- 
selves. Many of them were put up because of temporal 
ambition, I think, instead of spiritual fervor. I suppose 
I have helped with contributions of money and of lumber 
to build all that have been put up during recent years, 
and now they come in, just as the professor did a short 
time ago, and want to buy their coal at 50 cents less 
than market price. I am not complaining of this, for 
it is the same thing that retailers meet everywhere. But 
it does get to be something of a burden to all of us. 
From the point of view of business efficiency it seems as 
though a large amount of money is tied up in church 
property that is unproductive. It is that much money 
gone out of productive use for all time, and considering 
the number of hours a week that it is used its use must 
cost far and away more than the use of any other kind 
of building. I haven’t any solution, but it seems as 
though this is something for business men to think 
about.’’ 


Characters and Character in a Picturesque Town. 


Fayetteville has a picturesque character in the person 
of an old scout, a veteran of the frontier Indian wars. 
He came, I think, from England to Canada, drifted down 
through our own Northwest, developed into a skilful 
frontiersman, took part in a number of expeditions, 
fought and scouted under Custer, and finally, when the 
red men had ceased from troubling and were taking to 
the white man’s firewater as a pleasanter form of de- 
struction than the white man’s gunpowder, he came to 
Fayetteville and established his great collection of Indian 
relics in a little house on the side of the mountain. 
Every night, I am told, at 9 o’clock he sounds ‘‘taps’’ 
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on an old army trumpet. Time was when this old man 
and his history would have fired my imagination more 
than any other person or thing possibly could have done, 
and I reckon no red-blooded American boy ever grows 
clear away from the fierce old romance of the great 
West when it still was really wild. The Old Scout at, 
least gives a picturesque touch to a peaceful farming 
town and serves to remind us that in point of time, at 
least, we are not far from the days when every man 
was his own life preserver. 

Fayetteville is a picturesque town in many particulars, 
though this has come about because it has proved attrac- 
tive to all kinds of people. They have come from all 
over the country for the benefit of its mountain climate, 
and of late years they have come to take advantage of 
its farming possibilities. These newcomers are proving 
to be a stimulus to the native stock of farmers; in fact, 
the two are doing each other mutual good. The new 
man is bringing in the science, and the old timer con- 
tributes the sound common sense and the experience. 
Sometimes the hill farmer who has grown up on his 
farm is fooled about the value of some idea that looks 
plumb foolish to him, but often he is able to save the 
newcomer from the folly that lies in his inexperience. 
The interchange of ideas is a good thing for both. 

The people about Fayetteville are a kindly, sociable 
lot. As nearly as I can tell they believe in having a 
good time and not in working to excess. A northerner 
sometimes finds this provoking until he gets to under- 
stand the type of mind he is dealing with. He mistakes 
their easy-going ways for sluggish and sodden laziness, 
but in this he is badly mistaken. 

Benton and Washington are the great fruit producing 
counties of the Ozarks, and this, so the local growers 
claim, means of the whole country. Those 150 silos in 
Washington County ‘mean something in the way of 
progress. Mr. Lighton says that Washington County 
in the future will become more famous for its grapes 
than it is now for its apples. 


A Successful Leader. 


One thing that these easy-going hill farmers need and 
that is not developed among themselves is leaders. In 
this respect the presence of a man like Mr. Putman is 
of incalculable value to them. In these days of collect- 
ive action no people can get the full amount of progress 
and satisfaction out of their community without getting 
together on a good many propositions. It becomes even 
more apparent in such a place as Fayetteville than in 
other communities that such getting together can’t pos- 
sibly come about unless there is some person with much 
native energy of mind to direct it. Mr. Putman’s suc- 
cess in getting the farmers interested in good roads is 
an indication of what he can do. It would be a grouchy 
and acid disposition that would wish to change the char- 
acter of the community entirely, for there are comfortable 
neighborliness and good will apparent in the very atmos- 
phere of the place the loss of which could not be com- 
pensated for by much brisking up of the pace of living. 
But many things can be done for making life still more 
comfortable and complete. Mr. Putman is taking a 
full share in this work. Of course it is to his financial 
advantage, and this alone would justify his extra work. 
But if I can make even a remote guess at his motives I 
reckon he gets a lot of fun and satisfaction out of it 
aside from the extra financial profit. 





MEET TO CONSIDER LIEN LAW CHANGES. 


CoLumMBus, OHI0., March 29.—About forty dealers in 
builders’ supplies and lumber met at the Chittenden 
Hotel, this city, last week to discuss the proposed changes 
in the mechanics’ lien law. The dealers represented all 
sections of the State and the meeting was presided over 
by A. C. Klumph, of Cleveland. The dealers are satisfied 
with the present mechanics’ lien law but the building 
and loan associations want a change and a bill is now 
pending in the Ohio legislature containing the proposed 
changes. A committee was named by Mr. Klumph to 
meet with a similar committee from the building and 
loan organizations to arrive at an understanding. 

The building and loan people want permission to take 
a mortgage on a building in process of construction and 
it is proposed to give this mortgage priority over me- 
chanics’ lien after a notice of: fifteen days is given 
by the concern taking the loan. If no claims are filed 
by the material men the mortgage then becomes affec- 
tive over all subsequent liens. These changes will prob- 
ably be agreed to by the supply men of the State. 





FORESTED ESTATE TO BE PRESERVED. 


MIDDLEBURY, VT., March 30.—By the will of Johh Bat- 
tell, owner of one of the finest forest estates in Vermont, 
this magnificent forest estate which has been one of 
Vermont’s famous beauty spots, is to be preserved by the 
United States Government and Middlebury College. 
Chipman Hill is given to the town of Middlebury for 
a public park. Funds are also provided for a perpetual 
observance by the town of Forefathers’ Day. Practically 
the entire estate is left for public purposes. 

The forest lands are estimated at 20,000 acres and 
will pass to the control of the college as a specimen of 
the original Vermont forest. The United States will 
come into possession of EHen’s Mountain, in. the towns 
of Lincoln and Warren, to be preserved so far as pos 
sible in its primitive beauty. With Chipman Hill is 
left a fund of $9,900 for park maintenance, and Middle- 
bury College receives $5,000 unrestricted and $5,000 to 
be used in caring for the lands about Bread Loaf Inn 
and along the highway to Ripton. Most of the rest 
of the personal property goes to the Middlebury Con- 
gregational Church. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


One Retailer’s Idea of How a Lineyard Manager May Establish Trade — A Home-Made Shingle Bundler That Is 2 
Success — Letters From Dealers Solicited. 


RETAIL METHODS CONTEST RESUMED. 


In resuming the Retail Methods Contest which was 
suspended for a short time during the busy convention 
season, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN solicits the united 
codperation of the retail lumber dealers in making this 
department both interesting and valuable to the retailers. 
Many letters have been received from retailers in all 
sections of the country stating that they have been very 
much interested in and greatly benefited by the letters 
that have appeared in the contest department from time 
to time, many of the methods described having proved to 
be valuable labor and time savers. 

The present contest will close with the issue of June 
26 and in making the awards the judges will be asked to 
include the retail letters published in the issue of 
March 27. 

The prizes to be awarded in the contest will be an- 
nounced later, but assurance can here be given that they 
will be of value and something that will be prized by 
every retailer fortunate enough to be included in the 
list of prize winners. 

Letters for this department are solicited from anyone 
connected with a retail lumber yard in the United States 
or Canada and may deal with any subject of interest to 
the retail lumber trade. Methods or devices that are 
being used with success, plans for enlarging and holding 
trade, cost systems, collection methods, ways of success- 
fully meeting mail order competition are among the sub- 
jects that could be discussed with interest but by no 
means cover the entire field, and contributors to this 
department are at liberty to select any subject on which 
they may wish to write. 

The contest is now open and it is hoped that as much 
interest or more will be manifested in it by the dealers 
as was the case before the contest was temporarily sus- 

pended. The names of the judges who will make the 
ainaile in this contest will be announced as soon as they 
have been selected. 





HOW A YARD MANAGER SHOULD CONDUCT 
HIMSELF. 
COVINGTON, OKLA. 

If you are now manager of some lineyard, or expect 
to be in the near future, there are a few things I wish 
to impress upon you that no doubt you will find worthy 
of consideration. If you are employed by some good 
company no doubt you will want to stay with it, and to 
do so you will find it pays to give some attention to a 
place of prominence among the business men of your 
town so as to feel that you should have something to say 
about the way in which the affairs of your town should 
be governed and that what you have to say in matters 
pertaining to public welfare be accorded some con- 
sideration. Your opinion on certain things should also 
be requested, and you will soon find that the public will 
recognize the justice for which you stand. You will 
consciously or unconsciously cultivate the acquaintance 
of the business men of your town so that you will be on 
intimate terms with them through your interest in their 
welfare. You will no doubt receive pleasantly the ad- 
vance which will be given to you in a social way. 

I do not think it best to give all your attention to town 
people but you should have an interest in your farmer 
friends as well. By doing this you will consequently find 
yourself a welcome guest in the homes of a considerable 
number of the more prosperous and influential ones. 
After you have gained this standing you will begin to see 
your business steadily increase each year and it will 
be less difficult for you to obtain more than your share 
of the better class of business in your district. You 
will find it much easier to dissuade those who insist on 
figuring their bills at other places; and if you will 
show each one an interested attitude those that have 
been hide bound will loosen up in their opinion of what 
you are there for and will be willing to take and give as 
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the case may be. 
in you. 

Do justice to each one so that your argument in favor 
of giving you their business in place of taking it to 
other towns or to your competitors will be effective. 
After you win their confidence you will find that some of 
them will use their influence with their friends to pre- 
vent them from going to other places. As the months 
go by they will purchase more and more, knowing that 
when they wish to make a purchase of material of any 
kind they will be justified in bringing their list to you 
first and asking you offhand to furnish the goods, feel- 
ing sure that you can be depended upon to give them 
as good goods as they could get elsewhere and that any 
article you may recommend will prove to be just as you 
say it is. In doing this you will find that your customers 
will depend on you for almost everything they need, and 
at the close of the year’s business you will find you 
have made a larger percentage of net profit than you 
did last year or the year before. You may be alive to 
all this or you may t take it that the cause was brought 
on by a betterment of financial conditions throughout the 
country, but in most cases poor business is the fault of 
the managers. 

Be honest in all transactions; use a little mother wit 
in all your deals for mother wit is the foundation of all 
good sound judgment. C. E. RENNISSION, 

Yard Manager Antrim Lumber Company. 


They will also place more confidence 





HOME-MADE SHINGLE BUNDLER. 
Hvrey, S. D. 

Many of our old-time yard managers and foremen, 
especially back during the days when rusty, short-lived, 
black iron strips were used in bundling shingles, and 
prior to the advent of the galvanized ties, will recall 
the state of horror and feeling of terror that came over 
them, when the notation ‘‘ Transferred in Transit’’ ap- 
peared on the freight bill covering a shipment of red 
eedar shingles. 

It usually signified that anywhere from a dozen to 
fifty or more bundles had been broken open, scattered 
promiscuously and reloaded with a pitch fork or blower 
stacker. How we used to dread bundling them up again, 
and how tedious the job appeared, and how they were 
left in piles and wind-rows awaiting a more opportune 
time to clean up the despised chore. 

These conditions and the introduction of the bungalow 
type of home construction with dipped, stained and 
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2—Packing the Shingles in Bundles. No. 3- 


A HOME-MADE BUNDLER THAT MAKES IT EASY TO HANDLE LOOSE SHINGLES FROM BROKEN PACKAGE OR THAT HAVE BEEN DIPPED, 


—Top Band in Place. 


treated shingles, were the ‘‘mother necessity’’ tha‘ 
called forth the shingle bundler shown in the accompany 
ing illustrations. The home builder desiring a stained 
shingle roof or sides has found that opening the bunc! 
and dipping the shingles separately into the stain, allow 
ing them to drain and dry to be the most satisfactor: 
method of accomplishing this treatment, the rebundliny 
to care for them until the workmen got to the job ani 
for the purpose of getting them on to the roof has bee: 
somewhat of a bug-bear, so for this operation and rea 
sons already explained this home-made shingle bundle: 
was devised. 

We use it in the yard when the occasion requires 
and loan it to our customers and carpenters who wis! 
to dip and rebundle their shingles. We find it an ex 
ceptionally convenient device. Besides being easy t 
use, it is very simple and inexpensive to make and will 
last an ordinary life time. 

The drawing and halftone illustrations accompanying 
this letter are plain and explain themselves and any 
yard foreman should be able to manufacture one in a 
few hours, 

J. A. SHAEFFER. 


WILL BUILD OF WOOD. 


Highest Building in New England to Be Constructed 
Entirely of That Material. 





Boston, Mass., March 29.—Wood has been chosen for 
the material with which to construct the highest build 
ing in New England. This is the proposed Tip-Top 
House for the loftiest pinnacle of Mount Washington, 
in Northern New Hampshire. Careful engineering was 
necessary in planning this building upon an open moun- 
tain top more than 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and to insure its stability against the tremendous sweep 
of the winter gales. 

The officers of the Mount Washington Railway Com- 
pany, the corporation that owns and operates the cog 
railway up the side of the mountain and holds title 
to a few acres of the topmost rocks of the peak, de- 
eided after a careful investigation that wood would give 
the very best results and be the most dependable under 
all the adverse conditions. Work is to be started right 
away and it will be ready for the trampers and outdoor 
enthusiasts about August 1. 

The new house will be a station and restaurant for 
patrons of the mountain railway, and there will also 
be limited sleeping accommodations for the general 
public. It will be one and one-half stories high, with 
eighteen guest rooms on the second floor. 

Entering from the train platform through an ample 
vestibule one will find a great room 102 by 37 feet, 
the walls and ceilings finished in unplaned cypress 
stained in soft tones. In the center will be the office 
counter, to the right of which will be the lunch counters 
and tables sufficient for eighty guests. The commodious 
rest room provided with big comfortable chairs arranged 
about a capacious fireplace also will be beamed and 
paneled in cypress. 


CAN BE TAXED ONLY ONCE. 


TacoMA, WASH., March 27.—The State supreme court 
in a decision during the week holds that when a logging 
railroad is operated solely for the purpose of hauling 
logs and timber and not as a common carrier, and is 
taxed as part of the realty, it can not be levied on again 
as a railroad. The case was that of the Hammond 
Lumber Company against Cowlitz County. An effort 
was made by the county to assess the logging road as 
a railroad following its assessment as part of the land. 
The lower court held this tantamount to double taxation 
and Cowlitz County appealed to the supreme court with 
the result that the lumber company wins again. 





Putting on the Pressure. 


No. 4—-Nailing Fast the Binding 
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-CHICAGO’S BUILDING STRIKE APPROACHES A CRISIS. 


Men Who Are Out May Be Forced Into Conciliatory Mood by Determined Stand of “Regular” Element — Fight 
Revolves Around Adoption of Uniform Three-Year Agreement—Employers to Prepare Answer. 


Vith the spring construction season at hand, Chicago 
avain finds itself coping with a serious labor situation. 
A strike enlisting certain lines of the building trades 
bevan a month ago when the lathers refused to work on 
nonunion material that had been brought to Chicago. 
Sympathetic strikes followed until the situation became 
so serious that no less a light than Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, came 
to “hieago and used his best efforts to secure peace. 
As this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes to press 
it looks as if the difficulties might be ironed out and 
millions of dollars of prospective building in Chicago 
which is now in a ‘‘paper’’ stage on account of the 
labor situation would proceed. 

rhe labor situation in Chicago this spring is a peculiar 
ouc. At present most of the building trades are co- 
jperating with the Building Construction Employers’ 
Association, seeking to force a faction known as ‘‘in- 
surgents’’ to accept a uniform agreement, but should 
these efforts fail the situation has such complications 
that a general strike among the building trades in Chi- 
cago might result. The men who are now out may be 
forced back to their jobs promptly by the stand of the 
‘regular’? element in the building trades, or the breach 
may gradually broaden until the strike assumes huge 
proportions. 

Several conferences were held during the week between 
the Building Construction Employers’ Association and 
representatives of certain of the building trades, seeking 
to reach some basis upon which the ‘‘insurgent’’ trades 
could be induced to abandon their position and return to 
work. The last conference before this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN went to press was held Thursday 
afternoon at the offices of the Building Construction Em- 
ployers’ Association in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. In this conference were President Samuel Gompers, 
of the American Federation of Labor; Thomas J. Wil- 
liams, president of the building trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor, five representatives of 
the building trades who ate considered ‘‘regular,’’ five 
representatives of the ‘‘insurgents’’ and members of the 
executive committee of the Building Construction Em- 
ployers’ Association. 

The net result after several hours’ discussion was that 
the Building Construction Employers’ Association would 
prepare an answer Friday morning and submit it to the 
building trades. It was stated at the time that no 
further conferences would likely be held and President 
Gompers expected to return to Washington that day. 

Following the conference the labor leaders were non- 
committal as to what had taken place, and E. M. Craig, 
secretary of the Building Construction Employers’ As- 
sociation, declared that further developments were de- 
pendent upon the manner in which the answer of the 
employers would be received. ‘The present strike situa- 
tion in Chicago is due almost entirely to a faction of 
the Chicago building trades fighting the adoption of the 
uniform 3-year agreement with the Building Construction 
Employers. 

Early in the week it looked as though the presence of 
President Gompers and Mr. Williams would surely save 
the day for peace, but as the week progressed the ‘‘in- 
surgent’’ element became, if anything, more obdurate to 
peace proposals. If the employers and workers could 
agree on a uniform working agreement strikes would be 
eliminated in the building trades in Chicago for the 
next three years, but the hitch toward the adoption of 
this agreement is with the ‘‘insurgents,’’ who do not 
like to bind themselves to anything that would make 
impromptu strikes impossible. j 

At the time this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
went to press the ‘insurgent’? unions included the 
following : 

Painters who went out following a declaration from 
the organized painting contractors that they would im- 
port union men and proceed with the work. 

Lathers locked out after a strike March 1. 

Sheet metal workers whose officers demand exclusion 
of all foreign material in Chicago building construction. 

Plasterers who voted a sympathetic strike in support 
ot the lathers. 

Electricians whose employers are not affiliated with 
the Building Construetion Employers’ Association. 

Machinists, 

One of the developments at the same time was that 
the plasterers’ union at a meeting with the Plastering 
Contractors’ Association agreed to submit to arbitration 
the question as to whether the plasterers’ union would 
strike in sympathy with the locked out lathers’ union. 

lhe arbitration board agreed upon consisted of three 
tuembers of the Cook County bench who would sit en 
hane and hear the controversy. 

_ Should the entire building trades not accept the uni- 
form agreement, those who are in close touch with the 
strike situation say that two possible conditions might 
result. One is that the ‘‘insurgent’’ factions would be 
locked out of the building trades entirely and the other 
would be that one strike move would lead to another 
\ntil all the building trades would be found in sympathy 
with those who had first left their places, and thus a 
xeneral strike result, throwing out of work thousands 
of men and tying up vast sums in building operations. 
_ Building construction employers say that until peace 
's absolutely in sight for a long term of months work on 








several big proposed buildings will not go ahead. Build- 
ings named in that class are the Kimball, Lyon & Healy, 
New Morrison Hotel and a State Street addition to the 
Boston Store. The strike as it exists now is affecting 
work on the Conway, Lumber Exchange, MacVeagh, 
States and several other buildings of less importance. 
The strike situation not only affects the loop district 
but flat building construction in all sections of the city. 
Leading architects say they have already drawn up plans 
for millions of dollars’ worth of new flat buildings, but 
that nothing will be done further until peace is assured. 
Should all the building trades in Chicago go on another 
strike it is stated that approximately 70,000 workers 
would be affected, but leading representatives of labor 
in the building trades say that it is their belief that if - 
a general strike does occur it will be confined to not 
more than 25,000 men; which is to say that most of the 
building trades would accept the uniform agreement. 
Another phase of the strike situation in Chicago is the 
wage dispute existing between employers and the car- 
penters’ union, which has 15,800 members. This dispute 
will not come up again for action until April 15. The 
carpenters, who have been earning a wage scale of 65 
cents an hour, have been fighting for a wage scale of 
70 cents an hour. The employers have agreed to pay 
67% cents an hour for half of the period of the next 
three years and the carpenters are willing to compromise 
on the price per hour basis but are insisting that the 
seale be paid for the entire period of the next. three 
years. It appears that all that now stands in the way 
of Chicago experiencing a normal spring building season 
is the stand that is being taken by certain factions of 


the building trades. Should peace be had through what 
is known as the uniform agreement Chicago would likely 
witness a long period of building activity because the 
agreement would last for a period of three years and 
would mean that no sympathetic strikes could be called 
in that time should trouble arise with any of the differ- 
ent unions. 


WOODEN TIES SUPERIOR TO METAL. 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—Lumbermen who specialize 
in railroad ties may be interested to know that the 
editor of the ‘‘ People’s Column’’ of the Boston Globe 
has learned after an investigation for an inquiring 
correspondent that wooden ties are superior to metal 
ties. This is a fact that the lumbermen have known for 
a long time, also the practical railroad men, and it is 
refreshing to find that the same impression is enter- 
tained by the disseminaters of public opinion despite the 
strenuous efforts of the substitutes’ interests and fire 
prevention cranks. 

In yesterday’s Evening Globe the editor of the 
‘<People’s Column’’ published the following question 
and answer: 





Metal Railroad Ties. 
Editor People’s Column—aAre metal railway ties a satis 
factory substitute for wood? 
Manchester, N. H R. O. BEAN. 


Metal ties are not considered altogether a success and 
most roads substitute timber again. Not only is the cost 
an objection, but they make construction too light and fail 
to get a good hold in the ballast, thus rendering it difficult 
to keep the track in line. Some roads abroad have used 
them for many years. 





HOW ONE LIVE RETAIL CONCERN IS MEETING MAIL 
ORDER COMPETITION. 
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150 FREE PLANS with Elevation in Half Tone From Photograph. 


Also the Cost of the Material for Each Plan 
HAWKEYE PRICES WILL BE 107 


Get the FREE Plan Book and Bring this Ad to Maks Us Prove Up. 
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Send for the Lewis- 
Built House book, con- 
taining many original 
bungalows, cottiges, 
houses of every descrip- 
tion, sume as low as 
"$248. Pick out your 
house and cali on us. 


Lewis Mfg. Co. 





Dept. 390 


The FREIGHT on these houses will run from $70 to $150, according’ to size. On the above house it would be 
about $90 shipped as a K. D. house. Adding$90 to $425 makes the above house cost $515 on cars in Cedar Rapids. 


The above a CHALLENGE to local contractors and dealers, 
In behalf of Cedar Rapids Builders and Owners we 


Two Dollars a Knot 


—We will hire a Cedar Rapids contractor, employing Union labor, to cut the ma- 


HAWKEVE iST OFFER 
Saves $40 and Drayage. 


terial in our yard, and the 


This includes wall board and every other thing offered by the Ready Cuts and saves 
you $40 besides the drayage. ; 


—wWe will deliver all the } 
READY TO SET—not K. 


HAWKEVYE 2ND OFFER 
Saves $140 and Drayage. 


building—no extras. Here you save $140 and drayage. 
—We will make’similar offers on any other. ready cut catalog house. If you prefer to 
support Cedar Rapids industries, then bring im the best propositions you can get. 


HAWKEYE 3RD OFFER 


Same Saving on All Plans. WE WILL BEAT THEM, 


The Wheel That Squeals the Loudest Gets the Grease 


In no other way can catalog success be explained—the ‘‘ads”’ are believed and-the goods ordered without in- 


vestigation. One catalog house-whose stock is listed decia 
save you 5U per cent—DO YOU BELIEVE? 


FREE PHOTOGRAPHS 


The book of The Lewis Mfg. Co. above referred to, has about 150yshotographs of well designed houses. It is 


FREE. Get it and we here and now agree to SAVE YOU 
25 per cent. 


Bay City. Mich. 


Here is the Ad of the Lewis Mfg. Co., Offering the abeve Photographic Plan Book:— 


[je | “ Direct to You 
Cuts Cost In Two 


—_ 0. Feom $425.00 for 


jo reese 7 


or ‘i 
fUTcHEN | BATH 
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“this beautiful bungalow, ‘The Ma- 
drid,” is our challenge to the old style 
local contractor, saving you money, 


time, figuring and bother with archi- 
tects, middlemen, lumber dealers and 


the hosts of other expensive unneces- 








sary people now displaced by modern 
efficiency methods.” 

WITHOUT KNOTS—We absolutely 
guarantee that our siding, outside fin- 
ish porch work, flooring, inside finish, 


door casings, stair work and shingles 
to the weather are all without knots.” 


Hl CEMENT-PORCH | 
tI Ce ee oe 





is published everywhere. 
accept the above challenge and make the guarantee 


n deliver it to your lot, complete, no extras, for $475.00. 


umber, all the mill-work, and all the wall board, FRAMES 
D.—trim ready cut, for $375.00. Enough to finish the 


red recently a dividend of 50 per cent and still advertises to 





not less than 10-per cent on any design and from that to 


ALADDIN READY CUTS 


_Write North American Construction Co. of Bay City for the Aladdin book. We make the same SAVING to you 
or. that also, and in the two books yow-wil have 250-good.~designs. , 


-Phone 769 


Hawkeye Lumber and Coal Co. 
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umber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


APRIL 10.—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: I. & 
540—Lumber rates from points in Arkansas and other 
tates to Sioux City, Iowa. 
_ APRIL 14.—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: IL & 
S. 520—Rates, lumber, from southern points to Ohio River 
crossings and other points. 
APRIL 17.—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Company vs. 
Railway. 


NORTHERN PINE SHIPPERS LOSE. 


WALZ 


6710 
Great Northern 





Commission Decides in Missouri River Rate Case That 
Tariff Is Not Unreasonable. 


[Bx OpELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.—One of the most im- 
portant lumber rate cases which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has decided in a long time is that concern- 
ing the rates from producing points in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan to upper and lower Missouri 
River crossings, involved in the complaint filed by the 
Northern Pine Manufaciurers’ Association against the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway and other carriers. 
The commission holds that the rates are not unduly 
discriminatory nor unreasonable, and dismissed the com- 
plaint. The rates in the controversy are those applicable 
on lumber from the producirg points and from the 
twin cities to certain consuming points in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Missouri, which may be divided 
into two groups: (1) Omaha, South Omaha and Ne- 
braska City, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Ia., which are 
referred to as upper Missouri River crossings; and (2) 
Atchison and Leavenworth, Kan., Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo., which are referred to as lower Missouri 
River crossings. The through rates from the producing 
points are made up by the addition of arbitraries to the 
socalled ‘‘stem rate’’ of 18 cents per 100 pounds from 
the twin cities to both the upper and lower crossings 
of the Missouri River. The commission finds that neither 
arbitraries nor the stem rate represent actual divisions 
of the through rates. In general the carrier which 
moves the traffic from the producing point to the twin 
citics receives more than the arbitrary and the carrier 
from the twin cities to destination receives less than 
the stem rate. 

The opinion is written by Commissioner Daniels and 
in it he says: 


For many years Chicago was the principal distributing 
center for lumber produced by mills on or near the shores of 
Lake Michigan which drew their logs from the forests of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Wholesale dealers with docks and 
yards in Cnicago received the lumber from the sawmills by 
water and shipped it by rail to the consuming trade, a large 
quantity going to the Missouri River crossings. Competition 
was only between the northern producers themselves, as the 
product from the forests of the South and far West had not 
yet begun to enter these markets. During this period no 
fixed rates were maintained by the railroads. Large shippers 
of lumber from the Chicago market obtained their rates to 
the Missouri River points by the carriers bidding one against 
the other for the business. Until 1884, when the railroads 
established a basis of rates under what is familiarly known as 
the “Bogue award,” there was not the slightest attempt to 
preserve any relationship between rates from the various pro- 
ducing points. ‘That award, which was considered by the 
commission, resulted in the railroads establishing rates from 
the producing points in Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
to the Missouri River territory based upon fixed arbitraries 
above the Chicago rate. This was fixed at 15 cents, and the 
rate from the twin cities 2 cents higher. The rates upon 
lumber moving through the twin cities were made by adding 
arbitraries to the 17-cent rate from that gateway. Somewhat 
later the Chicago rate was increased to 16 cents, and corre- 
spondingly that from the twin cities to 18 cents. Readjust- 
ments of a few of the arbitraries have also been made, but 
with the exceptions just noted the arbitraries from the pro- 
ducing points to the twin cities have remained as they were 
established thirty years ago 


Stumpage Costs Favor Southern Producer. 


The testimony in the before us shows that at the 
present time, with the exception of posts and poles, practi- 
cally no lumber moves from the producing points here in- 
volved to Omaha. ‘The reasons for this complete loss of the 
Missouri River markets are frankly furnished by the testimony 
of the complainants’ own witnesses. They are to be found in 
the greater supply and lower cost of southern stumpage and 
the cheaper labor of the South. Stumpage costs from $10 to 
$15 per 1,000 feet at the northern producing points, con- 
trasted with $5 per 1,000 feet in the South and $2 in the far 
West. The present available supply of yellow pine stumpage 
is vastly greater than that of white pine. The price of labor 
is alleged to have doubled in the lake States since 1890. 
Under these conditions it is apparent that the white nine 
producers cin not compete on equal terms with the southern 
producers. 


case 


Complainants insist that if the transportation costs 
were substantially reduced they would again be able to 
enter markets which have been lost. ‘‘ While this is prob- 
ably true,’’ says the commission, ‘‘in and of itself it 
furnishes no reason for such reduction.’’ The commis- 
sion further says: 


The complainants’ evidence of these economic conditions 
affords no sufficient reason for a reduction of rates. On the 
contrary it suggests that the true explanation of the loss 
of the Missouri River markets lies in the natural advantages 
enjoyed by the producers operating in the forests of the 
South and the far West. This suggestion has also the sup- 
port of rate comparisons appearing in the table below. Where 
certain producers have entered and gained control of a par- 
ticular market, although it appears that their output is 
earried at substantially higher transportation costs than 
their competitors’, the natural inferences are that the rates 
themselves are not primary causes of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the unsuecessful competitors and that their market 
has been lost by reason of conditions unconnected with those 
rates. 


A Comparison of Transportation Costs. 


In the following table transportation costs from represen- 
tative producing points in the lake States are compared with 
the costs from such points in what are known as the south- 
western and southeastern blankets. These blankets, which 
are divided by the Mississippi River, embrace the principal 
lumber producing States of the South. The rates to Omaha 
are taken as representative of the upper Missouri River cross- 
ings, though had Kansas City been used the result would be 
substantially the same: 


Short- Rate Per car, 
, line dis- per 100 Perton- 45,000 Per car- 
White Pine. tance. pounds. mile. pounds. mile. 
To Omaha from— Miles. Cents. Mills. Cents. 
Eau Claire, Wis..... 453 21% 9.49 $ 96.75 21,35 
Rice Lake, Wis..... 445 21% 9.66 96.75 21.74 
WOOMEOU, WIR. .<050 579 22 7.36 99.00 16.55 
Cloquet, Minn...... 484 22% 9.29 101.25 20.91 
Virginia, Minn...... 568 26 9.15 117.00 20.60 
Bemidji, Minn...... 565 25 8.84 112.50 19.91 
Minneapolis, Minn. 356 18 10.11 81.00 22.75 
Yellow Pine. 
Crossett, Ark....... 816 25 6.12 112.50 13.78 
Se oer 800 25 6.25 112.50 14.06 
Shreveport, La..... 755 25 6.62 112.50 14.90 
SARIS, DRONG. . 0005000 946 25 5.60 119.25 12.60 
Nacogdoches, Tex... 847 25 5.90 112.50 13.28 
Tuscaloosa, Ala..... 956 25 5.23 112.50 11.76 
Posts and Poles. 
Sand Point, Idaho... 1,450 47 6.48 211.50 14.59 


The table shows that in reference to transportation costs 
the northern pine enjoys a marked advantage over its south- 
ern competitor; and this advantage is further increased by 
the fact that the northern pine is considerably lighter than 
the other, there being a difference of from 400 to 1,500 
pounds for every 1,000 feet of lumber. 

The advantage in transportation costs has steadjly been 
with the northern producers, and they do not appear to have 
been driven from the Missouri River market by the exaction of 
unfavorable freight rates. The conclusion is irresistible that 
yellow pine is able to move from the south to Omaha and 
Kansas City upon higher transportation costs because it can 
be manufactured and sold at lower prices. 


‘*The second branch of complainants’ case presents 
an attack upon the inherent unreasonableness of the 
rates in the controversy’’ the opinion says, and adds: 


Claim That Lumber Rates Are Excessive. 

By a long series of rate comparisons the complainants have 
sought to show that the lumber rates from the producing 
points to the Missouri River crossings are too high. One of 
these comparisons sets out the per car charges based upon an 
average loading on 127 different commodities from Chicago, 
Duluth, Minneapolis, Green Bay, Ean Claire, and Wausau to 
Omaha, contrasts their average with the charges on lumber 
between the same points, and shows that, while from Chicago 
the per car charge on lumber was only 95 percent of the 
average for the other commodities, it was from the other 
points, respectively, 181 percent, 108 percent, 120 percent, 
107 percent, and 125 percent. A similar comparison was made 
of the rates to Kansas City and shows the lumber rates to be 
related to the others in the ratio of 96 percent from Chicago 
and 110 percent, 102 percent, 135 percent, 105 percent, and 
125 percent, respectively, from the other points. 

Upon these facts the complainants base their contention 
that lumber bears more than its proper share of the general 
cost of transportation. But the difficulty with this inference 
is that it is based upon the assumption of other facts which 
are not, and perhaps could not be, proved. What commodities 
among the 127 actually move between the points and under 
the rates named does not appear. That some of them do not 
move was conceded. The rates on such commodities are not 
subject to the revision which active use is likely to make 
necessary, and they are therefore of little or no value as 
standards of comparison. But in the comparison offered by 
complainants, these socalled paper rates, with estimated car 
weights and charges per car, have been used in making the 
general average, which is thus made inaccurate. How inac- 
curate the average is must be, under the circumstances, a 
matter of guesswork. Furthermore, in the case of such com- 
modities as do actually move we have no proof before us of 
the volume of traffic or other facts which bear upon the 
revenue received by the carriers in that particular territory. 
If lumber is to be compared with all other commodities 
grouped together, it is important to know the tonnage rela- 
tion which the movement of lumber bears to the aggregate 
tonnage represented by those commodities. The complainants’ 
proof by this comparison is therefore incomplete. 

In testing the reasonableness of the rates which are here 
attacked the defendants ask consideration for all the carriers 
whose lines participate in the trade of the producing points. 
They show that the territory in question is served by a number 
of carriers whose hauls are longer than the short-line dis- 
tances. This appears clearly from the exhibits offered in 
evidence by complainants. From some of the most important 
producing points the movement southward does not pass 
through the twin cities, upon which the rates are based. The 
defendants are justified in asking some consideration of these 
facts. 

We are of the opinion, and‘find, that the rates here attacked 
have not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly discrimina- 
tory. An order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


SUSPENDS LUMBER RATE ADVANCES. 


New Tariffs Increasing Freight Charges From Michigan 
Points Held Up by Commission. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered suspension and investiga- 
tion of the proposed increase in rates on lumber from 
Michigan points contained in tariffs containing schedules 
stating new individual and joint rates and new regula- 
tions and practices, which, but for the suspension order, 
would have become effective March 29. The suspended 
tariffs are as follows: 

Supp. No. 2 to I. 


Detroit & Mackinac Railway Company : 
No. 394, a page 4 thereof, set forth in con- 


c 
nection with Route No. 22 

Michigan Central Railroad Company: Supp. No. 2 to I. 
c. C. No. 4639, on pages 3, 4, 5 and 6 thereof; and, on page 
7 thereof, excepting such items as are indicated as effective 
March 20, 1915. 

Pere Marquette Railroad, Dudley E. Waters, Paul H. King, 
receivers: Supp. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 3591, on page 3 
thereof, set forth opposite the following named stations, 
viz.: Claypool, Ind.; Elkhart, Ind.; Goshen, Ind.; Granger, 
Ind. ; Kenosha, Wis. ; La Otto, Ind.; La Porte, Ind. ;: Michigan 
City, Ind. ; Milwaukee, Wis.: Racine, Wis. ; South Bend, Ind. ; 
Toledo, Ohio, and Wolcottville, Ind.; and, on page 3 thereof, 
set forth under the provision reading as follows: ‘Substi- 


tute the following for all rates shown on page 13,” and under 


— 


“Add rates as follows: 
‘excepting in connection with which, appear the ref, . 





the provision reading as follows: 





marks, “13 in a circle,’ “14 in a circle,” “15 in a circk re 
“16 in a circle.”’” 
The rates are suspended until July 27. 
RULINGS OF THE COMMISSION. 
WasHineTON, D. C., March 30.—The commissio: has 


suspended from March 30 to September 30 the o erg. 
tion of tariffs filed by various western carriers pro. 
posing a general increase in rates. The original | :dep 
in this case suspended the schedule from Decem}.; 
1914, 

The commission has also entered an order suspe 


lin 
from March 31 to September 30 the operation of c tale 
schedules appearing in tariffs filed by carriers | oth 
east and west of the Mississippi River, which pr vide 
for the withdrawal of rules and regulations perm ting 
cars to be stopped in transit for the purpose of p::tia} 
loading and unloading. The original suspension « -der 
dated from December 1, 1914. 

Hereafter all opinions of the Interstate Commerce | 'om- 
mission are to be printed for distribution to the pv. ‘lie, 
according to an announcement which has just been » ade, 
Heretofore it has been the practice to print only such 
opinions as involved important rate structures, and | |iose 
involving claims for reparation or in which no impo: jant 


rate structures were considered or new rulings an- 
nounced. These were in the form of typewritten cx pies 
served on the parties involved in the proceeding. Many 
complaints have been received from those unable to 
obtain copies of the unreported opinions, and repre. 
sentatives of shippers, carriers, trade bodies, shippers’ 
organizations and representatives of the press, trade, 
traffic and railway papers have been insistent in their 
demands that the commission should furnish them with 
copies of these unreported opinions. The commission has 
finally decided to comply with their demands. 

J. M. Card Lumber Company et al., of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have fited complaint against the Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad et al., objecting to the rate of 21 
cents per 100 pounds on dressed lumber in carloads 
from Chattanooga to New Orleans for export. The com- 
mission finds that the rate is excessive to the extent it 
exceeds the rate on rough lumber for export. 

The Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
has filed complaint with the commission against the 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad and other carriers attack- 
ing an alleged overcharge on a shipment of yellow pine 
lumber from Meehan Junction, Miss., to Chicago. It is 
declared that the overcharges amounted to $225.68, and 
reparation is asked. 

Thomas B. Hammer, of Philadelphia, complains to 
the commission concerning the Atlantic Coast Line 
against the unreasonableness of the rate on lumber from 
Salem, N. C., to Wilmington, Del. 





ORDERS DISCRIMINATIONS REMOVED. 


Railroads Directed to Readjust Classifications on Lum- 


ber and Sash and Doors. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., March 30.—Another highly im- 
portant decision of the commission which has just been 
handed down requires the carriers operating between 
Pacific coast points and Central Freight Association ter 
ritory to remove unjust discriminations in the classifica- 
tion of lumber and lumber products, especially sash and 
doors, in various competing territories. The complain- 
ants, Anson, Gilkey & Hurd and others, attacked the 
rates on sash and doors from their plants in. Iowa, 
Illinois and Wisconsin to points in Central Freight 
Association and Trunk Line territories as unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory when compared with rates 
on sash and doors from points on the Pacifie coast 
to the same destinations. They also attacked the rates 
on lumber in carloads from California, Oregon and 
Washington and also from the territory known as the 
‘Inland Empire’’ to points where their plants are lo 
cated as unreasonable. The commission finds that the 
rates attacked have not been shown to be unreasonable. 

There are twenty-one complainants in this case whose 
plants are located at Oshkosh, Fond du Lae, Merrill, 
Wausau, La Crosse and Milwaukee, Wis.; Clinton, Du- 
buque and Muscatine, Ia., and Rock Island, Ill. The 
defendant carriers embrace practically all transcontin- 
ental lines and all of the principal lines serving Central 
Freight Association and Trunk Line territories. The 
interveners were two corporations manufacturing sash 
and doors in California and the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. In the opinion, written 
by Commissioner Meyer, he says: 

With the growth of lumber production in the far West 
there developed near the forests there the manufacture of 
sash and doors. At first limited to the supply of local needs, 
these manufacturers, who appear by intervention in this ac- 
tion, have extended their markets until they now sell a sub- 
stantial quantity of their product in Central Freight associa- 
tion and Trunk Line territories. They have been able to 
enter into keen competition with the complainants for the 
business of these central and eastern States. 

Charge of Unreasonableness Not Sustained. 


This competition, the complainants assert, is made possible 
or at least greatly aided by discriminatory and preferential 
freight rates, for the correction and readjustment of which 
they have brought this proceeding. The complaint attacks 
the sash and door rates from complainants’ mills to points 
in central and eastern States as unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory. ‘The allegation of inherent unreasonableness 
was not supported by evidence. 

Taking Chicago, Columbus, Ohio, and New York City as 
representative points of destination, the total rate charges. 
in cents per 100 pounds, are as follows: 





To Chi To Columb ToN. Y. City 
ash r) Sash 
From— Lumber and Lumber and Lumber and 
doors doors doors 
California - 60.0 60.0 67.6 73.9 75.0 15.0 
North coast... 55.0 55.0 65.5 70.8 75.0 80.0 
Glinton. ..... 8.4 8.4 15.8 19.4 30.8 86.5 
Oshkosh ...... 85 9.5 18.1 20.1 29.5 88.5 
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pon the rate structures thus outlined the complainants 
. their charge of unlawful discrimination and preference. 
he commission can not fix a rate on lumber lower than on 
)) and doors solely to enable complainants to offset the 
udicap which the transportation of waste places upon 
m. It would be equally unlawful to effect an adjustment 
») rates which would deprive them of any of the advantages 
) sing out of their location. 
rhe substance of complainants’ contention is that the rela- 
, of the sash and door rates to lumber rates should be the 
« upon the movements of their products and those of their 
ific coast competitors ; and that the’ total lack of uniform- 
in this relationship causes unlawful discrimination and 
ference. 
in support of their contention that the rate on sash and 
«ors should be higher than the lumber rate, the complainants 
the following reasons: Sash and doors load less heavily 
n lumber; they are more valuable; they are manufactured 
) oduets; they take a rate higher than lumber generally 
oughout the United States except upon the movement 
ii the Pacifie coast. 


Rate Discrimination Shown. 


1¢ statement that sash and doors move on a higher rate 
lumber generally throughout the United States has 
ight forth citations to numerous tariffs both by the com- 
] nants and by the interveners. An analysis of these tariffs 
ws that in some instances sash and door rates are lower 
t .n the lumber rates. Such a relationship in rates requires 
r affirmative proof of its reasonableness. In most of such 
ip .tances, however, the complainants assert that there is no 
ovement of lumber. In that event, these tariffs can have 
no practical significance here. From other tariffs it appears 
that the rates on the manufactured product and the raw 
incterial are the same. Tariffs have been referred to which 
.w sash and door rates that are substantially higher than 
t rates in effect on lumber, Some sash and door rates have 
n obviously made without consideration of their relation 
the lumber rates, while other rates show a fixed relation 
reto. The latter is the proper rule. Taking the country 
i whole there appears to be little uniformity in the rate 
tionship between lumber and sash and doors. 
(pon all the facts of record we find that the unequal 
tr atment of lumber and sash and doors in the territories 
here involved creates unjust discrimination. The principal 
.e of this discrimination is found in the failure of the 
irriers to make effective a uniform clasification of lumber 
ind its products. Our suggestion in an earlier case that such 
clasification be made should meet with prompt response at 
1 hands of the defendants herein. Whatever difficulties 
such a classification may present, the present case shows that 
dissatisfaction and litigation will continue until a more 
uniform relationship has been established. The situation 
calls for immediate action upon the part of the defendant 
carriers. 


Revision of Lumber Rates Not Justified. 


Relief is asked in this case on a second phase of the lumber 
rates eastbound from the Pacific coast. It is urged that there 
should be a reduction of 5 cents in the rates from the north 
coast to Oshkosh and te Mississippi River points. The com- 
plainants assert that the usual differential between the Mis- 
sissippi River and Chicago is 5 cents, and therefore contend 
that on the movement here considered the Mississippi River 
crossings should take a rate of 5 cents under the Chicago 
rate. Similarly it is contended that as Oshkosh is situated 
about halfway between Minneapolis and Chicago, it should 
tuke a rate of 5C cents, which is 5 cents above Minneapolis 
and 5 cents under Chicago. 

The lumber rates from the north coast were the subject of 
i thorough investigation by the Commission in Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Mfrs. Asso. v. U. P. R. R. Co., 14 1. C. C., 1. 
These rates have also been considered in recent decisions : 
Betcher Lumber Co. v. C., M. & St. P Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C., 335, 
Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. v. A., T. & S. F. Co., 30 
1. ¢. C., 848. No new facts have been called to our attention 
in the present case which justify a revision of the lumber 
rites here attacked. = 

That part of the instant complaint which alleges unreason- 
able rates has not been sustained. The allegation of unjust 
discrimination in so far as the discrimination arises out of the 
unequal treatment of lumber and lumber products, especially 
sash and doors, in the various competing territories here 
involved, has been established: and carriers will be given 90 
days from the service hereof in which to work out and put 
into effect tariffs which will remove this unjust discrimina- 
tion, 


WANTS LUMBER RATES ADJUSTED. 


Charges From Pine Region West of Mississippi Said to 
Discriminate Against Memphis. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.—In a brief filed with 
the commission by T. K. Riddick and James 8. Davant 
for the Memphis Freight Bureau, on behalf of the Ban- 
ning Lumber Company, in the matter of the complaint 
against the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 
and other southern earriers, it is stated that this case 
involves the same questions as in the case brought by the 
Memphis Freight Bureau against the Illinois Central 
Railroad, which has already been decided by the com- 
mission. The only difference in the present case is that 
it involves rates from the pine region west of the Mis- 
sissippi river instead of east. The petitioners charge 
that the rates of the defendant carriers on all varieties 
of lumber and logs are unreasonably high in themselves 
and also are unjustly discriminatory against the lumber 
dealers located in Memphis and in favor of those at 
Cairo, St. Louis and beyond. It is claimed that there is 
no reason why there should be a different and higher 
rate on pine and cypress than on other varieties of 
lumber. 

The petitioners ask that from St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern stations the rates to Memphis be made from 
\rkansas points on the Arkansas State scale plus the 
Memphis bridge tolls of 1 cent per 100 pounds, with 4 
‘ents under Cairo as the maximum from extreme southern 
points; that from stations on the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway the rates proposed apply on lumber only and 
have regard entirely to rates to Cairo; that the rates 
from stations on the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
apply only on lumber, the basis of the proposed rates 
being the Arkansas Standard Tariff No. 3, plus the 
Memphis bridge tolls, except that from the Fort Smith 
division and the St. Paul branch, they propose the 
application of an 1l-cent rate on pine and cypress, 
which is the current rate on hardwood; that from stations 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, they propose on 
lumber the Arkansas scale, plus bridge tolls, with 4 cents 
under Cairo as the maximum, and on rough materials, 
logs, bolts ete., the Arkansas scale plus bridge tolls. 

“We respectfully ask the commission,’’ says the brief, 
‘‘to give us what it gives Shreveport, i.e., opportunity 
to compete on equal terms and nondiscriminatory rates 

(Continued on Page 53.) 
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TRADE COMMISSION HAS PROBLEMS. 


Uncertainty as to Scope in Demanding Information 
from Corporations and Giving Publicity Thereto. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.—There is a division 
in the Federal Trade Commission. It has not reached 
the point of an open break, but the commission has 
divided into two factions, which are not working to- 
gether. From a confidential source of undoubted re- 
liability it is learned that three of the members of the 
commission are working together in drafting rules and 
regulations, in which the other two members do not 
appear to have any hand. , 

The three men who are working together are the 
chairman, Joseph E. Davies, George Rublee and William 
H. Parry. The former is a Democrat, and the two latter 
were appointed as Progressives. The other two Demo- 
cratic members, E. N. Hurley and W. J. Harris, are said 
to be not working with their colleagues; in fact, Mr. 
Hurley did not remain in Washington long after taking 
the oath of office, but is expected back this week. This 
division of the commission is highly significant. Upon 
the regulations to be adopted by the commission will 
depend the scope of its future activities. They can be 
broad or narrow under the law according to the pro- 
cedure permitted by the rules. 

Mr. Davies has always prided himself on his affiliation 
with the progressive wing of Democracy. It is known 
that for a Jong time he has entertained a high regard 
for Mr. Rublee who, while credited with being a citizen 
of New Hampshire, was born in Madison, Wis., the 
home of Wisconsin progressivism. Mr. Davies comes 
from Wisconsin and his friendship for Mr. Rublee dates 
back many years. Furthermore, it is known that during 
the heart-breaking days when the trade commission bill 
was in process of construction and was being attacked 
in the Senate, Messrs. Davies and Rublee were in fre- 
quent consultation together and worked in complete 
harmony. 

Those who have watched the division of the commission 
say it would not be fair at this time to assert it has 
split into Progressive and reactionary factions because 
it is possible that the two members who are not now 
cooperating with their colleagues in drafting rules and 
regulations have agreed that these labors should be 
shifted to those who are more familiar with the scope of 
the law on account of their experience in writing it. 
That theory would not account for Mr. Parry’s participa 
tion with Messrs. Davies and Rublee, but it is a foregone 
conclusion that he will support his fellow member of 
the minority party. 

Two features concerning the future activities of the 
commission are attracting considerable attention at this 
time. How far will it go in demanding information 
from corporations and how much publicity will it give 
to the material it collects? The regulations to be 
adopted will determine the scope of these activities, 

Concerning the information which may be required, 
the law says: 

The commission shall also have power to require by 
general or special orders, corporations engaged in com- 
merce, or any class of them, respectively, to file with the 
commission in such form as the commission may prescribe, 
annual or special, or both and special, reports or answers 
in writing to specific questions, furnishing to the com- 
mission such information as it may require as to the or- 
ganization, business, conduct, practices or management and 
relation to other corporations, partnerships and individuals 
of the respective corporations filing such reports or answers 
in writing. 

Concerning the publicity feature the law says: 

To make public in the discretion of the commission any 
information obtained by it in the exercise of its powers, 
authority and duties conferred upon it by this act, except 
so far as may be necessary to protect trade processes, names 
of customers, and such other matters as the commission 
may deem not to be of public importance. . 

It is evident that the law gives the commission wide 
authority not only in the collection of information but 
also in making it public. Much therefore depends upon 
the regulations which it will adopt. When the corpora 
tion tax law was passed it provided for publicity of the 
returns made to the collector of internal revenue, subject 
to the regulations made by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
When Secretary of the Treasury MeVeagh made public 
his regulation, he restricted the publicity feature to 
the narrowest limits possible, and refused to permit the 
publication of any returns except those of corporations 
whose stocks were listed on stock exchanges ,or which 
themselves advertised their stock for sale. He even 
refused to permit stockholders in corporations to examine 
the corporation’s tax returns when he suspected they 
intend to make them public. 

Of course corporations whose stocks are listed on ex- 
changes are required by the rules of the exchanges to 
make annual statements quite as complete as those re- 
turned to the Internal revenue collectors, and it is a 
fair presumption that no corporation would offer its 
stock for publie sale without publishing a statement of 
its condition. However, the Treasury regulations re- 
garding the latter class of corporations was made so 
stringent that no inspection was permitted of returns 
from corporations whose stock was offered for sale by 
other parties than the corporation itself. 


Under the present income tax law the regulations are 
similar, regarding the inspection permitted, but the law 
itself specifically makes it a crime, punishable by peni- 
tentiary sentence, for anyone to publish these returns. 
The secretary of the treasury has already warned one 
or two newspapers that have violated this provision of 
the law. 

The Federal Trade Commission has it in its power to 
wipe out with one sweep the secrecy maintained by the 
Treasury Department respecting the financial affairs of 
corporations. Not only can it obtain all the information 
given to the internal revenue collectors, but much more 
detailed information concerning the financial operations 
of corporations, and partnerships and individuals. All 
that information can be made public at its discretion, 
and there is every reasor to believe that this discretion 
will not be exercised in each individual case—that would 
be impossible—but that general rules concerning the 
amount and kind of information to be made publie will 
be adopted. 

Partially on account of the authority which the trade 
commission has to make public information and partly 
in response to a demand from the outside the Treasury 
Department is considering changing its regulations con- 
cerning the publicity of corporation tax returns. If 
the law will permit, Treasury officials say, the regulations 
will be changed so that the returns from all corporations 
whose stocks are dealt in on exchanges—whether listed 
or unlisted—and of all corporations whose stock is 
offered for public sale, whether by the corporation itself 
or by other parties, will be open for inspection and such 
inspection will carry with it the right to publish the 
returns. Treasury officials say that if they can find 
any authority in the law, this change will be made. 





UNITED STATES SENDS MUCH LUMBER 
TO HONGKONG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—Hongkong has been a 
good market for American lumber during the last year, 
according to a report received from George E. Anderson, 
consul general at that place. The imports of lumber 
at that port during 1914, especially Oregon pine and 
other varieties of lumber from the United States, was 
the largest in its history, exceeding the imports for 1913 
by 100 percent. According to the consul general’s re- 
port, the total imports of lumber from the United States 
amounted to 12,155,242 feet, of which 1,896,840 were 
redwood sleepers and about 200,000 feet were spars, the 
rest being Oregon pine. On the first of this year it was 
reported that substantially 1,500,000 feet was still on 
hand. 

In his report on this subject, Consul General Anderson 
says: 

The great increase in imports, however, represents actual 
increase in consumption as a rule. There has been an active 
campaign carried on in behalf of American lumber and timber 
for various purposes, with the result that these various 
materials have been imported ‘for purposes for which they 
have not been used heretofore. There has been an unusual 
amount of building going on in Hongkong and vicinity 
during the year, which has taken up a considerable propor- 
tion of the increase. In general, American lumber is becom- 
ing used more freely for many purposes in this market in 
the place of various hardwoods from the East Indies, 

Freight rates during the year have been fairly favorable. 
At the beginning of 1914 they ranged from $6 to $6.50 to $7 
a thousand feet. Immediately after the ‘beginning of the 
war, however, they increased greatly, taking a big jump in 
October, and at present range from $12 to $12.50 a thousand 
feet. 

Imports of hardwood during the year have been con- 
siderably below the average. There has been a marked 
shortage in supplies of teak, with the result that what im- 
ports have been made have been at an advance of about 20 
percent in price. Imports of such woods from the Philip- 
pines, however, have increased greatly, and there is- every 
indication that with the resumption of normal conditions 
generally there will be a great increase in the proportion 
of hardwood lumber imported from that American territory 


into both Hongkong and adjacent ports. Imports of various 
Philippine hardwoods during the year have amounted to 


about 3,500,000 board feet, which represents a very large 
increase over the imports of these woods in previous years. 
Imports of Borneo hardwoods aggregated about 10,000,000 
board feet, 60 percent of which went to Canton. Imports 
of teak from Siam amounted to about 1,200,000 board feet. 
The supply of teak has been failing so of late that there 
have been small imports of Japanese oak for furniture 
making, the change being simply a matter of price rather 
than of quality. 

It is probable that the consumption of lumber in Hongkong 
the coming year will fall below that of 1913, which wags an 
unusually poor year. 





UNIFORM BILL OF LADING ISSUE NOT DEAD. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—The uniform bill of 
lading bill which was passed by the Senate in the Sixty 
second and the Sixty-third Congress, but which failed to 
get through the House, will again be pressed in the next 
Congress by its author, Senator Pomerene. - ‘‘T will rein 
troduce the bill, and I think its prospect for enactment 
this time is good.’’ he said. ‘‘Tt is the result of five or six 
years’ work of the American Bar Association’s commit- 
tee on uniform legislation, has been favored generally by 
organizations of shippers, railroads and bankers, and is 
in line with legislation enacted in eleven States. This 
hill differs from the State bills only in so far as it is 
applicable to interstate and foreign commerce.’’ Senator 
Pomerene pointed out that the bills of lading issued 
annually represent consignments of merchandise valued 
at $25,000,000,000, of which 99 percent covers interstate 
and foreign traffic, 
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ANNUAL OF NORTH CAROLINA PINE MANUFACTURERS. 





Vigorous Advertising Campaign Planned and Heartily Endorsed —Closer Co-operation Urged by Secretary—Legislation 
on Workmen’s Compensation Reviewed by an Authority—Manufacturing Costs Discussed. 


NorFOLK, Va., March 25.—The twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association was held 
this date at the Monticello Hotel, this city. The meet- 
ing was called to order promptly at 10:15 a. m. by 
President Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C. On 
motion the reading of minutes of previous meeting was 
dispensed with. President O’Berry then delivered his 
annual address beginning with a_ reference to the 
unsatisfactory condition in alli lines of trade largely 
brought about by the enactment of the currency 
and tariff laws and accentuated by the European war, 
the effects of the depression being practically to paralyze 
the lumber industry in the South. He said the effect 
on the membership of the association had been to close 
down 40 to 50 percent of the plants with others running 
on short time, bringing about a reduction of fully 40 
percent in output, as compared with the previous year. 
He continued: 

I am it is as gratifying to you as it is to me to know 
that while this membership has invested in the lumber business 
$75,000,000 to $50,000,000 that we have all, with one excep- 
tion, weathered the shape. This alone speaks 
volumes for the business sagacity and sound business judg- 
ment of our membership and, incidentally, for the abiding 
faith of their creditors. 


sure 





torm in good 


He said that practically all the mills in the association 
have now resumed operation and that now the question 
that every operator shouid ask himself is ‘‘ What are we 
going to do with the products of our mills? Are we 
going to continue to cut valuable stumpage which we 
can not replace and let the buyer fix the price, grade 
and also the count?’’ He said the pioneers of North 
Curolina pine had virtually sweated blood to introduce 
an unknown and untried wood on the market which they 
did successfully, as evidenced by the fact that the mem 


bers of the association are’ in business today. Tle 
president then pointedly asked: 
Aside from the fact that we have followed in the trails 


which those pioneers successfully blazed out what have we of 
the present day done to find either new markets or other pur- 
poses for which this splendid product can be used? 

President O’Berry then commented on the apparent 
indifference of the manufacturers toward the patent 
fact that conditions were rapidly changing and said: 

We have too long been satisfied with the beggarly profits 
that we have received from the sale of the product of a 
species of timber that is rapidly disappearing. We have sat 











supinely by and seen other luml supplant ours. New 
substitutes are springing up every day, the supposed 
virtues of which are told in glaring headlines in all the 
known channels of advertising and our competitors when re- 
ferring to our lumber with so! reluctance admit “that it 
does right well for packing cases.” 


He then issued the clarion challenge, ‘*‘ Have we none 
of the spirit of the men who first made it possible to 
market North Carolina pine that we would in an intelli- 
gent manner let the world know the merits of our 
lumber?’’ He said that some individuals had spent a 
few hundred dollars annually in advertising the merits 
of their particular products but up to six months ago 





the association had spent practically nothing. He 
did not believe that even judicious advertising would 
be a panacea for all of the ills but was satisfied that 
a liberal amount of money judiciously spent in ad- 
vertising the merits of North Carolina pine would pay 


an hundred fold. 

He then referred to the action taken at the Charleston 
meeting in the members each 
thousand feet of lumber for advertising purposes, and 
expressed his conviction that that amount should be 
immediately increased to 5 cents and before the next 
annual meeting should be raised to 10 cents a thousand. 
He thought they ought to try it for at least two years 
but not in a halfhearted way; the manufacturers ought 
to put enough money and brains in the proposition to 
give it a square trial: then if not convinced that it is 
a good investment to quit it. 

President O’Berry spoke optimistically of the con- 
stant improvement in general conditions and continued: 

Let us take courage 
which our lumber has 


assessing 


214 cents on 


and determin« 


been sold 


that in the markets in 
for the last quarter of a cen- 


tury its merits shall be fully known and that we will get our 
share of the business in that territory and, in addition to this 
realization, that there are “fields anew and pastures green” 


in which we can market our products if we will. 


He asked each member of the association to pledge 


himself to do all in his power to meet this end. The 
president referred with regret to the indifference of 
some of the members regarding committee work and 


said that it is absolutely impossible for one or two men 
to build up an association and get results without the 
hearty codperation of a large percentage of the mem 
bers. The president closed his address with the earnest 
hope that through the continued cordial codperation of 
the membership the North Carolina Pine Association 
during the coming year would be made the banner or- 
ganization in the United States. 
Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Roper said that conditions during the last 
year have not been such as to conduce to the advance 
ment of association effort, and remarked on the fact that 
while one would suppose that during times of stress 
such as the last few months have been there would be 
closer codperative association work than ever before 
unfortunately this was not true. He said this did 
not apply to the North Carolina association alone but to 





every other lumber association, and he suggested that 
perhaps the root of the trouble lies ‘‘in our antiquated 
system of cut-throat competition in the realm of adver- 
tising, and that until a change is made in that respect 
we shall continue to lose our interest in association work 
in times of depression and bend all our ambition to 
beat the other fellow to it whenever there is a suspicion 
of an order.’’ He thought the greatest need today is 
an efficient method of disposing of the product of the 
mills whereby profit may be assured and the oversupply 
ing and depressing of the markets obviated. 

In spite of the unsatisfactory conditions referred to 
the secretary said the association had not been marking 
time but had made distinct progress along really con 
structive lines, laying a foundation for the future that 
will surely bring good results. He then told of the 
arrangement made with the Country Life Permanent 
Exposition at New York to erect a full sized bungalow 
of North Carolina pine as a permanent exhibition and 
exponent of that wood in the greatest lumber consuming 
center in the world. He reported that the bungalow 
is now approaching completion and that even in its 
unfinished state it had been productive of many in- 
quiries, the names of two to four persons daily having 
been filed who had asked for further information relative 
to North Carolina pine and where it could be obtained. 
The association, he said, had authorized the employment 
of a man to present intelligently the claims of North 
Carolina pine to visitors at the Country Life Exposition 
and other inquirers and that such a man was now under 
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advisement. The secretary suggested that the assess 
ment of 1 cent a thousand levied last September to 
provide for the New York exhibit be continued for at 
‘east two months longer. 

The secretary then told of the decision arrived at by 
the association to conduct a publicity campaign through 
proper channels to promote North Carolina pine for 
which an assessment of 214 cents a thousand feet had 
been levied. The plan of campaign has been mapped 
out and he expected that the first advertisements. would 
appear in some of the April magazines. 

An important matter that has not received the atten- 
tion during the year that it deserved, the secretary said, 
was that of manufacturing costs. With a true realiza 
tion of the cost of producing lumber the secretary said 
comes a firm determination to hold out for a fair price. 
‘*The worst sort of competitor is the man who does not 
know what his lumber costs him and does not find until 
too late that he has been selling at less than cost.’’ 

Somewhat akin to this subject, the secretary said, is 
that of the proper manufacture of lumber, which, under 
prevailing competitive conditions, assumes even greater 
importance than heretofore. Mr. Roper said: 

The necessity of more strict attention to manufacture and 
vrading has been emphasized by the recently inaugurated com- 
petition from the Pacific coast via the Panama Canal. Only 
through superior manufacture, careful grading and compliance 
with the requirements of the consumers shall we be able to 
meet and vanquish this formidable invasion. 


The secretary reported seven new members elected 
during the year, with nineteen dropped, leaving the net 
membership at sixty-eight. While the loss of 12 mem- 
bers he thought somewhat discouraging, the association 
had reason to feel proud that under the circumstances 
the loss was not greater. There is a reasonable as- 
surance, he said, that when certain reorganization shall 
have been effected some of these ex-members will rejoin. 

In his report on the financial condition of the associa- 
tion, Secretary Roper said that $4,156.12 more had been 
disbursed during the vear than had been collected. Of 
this $2,567.75 was spent on the association’s exhibit 
at the Ferest Products Exposition over and above the 
special assessment laid for that purpose, and about 
$1,600 represents the excess of regular expenses over 





the regular receipts. However, there were some unus:.; 
expenditures during the year that will not again | 
incurred. The cash balance at the beginning of tie 
association year had made it possible to meet all ox 
penses notwithstanding the decreased revenues, and tie 
association goes into the new year with all expenses paid 


but with a materially decreased cash balance. 
The secretary closed his report with an expression 
thanks to the officers and members for their unifo: 


courtesy and for the spirit of codperation evidenced 
the efforts made for widening the activities and pi 
moting the welfare of the manufacturers. He thoug 
that far from being discouraged the association shou 
take pride in the really wonderful strides made, and said 

I trust that we may be able to overlook the tempora 
troubles and impediments that now surround us and that 
inay get a vision of the smooth roads and peaceful valleys t! 
lie just ahead, inviting us to conquer the intervening obstac 
and earn the reward that awaits those who persevere. 


A committee of three was appointed to consider thi 
recommendations of the secretary and to report its 
findings to the meeting later. 

Reports were received from the chairmen of the thr 
State committees, which covered particularly the work 
done regarding workmen’s compensation legislation i: 
Virginia and North Carolina and the plans for t} 
future along this line. 


Workmen's Compensation. 


The president then called on Judge Stephen ©. 
Bragaw, of Washington, N. C., to address the associa 
tion on ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation Legislation.’’ 

In introducing his subject, Judge Bragaw reviewed the 
history of workmen’s compensation legislation, stating 
that legislation of this general character has been adopted 
by every civilized country in the world. Twenty-two 
States of the Union already have such laws and fifteen 
others have appointed commissions to investigate the 
subject. Legislation of this character, he said, involves 
a radieal change from conditions that now prevail, and 
inasmuch as it is in the line of progress lumber manufac 
turers ought so to interest themselves in the subject as 
to see that the laws, when enacted, shall be equitable. 

The judge, in discussing laws already enacted, said 
that they have been governed by two principles; one is 
that every workman who is injured shall be entitled to 
reasonable compensation and in ease of his death those 
dependent upon him shall be compensated for the loss of 
his services. The other is that this compensation shall 
he fixed in advance of the injury and shall be a charge 
on the industry in which the injury occurs, the same as 
any other charges, such as maintenance and operation. 

The speaker called attention especially to the fact that 
under these laws the employee’s right to compensation is 
not determined by the negligence of the employer, as 
under the old law. Compensation in every case is fixed 
according to a schedule without regard to negligence. 
The bill considered by the North Carolina legislature 
limits its application to concerns employing more than 
five persons and excludes agricultural employments. But 
employers of fewer than five persons may voluntarily 
bring themselves within the provisions of the act. 

Cases in which employees wilfully injure themselves 
or others, or who suffer injury because of intoxieation, 
are exempted from the act; but the burden of proving 
intent in one and intoxication in the other rests 
with the employer. By the provision of this bill careless- 
ness or negligence of the employee does not deprive him 
of his right to compensation, which is to say that the 
doctrine of contributory negligence does not apply in this 
respect. The judge said the law is defective, for in his 
opinion it would be more just and reasonable to provide 
that where the employee, by his own negligence, con- 
tributed to his injury his act should have the effect of 
diminishing his compensation. The judge suggested that 
compensation in such cases should be reduced 50 percent. 

The proposed law also abolishes the defense of inde- 
pendent contractor. The law in this respect, he said, is 
too broad in its provisions for the reason that under it 
no one could ‘‘contract for a turnkey job to build a 
tenement house on land owned or controlled by him 
without being liable for injury to a brick mason or hod 
earrier hired hy the contractor.’’ 

In discussing the various provisions of the law with 
regard to the percentage of earnings required to be paid 
by the employer in case of certain injuries, the judge 
called attention to the fact that the proposed law, in 
analogy with prevailing features in the law in other juris- 
dictions, requires that in the event of death from injury 
in employment compensation shall be paid only in eases 
in which there are left persons who were dependent on the 
workman during his employment. It excludes all other 
rights and remedies and demands by personal representa- 
tives, dependents or next of kin, at common law or other- 
wise, on account of the injury. 

Also, he pointed out that in case the employee receives 
an injury that totally disables him but does not eause 
his death, his employer is required to pay, by the pro- 
posed bill, all necessary surgical, medical and hospital 
services and supplies during the first 14 days and after 
the 14 days, 50 percent of the employee’s average weekly 
wages, but not more than $12.50, nor less than $4 a week. 
Also, these payments are not to continue more than 400 
weeks and cease with the termination of the disability. 

The law defines injuries that constitute total disability, 
these definitions being practically the same as are com- 
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monly embodied in legislation of this class with which 
10st manufacturers are familiar. 
Other provisions of the law permit, in lieu of the 


:sethod of compensation already stated, in cases of par- 


ial disability, the employer to pay 50 percent of the 
verage weekly wages for a stipulated time, varying from 
'00 weeks in ease of loss of an arm to 60 weeks in case 
f the loss of a foot. Likewise, provision is made for 
1 agreement between the parties upon the payment of 

jump sum equal to the aggregate of these weekly 
payments. —~ 

Under the law as proposed an industrial accident board 

created which in its discretion may authorize com- 
ensation to be paid monthly or quarterly instead of 
veekly, and upon application of either party the board 

ay permit the discharge of the obligation in whole or 
in part by the payment of one or more lump sums. The 

w provides the machinery for its execution, for notices 
ud for the details that are essential to the carrying 
ut of the intention of the legislatures as embodied in 
he law. There is no appeal from the board’s decisions, 
uid its awards are given the same priority as are unpaid 
wages for labor. No claim of an employee against his 
employer for compensation is assignable, and such com- 
pe nsation is exempt from claims of creditors. Employ- 
ers’ liability insurance must cover the entire liability of 
the employer to his employee and must provide also ‘that 
the employee may enforce his claim against the insurance 
company if he so elects. No agreement by the employee 
to contribute to an insurance fund or relief department 
is allowed. Every employer subject to the provisions of 
the statute is required to keep a record of injuries to his 
employees and report them to the board. Other reports 
ulso are required from time to time. 

The law as proposed provides that the Industrial Board 
shall consist of the commissioner of insurance, the attor- 
ney general and the commissioner of labor and printing, 
an arrangement which the judge deemed impracticable. 

In closing, the speaker said he favored a fair law of 
this character, though it is his conviction that it will 
materially decrease litigation. But it is the true mission 
of the lawyer, he said, to keep his client out of litiga- 
tion. He suggested that the association appoint a special 
committee to study the question before the legislative 
session of 1917 begins, in order that it may be prepared 
to make proper, reasonable and practical suggestions 
when he time arrives for action. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber De alers? Assoc iation, New York City, then followed 
with a few remarks regarding workmen’s compensation 
and its working in New York State. 

The Merchandising of Lumber. 

The convention was then addressed extemporaneously 
by Charles Hill, of New York City, on ‘‘The Merchandis 
ing of Lumber. He stated that while the manufac- 
turers had improved largely their methods of manufac- 
ture and logging, very little headway had been made in 
the method of selling lumber. He cited the need for 
better trained salesmen, their knowing fully the stock 
they sell and having a pride in it, and he considered one 
of the ways to improve this feature was the organization 
of a central selling agency in North Carolina pine similar 
to those existing in other parts of the country. His 
remarks made such an impression on his auditors that he 
was requested to prepare a special paper on this subject. 

The trade relations committee had no report to make, 
very few matters having been presented to it during the 
vear for attention. 

The president introduced R. B. Goodman, president of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Goodman, Wis., who addressed the members 
on ‘‘Lumber Costs as Association Work.’’ [Mr. Good- 
man’s address appeared in full on pages 34, 35-51 of 
the March 27 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

The committee considering the various recommenda- 
tions of Secretary Roper reported favorably on sugges- 
tion to continue the special bungalow assessment which 
expired March 1 until such time as the building in New 
York is fully paid for. An amendment was offered and 
adopted following this, expressing appreciation of the 
secretary for the efficient work done during the last year. 

Several communications were next read by the secre 
tary, after which a motion was made and unanimously 
carried that the address of the president, secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. Goodman, and Judge Bragaw be printed 
in pamphlet form for distribution. 

Motion was next made by A. T. Gerrans that a com- 
mittee be appointed to draw up resolutions of respect 
for the late J. H. Baird, of Nashville, Tenn. Messrs. 
Garrans, Millard and Hill were appointed a committee. 

The meeting adjourned for lunch at 1 p. m 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President O’Berry called the meeting to order at 
2:45 p. m. and immediately asked for the report of 
D. O. Anderson, chairman of the advertising committee. 
Mr. Anderson said that his committee had formulated a 
definite plan of action in connection with promoting the 
use of North Carolina pine which would soon be put into 
effect. The campaign will be carried on vigorously with 
architects, builders, contractors and prospective home- 
builders. He also ealled attention to the advertising 
already done and pleasing results being obtained by 
the erection of the bungalow in the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York. Samples of North Carolina pine 
properly finished up so as to demonstrate the beauties of 
the wood are expected to be sent out. 

A. T. Gerrans then discussed the activities of the 
Forest Products Federation. Mr. Gerrans went quite 
fully into this subject and in the course of his remarks 
presented the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, We recognize the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association as a necessity, for the reason that the many 


problems that arise in our business can be much better 
Wandled by a national body than a loval one; and 


WHergas, At a meeting held in Chicago on February 24 


and 25 another department was added to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; i. e., the department of trade 
extension, with the sole object of endeavoring to regain our 
lost ground in the public mind and to set forth intelligently 
and honestly by various means the right uses and values of 
our products, and to expose the many statements made by 
the manufacturers and handlers of building material and other 
articles tendered to the public as substitutes for lumber and 
lumber products ; and 

WHEREAS, The North Carolina Pine Association, now in 
session, feeling the vital and urgent necessity of such a 
department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, desires to go on record before all other affiliated associ- 
ations to the effect that a national campaign in favor of 
wood should be carried on, at the same time as the various 
publicity campaigns are conducted by the affiliated associa- 
tions, and that in its opinion the work of restoring wood to 
public favor can only be successfully prosecuted by a depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to address 
all other associations comprising the National and endeavor 
successfully to urge the necessity of all said associations com- 
ing to the financial support of this department of trade exten 
sion without delay, and to call on the president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to designate what amount 
of money, in his opinion, should be subscribed by each affili- 
ated association, in order that all said associations may con- 
tribute on a parity with each other. Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
president and all officers of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and to the president and all officers of all 
affiliated associations. 

An amendment, however, was adopted that this matter 
be referred to a committee of three to consider and 
report to the next meeting. The Chair appointed D. O. 
Anderson, George E. Major and George T. Leach on this 
committee. 

The advisability of raising the special advertising 
assessment of 214 cents a thousand feet per month was 
considered, but after some discussion it was decided to 
allow this to stand as it is at present. 

Delegates to National Annual Appointed. 

Delegates to attend the annual meeting in May of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
San Francisco were appointed as follows: 


A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va.; Rowland Lumber Company. 
G. T. Leach, Washington, N. C.; Eureka Lumber Company. 
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Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va.; 
ag 

Cc. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va. : ; John L. Pig on Lumber Company. 

Ghaitee Hill, New York, N. Y.: A. Tuxbury Lumber Com- 
pany. 

C. K. Seott, Norfolk, Va 

J. G. McNeal, Burgaw, N. ¢ 


Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Com- 


; Richmond Cedar Works. 
; Garysburg Manufacturing Com- 


pany. : 

Nathan O’Berry, Goldsbore, N. C.; Enterprise Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Guy I. Buell, Spring Hope, N. C.; Montgomery Lumber Com- 
pany. 

4. T. Gerrans, New Bera, N. C.; John L. Roper Lumber Com- 
pany. 


George W. Roper, chairman of the inspection commit- 
tee, reporting for that committee, stated that much 
good had been accomplished at the meetings of the com- 
mittee. No new rules had been made during the year 
but an effort to clarify the present rules had been made. 
He urged the manufacturers to become acquainted with 
the rules and strictly adhere to them. 

Chief Inspector R. H. Morris reported, in part as fol- 
lows: 


During the last year 128 claims, reinspections etc. were 
handled at an average cost of $11.30 each. One hundred and 
thirty inspections were made at mills and much missionary 
work done toward getting other operators interested in this 
association with a view to securing them as members. 

From April 23 to June 2 the chief inspector was de- 
tailed on work connected with the Forest Products Exposi- 
tion, which accounts for his absence from regular routine 
during that period. 

This department has endeavored to keep before its mem- 
bers, through reports, personal contact and other means, the 
exceeding importance of establishing and maintaining a 
standard of manufacture and grades, both as regards rough 
and dressed lumber, that would be second to none. At no 
other time in the history of our trade has this become so 
absolutely imperative. We are all perfectly familiar with 
what is going on in the way of competition from various 
sections engaged in the same business—of making lumber and 
seeking markets for it. Hence greater and more strict at- 
tention must be given to manufacture, kiln-drying, grading 
and shipping. Most of you are familiar with what other and 
competing sections are putting out and are in position to 
endorse the necessity for improved methods in a general 
way as applied to North Carolina pine. Of the complaints 
registered, especially of late, an unusual number arose from 
overdried condition of the lumber in question. We have 
made kiln-drying a matter of special attention and have 
endeavored to impress the seriousness of allowing ‘such 
drying to continue and of allowing lumber made defective by 





mndifferent drying getting out to a customer‘who rarely fails 
to make comparison using some competitive stock as a basis. 

In addition to indifferent kiln-drying as causes for com- 
plaint we have had the other usual and unusual claims made. 
in several instances, however, consignees have been “set 
right” to the end that they gave the chief inspector a‘ cer 
tificate upon request stating “they were satisfied _that the 
grade was right and in accordance with the order.’ 

It is not to be inferred that all reasonable efforts have not 
heen made toward perfect production, but to what extent has 
success been achieved? What this department desires para 
mount to all other considerations is that our membership 
bear in mind what has been offered in the foregoing report 
and apply remedies for correcting these matters that stand 
in need of correction to one end—that our stock will be be- 
yond criticism and that we will be relieved from a certain 
amount at least of competition on account of superior product. 

Following this a‘short talk was made by H. W. For- 
ester, of the Independence Inspection Bureau, Philadel- 
phia, on ‘‘ Accident Prevention.’’ Mr. Forester’s ad 
dress excited such favorable comment that further 
thought will be given this subject by the association. 

The reports from the standing membership committees 
were brief and, while not demonstrating much accom- 
plished during the year, all stated they would continue 
their efforts to secure new members the coming year. 


Resolutions of Respect Adopted. 


The committee appointed by the — to draw up 
resolutions of respect on the death of J. H. Baird sub- 
mitted the following: 

WHEREAS, The family and friends of James Hardy Baird, 
the much beloved and widely known editor of The Southern 
Lumberman, have been called upon to share the deep grief 


which has followed his sudden death at Nashville, Tenn., on 
March 16, 1915; and 


WHEREAS, James H. Baird in his private and public life 
was an exemplary man, and a steadfast friend, a loving hus- 
poy and father, a clean and upright citize D of the republic; 
anc 


WHEREAS, We desire to express to his family and friends 
the sentiment that a heavy share of the grief at his loss shall 
be ours; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the North Carolina Pine Association in 
annual meeting assembled do utter in this form its appreci- 
ation of James H. Baird, and by this motion direct our secre- 
tary to have these resolutions appropriately engrossed and 
sent to his sorrowing wife and family as an effort toward 
lifting part of the burden and as visual evidence of our share 
in their great loss—with hope that even these few words 
may help to smooth the way. 

These were unanimously adopted and the secretary 
instructed to have an engrossed copy sent to the family 
of the deceased, have the resolutions published in all the 
trade papers and in the Nashville (Tenn.) daily papers. 

Charles Hill, chairman of the transport: ition com- 
mittee, orally reported on the hearing before the South- 
ern Classification Committee in Atlanta on the car stake 
allowance matter and also reviewed the recent freight 
advance, amendments to the commerce act proposed ete. 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, then reviewed briefiy the 
work of the National, laid special emphasis on the value 
of advertising wood generally and also urged support of 
the Blue Book. 

Following Mr. Kellogg J. S. Holmes, secretary of 
the North Carolina Forestry Association, gave an inter- 
esting address on ‘‘Importance of the Preservation of 
the Forests to Lumbermen.’’ 


Election of Officers. 


The next business was the election of a president for 
the ensuing year and Mr. O’Berry was unanimously re- 
elected. ; 

The delegates from the various States then met and 
selected their directors, who were unanimously elected. 
The following is a list of new directors: 


DIRECTORS. 
Virginia. G. 2 penaets Merttens, 7 
o.3 ¢ side A. R. Turnbull, Bowden, N. ¢ 
F danke va: eS ident, E. N B. Wright, s3oardman, 
S.A 


J. M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va. 


Guy I. Buell, Suffolk, Va. J.D. Biggs, Williamston, 


2. L. Camp, Franklin, Va. nS 

’ be —— Norfolk, Va. South Carolina. 

ra Johnson, Norfolk, Va. Gq Jov ice preside 
Jackson, Salisbury, Md. “ih. Demin, View, preeiaems, 


y Georgetown, 8S. C 

. I, Millard, Norfolk, Va. D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C. 
Ww. Roper, Norfolk, Va. H. W. Ambrose, Conway, S. C. 
iF. E. Waters, Baltimore, Md. Harrison Cannon, Whitehall, 


North Carolina. s. 


T. W. Tilghman, vice prest- o i, Cherry, Charleston, 
Pia ie la Wasllinaten, +S oe. en 
Le. Glades, Elizabeth City, , & Davidson, Camden, 
=< Corwin, jr., Edenton, ae: P ek ant, jr., Charles 


( es Hill, Charleston, 


Roscoe Crary, Elizabeth City, i 
N. C. ¥e oS Sadhs im, Badham, 8. C. 


No further business coming up for action, meeting 
adjourned at 5:35 p. 1 

Following adjournment of the general meeting, the 
newly elected board of directors met and reélected W. B. 
Roper secretary and treasurer and R. H. Morris chief 
inspector for the following year. 


BANQUET AND ENTERTAINMENT. 


At 7:30 p. m. the members and their ladies and guests 
assembled in the main dining room of the Monticello 
Hotel, where they were served with a delicious banquet. 
Some splendid vocal selections by well known local talent 
were interspersed with popular selections by a stringed 
orchestra during the serving of the menu. The gather 
ing was welcomed by Mayor Mayo, of Norfolk, in an 
appropriate speech, which was responded to by E. W. 
Durant, jr., of Charleston, 8. C. The speaker of the 
evening was Judge Francis D. Winston, of Windsor, 
N. C., who talked on ‘‘Forestry,’’ intermingling his 
address with keen witticisms. Following Judge Winston, 
Frank §S. Spruill of Rocky Mount, N. C., spoke briefly on 
‘“Conservation.’’ George W. Jones, in his usual char- 
acteristic and humorous vein, closed the evening’s enter- 
tainment with a short address on ‘‘The Ladies.’’ Presi- 
dent Nathan O’Berry was the toastmaster of the evening. 
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HOLDS FIRST MEETING. 


Washington Branch of Coast Association to 
Build Up Export Trade. 





TacoMa, WaAsuH., March 26.—The first meeting of the 
Washington branch of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association under the new local branch system 
adopted by the association at the last annual meeting 
was held here today. A. W. Middleton, vice president 
of the association for the State of Washington, presided. 
The meeting was held in the Rotary Club room at the 
Tacoma Hotel and was preceded by an informal luncheon 
at the same place. 

The meeting was well attended and many interesting 
topics were discussed. A report prepared by Traffic 
Manager F. G. Donaldson was read by the secretary. 
Among other things it called attention to progress being 
made toward establishing through rates on shipments by 
way of the Panama Canal to the Gulf and up the Mis- 
sissippi River to Memphis, Cairo or St. Louis. The report 
recommended that a special committee be appointed to 
carry on negotiations for securing these rates. This 
report also brought up the subject of the practice of 
wholesalers retaining underweights on shipments of lum- 
ber beyond Minnesota Transfer by presenting an expense 
bill to that point only when shipment had been diverted 
to a point on a higher rate. It was suggested that the 
mill was entitled to underweights through to final destina- 
tion. The traffic department is also opposing the pro- 
posed closing of the Portland gateway to shippers on the 
Astoria & Columbia River Railroad. 

At a recent general meeting of the West Coast Asso- 
ciation the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was criticized because its name had been used as a 
member of the National Fire Protection Association in 
sending out literature detrimental to the lumber busi- 
ness and unsubstantiated by facts. Secretary Babcock 
said he had received a very satisfactory explanation of 
said he had received a satisfactory explanation of the 
membership. 


Proposed Concern to Build Up Export Business. 


The most important subject that has been before the 
lumbermen of the Pacific coast for many years is a pro- 
posed company to build up the export business of the 
Coast mills. The organization of this company has been 
under way for about a year. D. E. Skinner, president 
of the Port Blakely Mill Company, Port Blakeley, Wash., 
has devoted a great deal of time during the last year to 
this subject and the success of his efforts and the others 
who have been active in the proposition seems now as- 
sured. It is hoped that 75 percent or 80 percent of the 
eargo shipping mills of the north Pacific coast will become 
members of this company and already enough have sig- 
nified their intentions practically to assure the organiza- 
tion. The principal sales office of the organization will 
be in San Francisco, and it is probable that A. A. Baxter, 
of San Francisco, will be manager of the company. 

Mr. Skinner told of the progress toward the consum- 
mation of the plans and urged any cargo shippers who 
had not already done so immediately to go on record as 
willing to join the organization. 

E. G. Griggs, who only recently returned from San 
Francisco, told of the feeling among the operators down 
there. Many of the cargo mills of the North are owned 
in San Francisco and the operators are of the opinion 
that the present is the oportune time for the organiza- 
tion of the export business. Mr. Griggs urged the im- 
mediate organization of the company giving as his 
opinion that enough mills are ready to join now and that 
the efficiency of such an organization would make them 
money from the beginning. 


Big Foreign Inquiries and Prospective Relief of Ton- 
nage Situation. 


E. J. Palmer, Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chemainus, B. C., volunteered probably the most 
interesting bit of news given out at the meeting. He 
said that in addition to the large inquiry from France 
for lumber recently received through the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and which has been a matter of common know!l- 
edge, another European inquiry asked what quantity of 
1- and 2-inch dry lumber is at present in stock on the 
Pacific coast and his reply had been about 700,000,000 
feet. These large foreign inquiries have heretofore not 
been very encouraging because of lack of bottoms and 
the high freights, but Mr. Palmer called attention to an 
encouraging feature of this situation. He said there are 
about twenty-nine German vessels interned in Australian 
ports and twelve of these have already been condemned 
by a prize court and are now ready for release and will 
then be availabe for charters. In addition a number of 
German boats have been captured and are now in Chinese 
ports and it is probable these may be condemned. Such a 
condition would remedy the great dearth of bottoms on 
this coast and make it possible to take some of this for- 
eign business. The fact that the allies are demanding 


so much lumber even now is an indication that when the‘ 


present struggle is ended there will be a tremendous 
demand for lumber from all of the European countries. 


Yard Business Normal. 


G. A. Brewer, who has charge of the Lumbermen’s In- 
formation Bureau in this city, said that in his opinion 
fully a normal amount of yard stock is moving in the 
rail business. This statement is conceded to be true by 
most manufacturers. The present low prices for yard 


stock have been brought about by a lack of other busi- 
ness, particularly export and domestic cargo business, 
thus driving the tidewater mills, which usually cater to 


waterborne business, into the rail trade and flooding 
that market. 

The statements of Mr. Brewer and Mr. Palmer were 
the most pertinent of any of the general discussion of 
market conditions. The discussion otherwise brought 
out that production although it has increased during the 
last sixty days is still very much below normal and has 
not increased as rapidly as shipments. Reports indicate 
generally light stocks among retailers and particularly 
light stocks at the mills, with especially good conditions 
throughout the largest fir consuming territory. If the 
tonnage situation is cleared up, as indicated by Mr. 
Palmer, good cargo business will relieve the situation 
among the mills and the long-looked-for period of profit- 
able lumber prices will be an established fact. 

S. L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar & Fir Prod- 
ucts Company, Seattle, reported that the new West 
Coast basis list is now ready for the printers and is ex- 
pected to be ready for distribution by the time of the 
next monthly meeting. Mr. Johnson moved that the asso- 
ciation go on record as expressing its appreciation of the 
attitude of the wholesalers in codperating with the manu- 
facturers in adopting this list. This motion carried 
without dissent. 

A motion also prevailed that the association recom- 
mend to its members that they make sales contracts with 
wholesalers, securing for the mill underweights through 
to destination. 

D, E. Skinner, president of the Port Blakely Mill Com- 
pany, Port Blakeley, Wash., at the request of Chairman 
Middleton, told the members of the situation regarding 
the insurance code of the State which was amended at 
the last session of the legislature. The bill as passed was 
very evidently fostered by the insurance companies and 
annulled what the supreme court wrote into the code 
in its decision in the Port Blakely mill case which was 
so stubbornly fought for four years. The principal point 
in the case was, as finally decided by the supreme court, 
that a temporary breach of contract which is not 
breached at the time of the loss and in no way contrib- 
utes to the loss does not prevent the collection of the 





THORPE BABCOCK, TACOMA, WASH.: 
Secretary West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


insurance. Mr. Skinner advised that all insurance con- 
tracts now made include a clause definitely setting forth 
that principle. He thought it might be well to have a 
committee of the association appointed to pass on all 
insurance contracts. On motion by C. C. Bronson, Day 
Lumber Company, Seattle, this recommendation was ad- 
vanced to the board of trustees for its action. 

E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, said that as the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change, Seattle, is maintained by lumbermen, the best 
way for lumbermen to get away from their insurance 
troubles is to place their insurance with the exchange. 

The meeting, which was just a branch meeting of 
Washington manufacturers, was more in the nature of an 
informal conference, where subjects of local interest, 
market conditions, State legislation affecting the industry 
and matters of like nature could be freely and frankly 
discussed. The good attendance and interest manifested 
indicated that the new policy of local meetings is a 
good one and will probably bring about more efficiency 
in the operation of the association. The meeting 
adjourned at 4 o’clock. 





GAVEL FROM HISTORIC WOOD. 


ConcorD, MAss., March 29.—Wood from the old toll 
gate that guarded one of the New Hampshire turn- 
pikes more than 100 years ago was used in the making 
of the handsome gavel that will be used probably for a 
hundred years or so more by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Concord Grange No. 150, Patrons of Husbandry. 
The gavel was presented to the Ladies’ Auxiliary at its 
meeting last week by Mrs, Alfred Whitney, of Concord, 
who had secured some of the wood when the famous 
old toll gate was turned over to ‘souvenir seekers be- 
cause the State had formally turned the one-time profit- 
able turnpike into a State highway. Although exposed 
for generations to the scorching sunshine of summer and 
the rugged blizzards of the New England winter the 
wood of the ancient toll gate shows no sign of its ven- 
erable age except its ripe color, 





FORESTERS IN ANNUAL. 


Massachusetts Organization Reports Grow - 
ing Interest in Its Work. 


Boston, Mass., March 27.—The fourth annual mec 
ing of the Massachusetts Tree Wardens’ and Foreste: 
Association opened yesterday morning at Horticultur: 
Hall and ended about noon today atter a session th 
the 240 members seemed unanimously agreed to hay 
been the most profitable and interesting the organizatic 
has ever held. 

At the opening session the following officers we 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton. 

Vice presidents—(one from each county) for Barnstab 
H. W. Athearn, of West Dennis; for Berkshire, T. F. Ma 
ey, of Lenox; for Bristol, L. P. Hodgkins, of Taunton; ! 
Franklin, J. W. Bragg, of Greenfield; for Hampshire, Chr 
topher Clark, of Nerthampton; tor Hampden, ‘l. A. Bra 
of Holyoke; for Essex, W. H. Stevens, of Marblehead ; 
Worcester, G. R. Simonds, of Barre; for Middlesex, J. | 
Donnelly, of Cambridge ; for Suffolk, John Dillon, of Bosto: 
for Norfolk, James H, Bowditch, of Brookline; for Plymout 
Hl. A. Fish, of Duxbury. 

Secretary and treasurer—Harold J. Neale, Worcester. 

Executive committee—W. W. Colton, of Newton; P. 
Brown, of Scituate, and J. Alden Davis, of Springtield. 





E 


Sixty new members were elected to the association, a 
indication of the deeper interest being manifested i 
matters of forestry and forest products especially in thi 
State. 

President John K. M. L. Farquhar, of the Massa 
chusetts Horticultural Society, opened the annual meet 
ing on Friday morning with an address of welcom 
to the members. The session was largely devoted t 
an interesting discussion of the proposal that the publi 
offices of moth superintendent, tree warden and forest 
fire warden shall be combined in the best interests oi 
ach town or city. Frank W. Rane, a Cornell graduat 
and the present Massachusetts State forester, was the 
principal speaker. He believes such a combination of 
these offices is in the interest of efficiency not only be 
cause the duties of the positions are more or less closely 
related, but also because it ought to result in making 
available a fund suflicient to attract into the Stat 
forest service the best men in the profession. 

The discussion was intensely interesting and brought 
out some very divergent views, but no definite decision 
was arrived at. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the Friday afternoon session Dr. George E. Stone 
spoke on ‘‘The Present Status of Cavity Work in 
Trees;’’ Dr. J. W. Chapman, of the Bussey Institution, 
spoke on ‘‘The Leopard Moth,’’ and Allan B. Chambe: 
lain had some very significant things to relate about the 
‘*Town Forests’’ the Massachusetts Forestry Associa 
tion is seeking to develop in this State. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who is the chairman of the legisla 
tive committee of the Massachusetts Forestry Associa 
tion, declared that the people of this State have in the 
past been ‘‘too darn shiftless’’ and ‘‘have not had 
enough gumption’’ to use the millions of acres of wood 
land as they should be used. He characterized the past 
attitude of Massachusetts toward the great extent ot 
waste lands that might be profitably reforested as 
‘*foolish and inefficient.’’ Said he: 

In Massachusetts we use a great deal of raw lumber. I 
do not mean mahogany and that kind of lumber, but pin 
and ash and such common kinds. And S87 percent of this has 
to be brought into the State to serve our manufacturers. It 
is not because we have not got the land to grow the timber 
on, but because we are too darn shiftless to handle our wood 
lands decently. What's the sense of paying freight on lumber 
when we can grow it within a short haul of the places wher 
we have to use it We have 3,000,000 acres of woodland in 
Massachusetts that timber could be grown on. 

The fourth annual banquet was served Friday evening 
at the New American House. L. H. Worthley of Mel 
rose, Mass., special agent of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was toastmaster. Guests and 
speakers of the evening were Dr. George E. Stone, of 
Amherst, retiring president of the association; Nath 
aniel T. Kidder, of Milton, the new president; 8S, L. 
Symmes, of Winchester, retiring vice president; William 
W. Colton, forest commissioner of Newton; Harold J. 
Neale, city forester of Worcester; J. A. Davis, cit: 
forester of Springfield, where land has been secured and 
work is under way to start a ‘‘Town Forest;’’ A. F. 
Burgess, of the Federal Government experiment station 
at Melrose, and Harris A. Reynolds, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association. 


Destructive Insect Problem Discussed. 


Mr. Burgess opened the final session this morning 
with an authoritative dissertation on the gypsy moth 
and browntail moth problem in Massachusetts. He 
believes that careful, systematic and persistent work 
along consistent and scientific lines will ultimately save 
New England’s forests from the inroads of these 
ubiquitous pests. 

The fourth annual meeting was concluded with a 
general discussion of the subjects that had been taken 
up previously, an opportunity being given the members 
to question each speaker and draw out more information 
on those points that were not fully understood or where 
there were important differences of opinion. 

An air of sadness was given the meeting this year by 
the recent sudden death of General Charles Francis 
Adams, of Lincoln, an enthusiastic student of the prob- 
lems of forestry, who entertained the members of the 
association as his guests at the third annual meeting 
9 year held on the Adams country estate at Lincoln, 

ass, 
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LUMBER, SHINGLE AND LOGGING BODIES TO MEET. 








‘laborate Preparations for Texas Lumbermen’s Annual — Yellow Piners to Hold Mass 


Meeting—Important Gatherings 


of West Coast Organizations. 





ril 8—Lumber Representatives’ Association of St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 
ri] 8—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual meeting. 
ril 18—Associated Lumber Salesmen of Texas, Houston, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 
ril 18-15—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 
ril 20—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. Mass meeting. 
iy 11-18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition grounds, San 
Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. « 
y 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New 
Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 
10, 11——National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 

cago, lil. Annual meeting. 

ie 22-26—American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

tober 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 

tober 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal, Annual meeting. 

vctober 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 


[TEXAS CONVENTION DETAILS WELL IN HAND. 

Houston, TEX., March 29.—The committees appointed 
y the Houston Lumbermen’s Club to attend to the 
arious details connected with the reception and enter- 
ainment of the members of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ation of Texas, at the convention to be held here in 
the Rice Hotel on April 18, 14, and 15, are ‘‘resting on 
heir oars.’? The publicity committee has practically 
finished its work, the program committee has accom- 
»lished what it set out to do, the finance committee has 
lie money end of the convention well in hand, and the 
eception committee is only awaiting the ‘‘call to arms.’’ 

Already reservations at the Houston hotels indicate 
that not only will Texas be well represented, but Okla- 
oma, Arkansas and Louisiana as well. Expectations 
ue that this will be the largest convention the associa 
tion has ever held. 


MEETING OF SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS 
CALLED. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 27.—A mass meeting of shin- 
ele manufacturers of this State has been called for 
April 2 in the Henry Building, Seattle. The call is 
signed by a committee composed of John McMaster, 8. P. 
lohns and C, A. Bergstrom. Blanks have been sent out 
io the millmen for them to return, indicating their inten- 
tion to attend. So far, according to Mr. MeMaster, a 
large number have been returned and the meeting is 
expected to be well attended. Matters to be discussed 
we: Revision of the grading rules; competition with 
patent roofing and other kinds of roofing material and 
jisctissions as to means of competing with them; shingle 
supply and demand; log supply and prices; market con- 
iitions, and the advisability of joining the proposed 
branch of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation for the shingle interests. 

Mr. McMaster says the last named proposition is im- 
portant as the plan of the West. Coast association is to 
imalgamate the entire lumber industry, including the 
~hingle and sash and door branches. In this way, it is 
pointed out, a united front can be presented in everything 
pertaining to the logging and lumber industry. The 
plan is to have each branch a separate unit but all will 
be interdependent. 


YELLOW PINERS TO HOLD MASS MEETING. 

New Or.LEANS, LaA., March 25.—By authority of the 
board of managers of the Southern Pine Association 
given at its meeting in Chicago’ Mareh 18 and 19, 
Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes has issued a call for a 
mass meeting of* its subseribers and of yellow pine 
operators generally. A special invitation is extended to 
all yellow pine manufacturers, as the mass meeting will 
be open. It will be held at the Grunewald Hotel, this 
city, Tuesday, April 20. 

A notable feature of the meeting will be a discussion 
of the recommendation of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials for the grading of yellow pine structural 
timbers on the so-called ‘‘density’’ rule. Charles Betts, 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., will 
have this feature in charge and will explain it exhaust- 
ively and with the aid of an exhibit of charts, specimens 
ete. Secretary-Manager Rhodes is arranging for other 
features of the program that will be equally as inter- 
esting. 


THREE FAMOUS FORESTRY BODIES TO BE 
BROUGHT TOGETHER. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—Announcement comes 
from George M. Cornwall, of Portland. Ore., secretary 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
that that organization will hold its annual 2-day meeting 
at San Franciseo October 19 and 20. On the second day 
a joint meeting will be held in conjunction with the 
American Forestry Association, at which the principal 
topie for discussion will be Pacific coast lumber prob- 
lems. 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday, October 21, 22 and 
23, immediately following the meeting of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, the seventh an- 
nual session of the Pacific Logging Congress will be 
convened at San Francisco. The first day’s session will 
be held at San Francisco, followed by a two days’ 
excursion to Eureka, the center of the great redwood 
district, to witness lumbering and logging operations 
among the world’s biggest trees.» The bringing of these 














three organizations of lumbermen, loggers and timber 
owners together at San Francisco during the exposition 
will assure a large and important gathering and lum- 
bermen of the entire country planning to visit the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition should consider making the 
trip at that time. 





BRANCH MEETING POSTPONED. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 27.—Owing to the absence 
from the city of A. C. Dixon, vice president of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and president 
of the Oregon branch, the Oregon branch has not yet 
held its first meeting. It was expected to be held this 
week, although no formal notice to that effect had been 
issued. Mr. Dixon is in California, but is expected to 
return so that the meeting will probably be held within 
a week or two. The Oregon branch headquarters will 
be located in Portland, but a definite location has not yet 
been established. The transportation bureau of the as- 
sociation now has offices in the Gerlinger Building, with 
G. F. Donaldson in charge. 





COAST LOGGERS ELECT. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 26.—The Pacific Coast Log- 
gers’ Association met at the Multnomah Hotel here today 
and elected officers for the ensuing year, as follows: 

President—-George Johnson, of Seattle. 

Vice president for the British Columbia District—J. G. 
Benthey, of Vancouver, B. C. 

Vice prvsident for the north Puget Sound district—Ed 
English. 

Vice président for the south Puget Sound district—Mark 
Reed. 

Vice president for the Grays Harbor district—A. W. 
Callow. 

Vice president for the Oregon or Columbia River district— 
J. S. O'Gorman, of Portland. 

Secretary—E. 8S. Grammer, of Seattle. 

Treasurer—E. P. Blake, Seattle. 

In the general discussion of conditions it was in- 
dicated that operations will be light until a decided im- 
provement is noted in the market, which does not appear 
to be overstocked at this time. About twenty members 
were present. The next meeting will be held at Van- 
couver, B. C., May 1. 


ENTHUSED BY ADVERTISING POSSIBILITIES OF 
SOUTHERN PINE. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 30.—Henry Schott, adver- 
tising manager of the Southern Pine Association, has 
just returned from a trip through the southern pine 
country, where he has been gathering material for the 
extensive advertising campaign to be carried on by the 
new association. Mr. Schott is enthusiastic over the pos- 
sibilities of this movement to promote the interests of 
wood in general and southern pine in particular. He is 
an expert in advertising. For many years he was con- 
nected with the Kansas City Star and for four years he 
has been president of the Ferry-Hanly-Schott Advertis- 
ing Company. Mr. Schott will go to Houston, Tex., April 
15 to address the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas on ‘‘ Advertising.’’ 








OTTAWA FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION IN 
ANNUAL. 

OTTAWA, ONT., March 29.—The annual meeting of 
the Ottawa, Fire Protection Association, of which all 
Ottawa Valley lumbermen are members, was held last 
Saturday in the Chateau Laurier in this city. It was 
decided to ask Premier Hearst of Ontario to appoint a 
fire marshal for the Province in accordance with an act 
passed last session; to inaugurate a week-end cleanup 
week in the capital and to urge the public to greater 
precautions against fire. Ottawa’s lumber manufac- 
turers have suffered heavily from fire during the last year 
and energetic steps will be taken to guard against this 
evil in future. The new officers elected include the fol- 
lowing: President, Hon. W. C. Edwards; vice presi- 
dents, C. Jackson Booth, Sir Henry Egan and Sir Clif- 
ford Sifton. Lumbermen on the directorate are J. R. 
Booth, J. F. Booth, Gordon C. Edwards, Denis Murphy, 
Frank Hawkins and R. H. Campbell. 





SOUTHERN PINE GRADING RULES IN 
PREPARATION. 

MEMPHIS, 'TENN., March 30.—The grading committee 
of the Southern Pine Association was called to order 
in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis this 
morning at 10:30 by W. J. Haynen, chairman. Those 
present were: 

W. J. Haynen, chairman, Hattiesburg, Miss.: J. J. Newman 

_Lumber Company. 

W. T. Murray, Fordyce Ark. ; Fordyce Lumber Company. 

M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo. ; Long-Bell Lumber Company. 
Ray Wiess, Chicago; Kirby Lumber Company. 

C. F. Thompson, Quitman, Miss.; Mississippi Lumber Com- 


C, J. Mansfield, Warren, Ark.; Arkansas Lumber Company. 

O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark.; Southern Lumber Company. 

George W. Clark, Winfield, La.: Tremont Lumber Co. 

A. J. Carroll, Hattiesburg, Miss.; J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary and manager, New Orleans, La. 

T. J. Warren, chief inspector, New Orleans, La. 

Charles W. Betts, United States Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


It had been expected that the committee would be 
able to complete its work today but it is holding another 
session this evening and will hold still another tomorrow. 








Our Business 


Whether you wish to buy 
or to sell timber it is our 
business to serve you to 
your profit. 


This means to place at your 
command reliable informa- 
tion pertaining to the timber 
in which you are or may 


become interested. 


We have been ‘‘timber land 
factors’’ for the last thirty- 
five years and have data re- 
lating to quality of timber, 
logging and manufacturing 
operations in all parts of 
America. You should have 
information before you buy 


or sell. 


Write for particulars. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors. 


CHICAGO, ILL., - - 1750 McCormick Building. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 1313 Northwestern Bank Building. 
SEATTLE, WASH., - - - 1009 White Building. 








_It is going over the whole question of grades and, when 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 
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Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 
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NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
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HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres.  E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 























A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woverl around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 






mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable $1.25 


type, postpaid, 
American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














its work is finished, its recommendations will be sub- 
mitted to a general meeting of the association already 
called for the Grumewald Hotel, New Orleans, April 20. 


Following action upon these recommendations the 
uew rules will be published for distribution. Secretary 


Rhodes, however, is authority for the statement that 
it will probably be five or six weeks before copies of 
the amended rules will be off the press. 





COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS DENSITY RULE. 

At the recent conference in Chicago between the com 
mittee from the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials and the committee from the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, with representatives of the Forest Service pres- 
ent, the time was practically consumed in a discussion 
of the question of grading yellow pine timbers on resin 
content. O. T. Swan, whe has been in charge of indus- 
trial investigation under the Forest Department in 
Washington, and Charles W. Betts, representing Director 
Howard F. Weiss, of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., brought up the subject and led in the 
discussion. A number of discs cut from the ends of logs 
of various sizes and out of which a V-shaped notch was 
cut to the heart was supplied by the Southern Pine 
Association and after the meeting the specimens were 
presented to the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son. ‘The result of extensive investigations which have 
proved that the strength of yellow pine timber is in 
proportion to its weight or specific gravity was illus- 
trated by elaborate charts, these experiments having also 
shown that the weight of yellow pine is affected by the 
amount of resin that each timber contains. Representa- 
tives of the Forest Service in making this presentation 
recommended that timber should be graded from this 
standpoint and suggested a rule to the effect that there 
should be two classes of timber, to be known respect- 
ively as ‘‘dense’’ ‘and ‘‘sound,’’ eliminating the use 
of ‘‘longleaf,’’ ‘‘shortleaf’’ or other species. The rule 
was adopted. The committee recommended the adoption 
of a rule substantially as follows: 


1. Shall contain only ‘sound’ wood. 
> 


2. On a radial line from the pith the inspection area shall 
show on the cross section an average of six or more annual 
rings of growth to the inch, with one-third summer wood or 





one-half summer wood if the average number of annual rin. 
of growth is less than six. 


The rule contemplates that the summer wood or pitc’, 
ring shall be sharp and dark in contrast to the spriny 


wood. If a timber shows at least one-third of dar 
streaks to the square inch on the cross section thre. 
inches from the pith, it shall be called ‘‘dense’’ timbe:. 

The proposed rules were submitted to the directors \ 
the Southern Pine Association who were in session j 
Chicago at the same time and by them were approv 
and they will be submitted to the subscribers of tl 
association at a mass meeting to be held at the Grun, 
wald Hotel in New Orleans on Tuesday, April 20. 





WEST COAST ASSOCIATION’S OFFICES TO BE 
LOCATED IN SEATTLE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—At the February meet 
ing of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associx 
tion it was decided to take a mail vote on the proposa 
to move the office of the secretary of the association, 
Thorpe Babcock, from Tacoma, where he has been fo 
the last three or four years, to Seattle, where the offic 
ef the old Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation was located during the life of that associatio: 
and before it was merged with the Oregon associatio: 
into the West Coast organization. The result of thi: 
vote shows a majority in favor of having the offices in 
Seattle and probably about the Ist of May the asso 
ciation headquarters will be moved from Tacoma to th 
White Building, Seattle, on the tenth floor, adjoining 
the offices of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, o/ 
which Fred W. Alexander is secretary. 

Another important step being taken by the associa 
tion is the absorption of the Lumbermen’s Information 
Bureau of Tacoma, which has been maintained for a 
number of years by individual mills, being managed by 
G. A. Brewer. This office will be moved to Seattle with 
the association and it will become a department of the 
association’s work. It is the hope of President Bloedel, 
Secretary Babcock and others guiding the destinies of 
the West Coast association that it may become more of a 
service organization. An insurance department may be 
formed, as was suggested at the meeting of the Wash 
ington branch last week. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ACTIVE IN MANY SECTIONS. 





Big Banquet Planned at Memphis When Railroad Officials and Hardwood Men Meet — 
Philadelphia Contractors Form an Exchange. 





TO NAME COMMITTEES AT NEXT MEETING. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 31.—The expected naming 
of the standing committee to serve during the ensuing 
year was not forthcoming at the regular weekly meeting 
of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club. President C. E. 
Hunt said he had not found sufficient opportunity to go 
into the matter carefully enough, but that the commit- 
tees would be made public at the next weekly meeting. 

Progress was reported by the committee having in 
charge the matter of incorporating the club. 

Only routine business was transacted and an early ad- 
journment was taken. The trading on the floor was quiet, 
but what deals were made were at satisfactory prices. 





BIG BANQUET PLANNED AT MEMPHIS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 30.—The regular  semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
was held at the Hotel Gayoso March 27. Seventy-seven 
members and guests were present. C. G. Kadel presided. 

It was decided that the club entertain at luncheon on 
April 7 all of the lumbermen and railroad men who 
attend the conference arranged under the auspices of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. This affair 
will be given in the main dining room of the Hotel 
Gayoso. It is expected that between 300 and 500 visit- 
ing lumbermen and railroad men will be present. 

Resolutions were adopted in connection with the recent 
tragic death of J. H. Baird, editor and publisher of the 
Southern Lumberman. 

W. E. Hyde, of the Hyde Lumber Company, South 
Bend, Ind., and the DeSha Lumber Company, Lake 
Providence, La., was elected an active member. Mr. 
Hyde makes his headquarters here. 








HOUSTON CLUB’S COMING ELECTION. 

Houston, TEx., March 29.—The annual election of 
officers and directors of the Houston Lumbermen’s club 
will be held at 8:30 p. m. April 6, and a call to mem- 
bers will be issued April 1 by Secretary-Treasurer Earl 
Dionne. Before the matter of the election is formally 
taken up, a Dutch lunch will be served. 

3esides the three officers, president, vice president and 
secretary-treasurer, five new members will be elected to 
the directorate, succeeding the five whose terms expire 
on the above date. Ten directors elected last year for 
a two-year period, will hold over another year. 

3efore the election the club, through President J. 
Lewis Thompson, will issue a year book, giving detailed 
information concerning the club, its members, its finan- 
cial status, and containing the constitution and by-laws, 
as well as a roster of members. As planned, this will be 
a handsome little affair, caleulated to be an ornament. 
to any lumberman’s desk or library. 

The regular monthly luncheon—the first under the in- 
coming administration—will be held at noon on Tuesday, 
April 13, the first day of the convention of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas. On this account it is ex- 
pected to be one of the largest affairs of its kind the 
club has held. 

Since January 1 the club, despite depression in busi- 





ness circles, and the low ebb of the lumber industry, has 
prospered as never before since its organization. Its 
membership is building gradually and solidly, and its 
finances were never in better shape. 





ADOPTS LOG RULES OF SOUTHERN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

LouIsvILLE, Ky., March 31.—Following the recom- 
mendation of its logs and lumber committee, the Louis- 
ville Hardweod Club has adopted for the use of its 
members the log rules of the Southern Log Association, 
of Memphis. The lack of definitely formulated rules 
for log grading has been felt for some time, and the 
club committee, composed of Edward L. Davis, Edward 
8. Shippen, Allan McLean and Charles Platter, proposed 
that the rules be adopted without change. The Evans- 
ville and Nashville hardwood interests will also be asked 
to take similar action, in order that log buyers in this 
territory will be using uniform methods. 

PHILADELPHIA CONTRACTORS ORGANIZE. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 29.—Announcement was 
made a few days ago of the formation of an exchange 
of the contractors of this city, somewhat along the lines 
of the Contractors’ Exchange of New York, but unlike 
the present Builders’ Exchange here. An attorney will 
be employed to render decisions in legal matters and 
to make test cases. The announced purpose of the or- 
ganization is ‘‘to protect and advance the interests of 
the contractors in the association.’’ The initial member- 
ship comprises about 40 percent of the contractors in 
their class, which seems to be largely municipal and rail- 
road contracting. The exchange has taken rooms in the 
Commercial Trust Building, at Fifteenth and Market 
streets, where the next meeting will be held, probably 
on April 8. At these rooms estimates will be received 
from sub-contractors, and a news service will be in- 
stalled that will keep the members in touch with pro- 
posed work in eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland. David Peoples, of Peoples Bros., 
has been elected president and R. A. Manwaring, of 
Manwaring & Cummins, secretary and treasurer. 








SEEK CO-OPERATION OF SHIPOWNEBS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 27.—As.a result of a meeting 
held here during the week the Columbia River Lumber 
Exchange will be asked to take up with Atlantic coast 
shipowners the subject of interesting them with lumber 
manufacturers of this coast in the matter of arranging 
for adequate transportation facilities for lumber by way 
of the Panama Canal from this coast to the Atlantic. 
The meeting was held at the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, and H. D. Langille, of J. D. Lacey & Co., pre- 
sided. Representatives of many of the cargo mills of 
the Columbia River district were present. A plan was 
proposed by E. W. Harrison, of Baltimore, to secure 
schooners to be towed lumber laden in strings of three 
or more through the canal. He said that such service 
had proven satisfactory on the Atlantic coast and be- 
lieved it would prove feasible on the Pacific coast and 
via the canal. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A MARKET TIP. 
Recently we were riding from New York to Memphis on the Southern 
ilway and fell into conversation with the porter regarding business 
ditions. 
‘George,’’? we asked (railway porters are always called ‘‘George’’ be- 
se their name is Henry), ‘‘George, has the business depression affected 
ni in any way? es 
‘How’s that, boss? 
‘I say, have ‘the hard times reduced your income any??? 
‘Well, sah, boss, las’ week I done hauled a man from New 
an an’ ‘he gimme a nickel.’’ 








9)? 


Yawk to 





THE CASE OF THE PRZEMYSLUMBERMEN. 


No lumberman was astonished when he read after the fall of Przemysl 
it it was a center of the lumber industry of Galacia. Leave it to 
mbermen to pick out a spot where the bullets are flying thickest, or 
e bullets to pick them if they neglect to pick the bullets. But the 
Vrzemyslumbermen have nothing on us. Lumbermen in America have 
heen under fire some themselves. Nobody has been hurling hardware 


at them, but they have been the recipients of a miscellaneous collection of 


legislation et cet ad lib. As between ordnance and ordinances, there is 
not much to pick and choose. 

In one way the Przemyslumbermen brought this on themselves. They 
built their outer defenses of concrete and, when the Russians got to 
firing at them, they discovered that concrete is far from fireproof. A lot 
more people are making the same discovery. If they had built of wood 
it might have been different. Ask a cypress man what he thinks cypress 
would have done under the same circumstances. Or a redwood. Or 
good old white pine. Or yellow. 

The present war in Europe, Asia and other parts is being closely 
studied by army and navy experts in this country. They realize that 
the time may come when somebody may want to fight us, and our stand- 
ing army may have to break up its pinochle game and go to the front. 
Shall we expose our army to the dangers of fireproof construction in 
concrete fortifications? No, a thousand times, no. We didn’t raise our 
army to be a soldier; but, if war should come, we don’t want to have to 
dig him out from under a few tons of twisted steel and cracked concrete 
after the war is over. A fort made of slow-burning mill construction 
with a good sprinkler system can be repaired while the enemy is at 
kaffe-klatch; but a concrete fort is as hard to get back into running 
order as a dollar watch. 

Meanwhile wood has been winning victories on both sea and land. 
Recent events have fully vindicated the wooden battleship. Every once 
in a while you read about a British hooker showing up at home with a 
torpedo in its insides but with the stars and stripes still floating proudly 
from the masthead. But you never hear of a tin and concrete battleship 
limping into port. When a battleship has bowel trouble there is only 
one way for it to go, and that is straight down. A battleship that has 
nothing on it that will burn also has nothing on it that will float. And 
it burns anyway. 


MAYBE. 

Last week a ‘‘school’’ of photographers was held in Chicago, and a 
whole school of camera sharks was on hand to attend it. The persons 
who tell you that they will be $36 a dozen, and then ask you to look 
pleasant, came from near and far. Sessions were held morning, afternoon 
and evening—and it reminded the innocent bystander of a retail lumber 
convention, it was so different. Those who couldn’t get seats stood up. 
Neither exhibits nor conviviality could lure them away. There wasn’t 
a picture man to be found in the lobby or the halls. They were all in 
the meeting. 

Yet, strange to say, there was no quartet to sing, nor sleight-of-hand 
man to perform, nor souvenirs to give away. The program was as dry 
as the Anti-Saloon League. They talked about such things as ‘‘ How to 
Shoot the Baby When the Little Birdie Sings’’ and ‘‘How to Make a 
Wart Look Like a Dimple’’ and ‘‘Family Groups; or Is Crime on the 
Increase?’’ They discussed the proper spot for the bride to rest her 
hand on the victim’s shoulder. They described the use of papers and 
baths and solutions and how to keep photos from fading and debtors 
the same. They went home prepared to make better pictures and lead 
better lives. And, incidentally, to make more money. 

Now the local picture man isn’t so very different from the local lum- 
berman. They are both retail merchants, and they both have something 
to sell. One is charged with the duty of developing the phizzes of the 
folks, the other with developing the whole community. They are alike 
in many respects: The photographer takes the picture on Tuesday and 
says ‘Proofs Thursday’’, when he knows he doesn’t develop until Sat- 
urday. The Iumberman takes the house-bill on Wednesday and promises 
to deliver the lumber Friday and then sits right down and orders it 
from the mill. 

Yes, they have lots in common—trouble, too. The photographer has 
the woman who wants cabinets for a dollar a dozen, and the lumberman 
the man who wants to build a 6-room bungalow for $698, because he saw 
it in a mail-order ad in a farm paper. There is the fellow with a girl 
who wants only one picture at the per doz rate, and the man who wants 
a bundle of lath sent so far out into the suburbs that it is almost export 
business. 

So the photographer and the lumberman feel the need of association 
with others of their craft, and sympathy, and interchange of ideas, and 
all that sort of thing. They journey up to Chicago or some other central 
point. But there the similarity ceases. While the photographer is lean- 
ing up against the wall learning how to put the high in hypo, the retailer 
is down in the lobby hearing the latest fordstory. 

Maybe the fault isn’t with the retailer, but with the program. Maybe 
if one session were given up to a method of doing this and the next to 
doing that, the retailer would stick around. Maybe. 





TROUBLES OTHER THAN OURS. 

If Joe Tinker wants to teach the Whales to slide, why not take them 
down to Culebra? 

We now have fifteen peace treaties signed, not to mention the Lumber 
Trades Congress code of ethics. 

It costs twenty million dollars a year to run the Panama canal. 
hath its expenses no less renowned than war. 

In East India they are going to run a tap-line from Golakgunge 
through Kochugoan to Kumargrim. Chicago lumbermen will recognize 
these immediately as stations on the Northwestern elevated railroad. 


Peace 





THE PORTRAIT GALLEY—XXxXI. 


Kk. WAYMER, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


He doesn’t talk so very much, 
And yet he says a lot. 
He operates a friction clutch 
On conversation. What 
He says he says in accents few— 
But it is good to listen to. 
He isn’t any orator, 
This man from Jacksonville; 
He talks much less and says much 
more 
Than many others will. 
In fact we often wish and pray 
That more would talk the Waymer 
way. 





PETE LANGAN’S FAMILY. 


Concorp, N. H., March 25.—In_ the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 13 on 
page 51 appeared the following state- 
ment: 

Pete Langan came all the way down 
from Cairo, lll., to attend the meeting. 
He brought along a sixth of the Langan 
family or, counting himself, a fourth of 
it. Persons who are quick at figures will 
have no trouble computing just how 
many Langans there are. 

This seems to be a simple proposition, 
and I have worked it out, and would like 
to know if this is the right answer: 

x=family 
y=Pete 





“24 24 





x: “Petex (12 

I would be pleased to know if this is 
the same result you get, and that Mr. 
Langan gets when the census enumerator 
comes around. R. D. 

This seems to be about right, so 
far, with the possible exception of 
the. last equation. Does x (the 
family) equal Pete multiplied by 12 
or multiplied by 11? 





THE TEA DANCE. 


An orchestra, blaring with brass; 
A floor that is waxen and cold; 
Some linen, and silver, and glass; 
And maids that are blushing and 
bold 
A glitter of jewels and gold; 
A frivolous, syneopate tune; 
And so fortune’s favorites pass 
The hours of a Spring afternoon. 


Outdoors there is blue in the sky; 
Outdoors there are zephyr and sun; 
And Nature is wondering why 
No longer the grasses you run. 
Outdoors there are frolic and fun, 
A promise of Summer, and June; 
Forgotten, neglected, they die— 
The hours of a Spring afternoon. 


The feet that are tripping the floor 
Till weakened and weary they wear, 
That now should be seeking the shore, 
The woods, and the fields, and the 
air, 
Are following folly, are there, 
While all of the world is in tune, 
To squander a plenteous store— 
The hours of a Spring afternoon. 


Come out of the hothouse—the gray 
Is turning to green on the hill; 
Come out of the hothouse—the day 
Is calling, is calling you still. 
Come drink of the health-giving rill, 
Come share in a God-given boon— 
Come out of the hothouse and play 
The hours of a Spring afternoon. 





36,600,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


AMOUNT AND KINDS: 
3,000,000 feet insect killed 
Pine, more or less. 


33,600,000 feet 


Green and White 


LOCATION: Coeur d’Alene National Forest, 
Idaho. East Fork of Eagle Creek, T. 50 N., 
R.’s 4 and 5 E., B. M.; Approximately 3,600 
acres merchantable timber. 

STUMPAGE aoe 
ered per M. feet B. 
dead white pine $1.50. 


Lowest rates consid- 
, Green white pine $4.75; 


DEPOSIT: 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. 


With bid $5,000 to apply on pur- 
chase 
Ten percent may be retained as for- 
feit if “bid is accepted and contract and bond 
are not executed within the required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, Missoula, 
April 30, 1915. 
To give an opportunity to make 


Montana, up to and including 
examination 
of the area before submitting bid, upon request 
this date will be extended one month. 


The right to 


reserved. 


reject any and all bids is 


Before bids are 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District For- 
Montana, or the Forest Super- 
Tdaho. 


submitted full information 


ester, Missoula, 
visor, Coeur d’Alene, 











WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 











FRANCIS [,. JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 
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| TIMBER: ESTIMATORS | 








Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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Du ms ere 


v H.M.SPAIN & Co. | 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Timber 


and written report. 


Estimates = omen s nove, 


CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, 


ineers. 
Dept. Mgr. 
Porter Bldg. 


Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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PITTSBURGH 








Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 


* ‘ é also — 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











White Pine Specials, 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4°"° 6-4°" 


8-4’ D Selects. 
Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


; Wholesale Lumber 

4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
4 
4 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Price KREG Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°prrrssurci. pa” 








! TERHUNE LUMBER. COMPA 


PITTSBURGH, PR 


¥ ‘LLOW PINE TIMBERS & DIMENSION 


Quick Shipments of Long 
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If You are Concerned 


In the making or selling of lum- 
ber, there is many a laugh await- 
ing you in 


Redawed Gables 


By Douglas Malloch 
The philosophy and wit of the lumber 
business are here contained. If a lum- 
berman’s library consisted of but one 
book, this should be the book. 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


431 South Dearborn Street, 
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TROUBLES OF LUMBER BUSINESS ANALYZED. 





Expenses of West Coast Mills Investigated — Government Aids in Seeking R=- 
formation of Conditions—Lawful Fixing of Minimum Price Suggested. 





At the meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held in Seattle, February 26, 
J. G, MeIntosh, a certified public accountant, who had 
been engaged by the assvciation, made a composite 
statement of the cost of making lumber at twenty mills 
in Washington and Oregon durmg 1913. The investiga- 
tion did not, however, include the cost of stumpage, 
logging or marketing of the lumber. Mr. MelIntosh’s 
services have since been taken over by the Forest Service 
and he is continuing his investigation of the cost of 
manufacturing lumber, the data he obtains to be used 
in connection with the general study of the lumber in- 
dustry being made by Austin Cary, of the Forest Service, 
in the behalf of that department and of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with the hope that the results of 
the investigation will place before the Government and 
the public exact knowledge of the lumber industry in 
order that steps may be taken to ameliorate conditions. 

Following is the report made by Mr. McIntosh on cost: 

Composite Statement of the Cost of Manufacturing 

Lumber. 
figures of twenty mills in 
Oregon for 1913. 
Subject to notes appended to formal] report. 


Embodying the Washington and 


All Mills Rail Mills Cargo & R’1 Mills 

Total cut.......691,320,211 ft. 250,253,916 ft. 441,066,295 ft. 
Average cut per 

IGN: bist aieimes 34,566,010 ft. 25,025,391 ft. 44,106,629 ft. 
Total days run 

(including 

night shifts).. 5,830.3 2,540.5 3,289.8 
Avg. days run 

per mill...... 291.5 254. 329. 
Avg. cut per day 

per mill. ere 118,575 ft 98,499 ft. 134,076 ft. 
Total n umber 








men employed 

(day shift only) 3,248 1,244 2,004 
Avg. number 

men per mill 

(day shift only) 162 124 200 
Avg. wages per 

BET vesakic ssn $2.71 $2.76 $2.68 
Percentage of 

om tp u t, 

eurfacea <.... 56% 78% 44% 

cost. 
Cargo & 
All Mills Rails Mills Rail Mills 

Bows. 1aWOT ..< 660 000645558 $ .068 $ .059 $ .064 
Boom repairs and supplies .013 O11 
oe ea ean 1.448 1.416 
Mill repairs and supplies... .576 .540 

Total boom and mill... .$2.105 $2.031 
Piamer IAF. 2.00.06 scenes 488 -393 


48: 
Planer repairs and supplies .121 
SE Pere eee 18 
Kiln repairs 


and supplies. .016 





Total planers and kilns. .806 














eS ee ee 1.208 - 
Yard repairs and supplies. .175 -113 
NE WE. 6 ie ks oan we 1.383 1.256 
Total direct operation... 4.294 4.310 
Cn Te Cree .341 .358 
Sundry expense.......... 147 -180 
Industrial insurance...... -081 082 
Rite INSUTANCE. «...<.. 2.02.0 -140 -168 
MEN Sasas hot eees teased 101 079 
Total general expense. -810 867 
Depreciation ........... .430 .480 a 
Total manufacturing cost 5.534 5.657 5.064 
Interest on plant at 6% .451 -410 -434 
Interest on lumber stock... .153 -202 -119 
Interest on log stock...... .069 .069 -069 
Interest on accts. rec’v’ble .081 -092 -063 
Interest on current cash.. .017 O17 017 


Total interest on work- 
ing capital at 6%.... .320 .380 -268 
Total cost with interest. 6.305 7 5.766 


Work in Detail Explained. 

Austin Cary, who was present at the meeting, ex- 
plained in detail the work he is doing and told of some 
of the conclusions he has reached, after nearly a year’s 
study of the lumber situation on the north Pacific coast. 
His address is now being sent to members of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association by Secretary 
Thorpe Babcock, accompanied by a letter from President 
J. H. Bloedel, and a copy of Mr. MeclIntosh’s report 
as given above. Mr. Bloedel’s letter reads as follows: 
Yo Lumbermen und Association Members : 


rhe cnelosed pamphlet by Austin Cary, 
Forest Service, 








of the United States 
is the result of his six months’ study of North- 


west lumber conditions. Mr. Cary was sent by the Forest 
Service and the Bureau of Commerce to find out what is the 
matter with the lumber business. His analysis and partial 


conclusions are worth your careful reading. 

The paper referred to was read before the regular monthly 
meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
held in Seattle, February 27, 1915, and referred to a statement 
of “Mil! Costs,’ prepared under the supervision of a special 
committee of this association in collaboration with Mr. Cary. 
The statement gave the average results of twenty mills and is 
fairly representative, in so far as it covers a production of 
about one-eighth of the Washington and Oregon output. 

Association members who have received a copy of this aver- 
age cost sheet are asked to compare it with their own cost 
accounts. Of itself, it is a most interesting statement, but 
doubly so when taken in connection with the thought that Mr. 
Cary’s work among us portends a constructive coéperation of 
governmental bureaus heretofore unknown to us. 

It is now propose d to follow with cost sheets of logging 
operations, selling, and, by adding an average stumpage value, 
ascertain the comple te cost of manufactured lumber. You can 
readily see the importance of first ascertaining the cost as a 
means of determining a fair selling value. That this selling 
value will be found below the average cost of production is no 
surprise to us, but will be news to the consuming public. It 
is not a far fetched conclusion that the public, once rightly 
informed, will not permit an industry of this magnitude to 
continue without adequate returns to labor and capital, and 
Mr. Cary’s study will be an authoritative source of informa- 
tion. 

Through more effective statistical work your association 
will ascertain average selling values, volume of production, 
new markets etec., and, in conjunction with Mr. Cary’s work, 
will form the basis for plans for improving conditi yns. 

Mr. Cary’s paper is a strong endorsement of the effective- 
ness of association work. Manufacturers, timber owners and 
loggers should read it, and so also should those association 





members who say the association does nothing. Your ass 
ation is constantly alive to matters of importance to 

industry and should meet with the support of all those wt 
living depends upon its various branches, 


Expert’s Address Worthy of Careful Consideratio:: 
Mr. Cary’s address is of considerable interest a 
is worthy of careful reading and study by every « 
interested in the lumber industry in this country. It 
noticeable that he suggests a possible solution of t!e 
situation which is found in a minimum price for lum! 
being maintained by governmental aid, although ju 
how this can be done is not explained, and is a det: 
that would have to be worked out later. Sufficient 
is that Mr. Cary realizes the serious condition ef + 
industry as he finds it on the north Pacifie coast a; 
believes that the Government and the general publi 
which in the last analysis is the Government, shou 
realize the true situation. Mr. Cary’s address follow 


What’s the Matter With the Lumber Business ? 


The figures for manufacturing cost presented |). 
Mr. MeIntosh the Forest Service has shared in co!- 
lecting and we of course accept them. Something 
should be said, however, about the sense in which we 
take them. 

Depreciation Hard to Determine. 

Mr. MeIntosh himself has noted the difficulties that 
arise in equitably handling the matter of depreciation, 
which is not an actual cost, but depends on conditions 
and must be treated as a matter of judgment. Similar 
difficulties arise in connection with investment in a 
plant that is anything but new, while site values fre- 
quently present problems of their own. In these mat- 
ters and in connection, too, with repairs and replace 
ments, the principle held to was as near as possible to 
take each operation as found, using the operator’s own 
figures and methods unless there were clear reasons 
for departing therefrom. 


Is Interest Cost? 

Secondly: Interest on investment in our own busi 
ness we do not look on as a cost, but as an element in 
profit. We feel that it is a good thing to record the 
figures gathered under this head, but believe it would 
be confusing and wrong to have figures which include 
interest as an element become current under the title 
of cost figures. 


Individualities and General Conditions Affect Costs. 

Third: While the figures represent the facts for 
what is considered a normal year, we are all aware 
how widely and under what influences such costs vary. 
Wages may go up or they may go down, and the same 
thing holds of supplies. But there is another impor- 
tant element in the matter—cost as affected by man- 
agement, and by mill arrangement and equipment, and 
some are of the opinion that in both these respects 
this region is now entering a period of marked devel- 
opment. We have no idea in regard to these things 
of setting up a standard of perfection, but must re 
serve the right to draw such conclusions as to efficiency 
and cost, present and probable, as all the facts gotten 
at during the course of our work may clearly justify. 
The idea of reducing cost and promoting efficiency 
was one reason why this work was undertaken by the 
association. 


a 


L 


on) 


Field for Efficiency. 

On this head of efficiency I hoped at one time to 
serve you better than we have done. My intention 
was to have the best equipped man in our organiza- 
tion go about with Mr. McIntosh, study mill equip- 
ment and mill management comparatively, and make 
a report from that constructive point of view. That 
did not prove possible on any extended scale. The 
work suggested remains therefore as a promising field 
for some one. Perhaps it will be entered on by your 
association. 

Plans for Future Work. 

We plan to extend this work to some extent. For 
one thing, we hope to get the operating costs of a 
number of mills smaller than any here represented as 
a part of the study of the true place of small mills 
in the industry. Then among cargo mills there is quite 
a group that manufacture lumber very simply, much 
of the re-sawing and finishing work that most mills 
represented in this statement do being done elsewhere. 
Assent to the present statement does not Jebar us from 
using the cost figures of the other group with due 
explanation. 

So much by way of safeguard, explanation and com- 
ment on the matter immediately in hand. With the 
sanction of some of your members, I am glad to say 
something more at large regarding the plans now held 
for the further conduct of the study by, the Govern- 
ment departments, also on the situation in the indus- 
try at large. 

Logging Costs. 

We have still considerable to do in the way of ascer- 
taining costs in the logging department and likely 
will call on some here for codperation. 


Closer Utilization. 


With the low prices at present prevailing for lum- 
ber it is altogether likely that some striking examples 
have recently occurred of a low standard of utiliza- 
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tion.in mills and woods. If any such are in the minds 
» those here present I should be greatly obliged if 

could be informed about them. If desirable the 
i.formation received will be followed into the field, 
we have on hand a searching but practical investi- 
tion along this line of wood economy. 


Allied to Association Activities. 

What more I would like to say is of a broader 
pature. In these matters we, who are conducting 
tie Government study, have a manifold task of guid- 
ance and suggestion if we are capable of it; and on 
tie other side of interpretation to legislators and to 
tie people. I can get into the subject best through 

erence to some things that to you are familiar as 
\.sociation activities, and that course is the more 
iimely because that whole range of subjects is now up 

ong you. 


Commends Standard Grades, 

fake lumber grading, for example. One view of 
this matter has been recently formulated—that it is 
the first step toward price fixing. There is, I suppose, 
au element of truth in that, though the question 
arises at once as to the kind and level of price it is 
sought to establish. But put out by itself baldly the 
statement presents an unbalanced view of the sub- 
ject. The establishment of lumber grades as I see 
it was a big benefit to all who have to do with lum- 
her. It improved service to the consumer, rendered 
commercial dealings safer and easier, and promoted 
economy in the use of a natural resource. Reliable 
survey, grading and inspection of lumber in this re- 
gion, for example, secured better satisfaction and 
sufer financial transactions all through the consuming 
region of our own country, and maintained the credit 
ot northwestern forest products in foreign lands. And 
as far as I know, it came about through associated 
activity of lumber producers. 

Need for an Association. 

There is another field of work whose advisability 
has been the subject of some debate. That is the col- 
lection by associated manufacturers of lumber of in- 
formation on volume of production and sales, stock 
on hand, market conditions ete.. The timid or suspi- 
cious look on this line of activity from the same point 
of view as the other. We here, however, see it from 
the other end. The information named is of the sort 
that a producer requires in order to formulate an 
intelligent policy. Other industries have it, sometimes 
at Government expense. It is essential to prevent 
needless loss with all that that involves, reaching back 
into the welfare of communities and even into waste 
of a natural resource. Lumbermen of the older times 
got in their narrower fields individually, as best they 
could, information of this nature and based their oper- 
ations on it. Today, with the industry working on a 
vast scale, associated work, bounded by main produc- 
ing regions, is the evident and ready way to get it. 
Of the desirability of having this information in pro- 
ducers’ hands I think there should be no question. 
It would be hard indeed to deny to an industry as 
great as this, converting a great natural resource into 
a staple utility, the means of conducting its business 
intelligently. 


Market Information Necessary to Intelligent 
Conduct of Business. 


it will, I suppose, be the business of us who are 
conducting the present study to illuminate matters of 
this nature for the sake of producing an enlightened 
public opinion. These matters, too, are of immediate 
concern, for your own association is just now in proc- 
ess of rebuilding. 


Commends Plan of Southern Pine Association. 


In that connection I can not refrain from referring 
to the organization recently formed in the southern 
pine region as something apparently worthy of study. 
The operators in southern pine formed a corporation 
distinet from their lumbering concerns from which 
the mills hire service. This service consists in the 
first place in thorough examination and audit of the 
produecer’s accounts to make sure that he knows what 
his lumber costs him; then productive work along the 
lines of wood technology is planned. To the associa- 
tion office also each mill sends periodically its records 
of cost of production, stock on hand, selling prices 
and volume of sales. From this volume of information 
the central office makes up a composite statement of 
the essential things which it returns to the mills. Then 
each operator, with full information at hand, has the 
privilege and freedom of acting as his own interests 
and judgment dictate. 

This plan when I read it struck me as a logical and 
probably an effective one. It looked, too, like a manly 
ond straightforward course of action. Further than 
that, the talk of the men who proposed it had a good 
fone in it. Those men have been suffering as well as 
lumbermen of the Northwest. Their stumpage is val- 
ved higher and their timber bonded more heavily than 
yours; also, some of them have been outlawed in their 
own State. In their talk on that occasion one seemed 
io feel that they had struck bottom and taken an 

pward turn. There was a ring of determination and 
self-respect in it that augured well—apparently also 
‘| recognition of obligation to the general public. 


Lumber Business Entitled to Favorable Public Opinion. 

In these last sentences I suspect that I have touched 
on some matters that are fundamental to the sound 
nd permanent solution of the present difficulties in 
his region. The ideas I refer to are self-help, self- 
espect, and fair and candid treatment of the public. 
is it a good thing from any point of view that a great 


industry should be depressed and running without 
profit? I can not see that it is, in any industrial 
sense. ‘That being the case, then, an industry that 
serves the public as yours does is entitled to favorable 
public opinion and to such returns as keep it healthy 
and hopeful if it is conducted in a fair and honorable 
way. Self-respect, gentlemen, based on a true appre- 
ciation of the value of your industry to the country, 
demanding what is right and essential, and coupling 
that with repudiation of what is beyond reason and 
unfair—that attitude, I think, if we can gain and 
maintain it, will do much to straighten things out. 
With the industry maintaining itself on this level I 
think there could be no question of codperation from 
the Government or the people. 


How the Government Can Help. 


Here is where we have thought we could help you— 
broadly at any rate, perhaps also specifically and in 
detail. There seems to be no question in the mind 
of any one but that the situation at present is difficult, 
and has not been satisfactory for some years. On 
methods of treatment I find there are two extremes 
of opinion. Some say there is nothing for it but a 
period of ruthless weeding out, that competition must 
run its full relentless course and those who can not. 
stand it go to the wall. There is much reason behind 
that view. The course is easy. But it may portend— 
some certainly think it does—much loss and demorali- 
zation shared in of necessity by the whole community. 


Two Possible Courses. 

On the other hand, some have professed to be ready 
to give up struggling and lay down on the Govern- 
ment—willing that men from outside the industry, 
clothed with the authority of law shall step in and 
direct your affairs. That might indeed preserve from 
some evils, but. the question should be carefully 
thought out whether it might not lead to worse ones. 
For my part, I do not believe that you men of the 
Northwest, pioneers and individualists as you are, are 
ready to give up your independence and self-direction, 
and trust your fate to other hands. 


A Middle Course. 

If choice were simply between one of these two 
courses, men might doubtfully debate it. What I have 
to suggest is that there may perhaps be a middle 
course, one in which the Government may codperate, 
not dominate, in which you may retain your self- 
direction and motive for effort, surrendering only what 
in fairness to the people and to one another it is not 
possible in the circumstances to retain. My idea falls 
back for its basis on the fundamental human qualities 
just mentioned—self-respect and readiness to give a 
fair deal to the other man. I like to think that these 
things can be worked out on those lines, for if it can 
be done not only will industrial hardship be relieved 
but we shall all be better men, and living in this 
country will be more worth while. 


The Evils of Ruthless Competition. 


I have said in public before that in my opinion this 
region for some years past has not been realizing 
enough for its lumber. The main cause, as I see it, 
is detailed and unremitting competition among pro- 
ducers, damaging to them, from which also, as far as 
I can see, nobody gains. Granting this condition, my 
idea is that relief may best be had not by application 
of force from outside but through gradual recognition 
within and outside the industry of a fair and living 
price level. By that I mean prices at which this re- 
gion can produce what lumber the country wants of 
it while paying fair wages to workmen and a reason- 
able profit to those efficiently and legitimately en- 
gaged, validating also reasonable stumpage invest- 
ments. These prices would not mean the lowest at 
which any one can produce at a profit, for there are 
concerns in business whose situation is exceptionally 
fortunate. Neither could nor should they be main- 
tained at a level that would compensate inefficiency 
or validate investments in stumpage that were reck- 
lessly made. The point and the general level of the 
price that a fair and competent tribunal would arrive 
at, I think you will yourself gather. 


A Banker’s Views. 


The problem is so large and its elements so diverse 
that one can propose no plan in confidence. This, 
however, has seemed to a number to have merit. Some 
of these men are among your own members. Perhaps 
the best encouragement I have had came from a 
banker. He said the general recognition of such a 
price level ought in any case to do good. It was all 
obscured now, he said, in the range of fluctuation. 
Some such definite figure might perhaps help out at 
once in the control of running double shift. 


Hopes for Codperation. 

I have wished at any rate to submit this idea for 
your consideration and I propose to work along this 
line to some extent, though definite authority for re- 
sults could ceme only from another source. However, 
I feel that we shall all profit from pursuit of this 
matter and hope for the codperation of members of 
the industry in the work. 


Good Work Started. 

Above is the result of the best thinking we have 
been able to give to the problem. It is presented in 
no spifit of assertion. Neither do I think that relief 
can come from any one source. But other things 
I see are working in your favor. The cultivation of 
local public opinion I note has been started. That 
is a good move, promising far-reaching results. Then 
in one or two localities the codperation of the bankers 
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has been gained. That is good again. Money has been 
too easily had in this country, and much trouble, per- 
haps most of it, will be avoided simply by putting 
the business on a basis where it is financially sound 


Right Wins. 


In the national field, too, some things are moving 
that are bound to benefit this coast. Removal of the 
canal tolls on deck loads is one thing already gained. 
I was sorry to hear Mr. Babcock speak of it as a 
victory. It came, as I understand it, not as a victory 
for any one but as the true construction of the law, 
a determination of what is just and right. It looks 
to me as if things would come easiest in that way. 
There is another thing of especial moment to you 
the establishment of a merchant marine—and reason 
able expectation of a favorable issue on that matter 
may be based on the fact that the whole country is 
now stirred up over the question. 

These various things may do much, and it is to be 
hoped that they will do their work quickly. I repeat, 
that in my opinion we shall do well to expect im- 
provement not from any one source but from many 
contributory forces, and particularly from effective 
and intelligent self-help. And it may indeed be that 
some things are fundamentally awry and can not be 
cured. If that should indeed prove to be so I think 
that this much may at least be said truly—that there 
is no set of men in this country who with a beiter 
face than those of the Northwest will walk up to the 
counter to pay their losing bets. 








WOOD USING INDUSTRIES OF GEORGIA. 


The Forest Service recently issued a bulletin covering 
the wood-using industries of Georgia, it being the thirty- 
second bulletin dealing with the wood industries of the 
various States. This bulletin is based upon a report 
prepared by the Office of Industrial Investigation under 
the direction of O. T. Swan, and covers statistics for 
1911. It has been published in codperation with the 
Forest Service by the Lumber Trade Journal, of New 
Orleans, La. 

The Forest Service announces that the tabulations 
showing demand upon each wood by each industry, to- 
gether with the proportionate amount of wood required 
by each industry, are being summarized from the re 
ports covering the various States so as to show what 
becomes of the different kinds of lumber produced and 
used throughout the country. The service is also com- 
piling the most complete list of present day uses of wood 
thus far undertaken and putting the list in form so that 
it will be suitable for general use. 





WEST COAST CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


Addition to Original Chart with Statistics Covering 
January and February of the Current Year. 


TacoMA, WAsH., March 27.—Secretary Thorpe Bab- 
cock, of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has sent out to the members an addition to the 
chart prepared by him a short time ago, picturing cut 
and shipments and the prices of No. 2 flooring and 
common dimension. The original chart, which was pu 
ished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of Feb- 
tuary 6, included the cut and shipments up to January 
1, 1915. The addition sent out by Secretary Babcock 
this week covers the first two months in 1915. The see- 
retary urges better codperation from the mills in seecur- 
ing the necessary information on cut and shipments, his 
idea being that this chart is the very best way to put 
before the members information which should be valu- 
able in giving them a knowledge of stocks as influenced 
by cut and shipments. He expects to send these addi 
tions to the chart from time to time as the information 
is compiled, thus making an invaluable record for the 
members who keep the*chart and the additions on file. 
The completed chart with the additions for January and 
February is given below. 
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ST. LOUISANS GET TOGETHER. 


Take Formal Steps to Form Body Similar to Lumber. 
men’s Association of Chicago. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 31.—That an overhead orga: j 
zation of the lumbermen of St. Louis, similar to that of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, to promuie 
the general welfare of lumber and allied interests in 
St. Louis and contiguous territory would be of great 
benefit to the general lunber industry in St. Louis was 
the consensus of the members of the Lumbermen’s Cli} 
of St. Louis and their guests at the banquet and bu 
ness meeting that was held at the Mercantile Club Tu 
day night. About 200 persons were present. Among tie 
guests were G. J. Pope, president, Herman H. Hettk », 
vice president, and E. EK. Hooper, secretary, of tie 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, and J. R. Moo 
head, Kansas City, secretary of the Southwestern Lu 
bermen’s Association. 

The banquet was served at 6:30. The business me++ 
ing followed and was called to order by E. C. Robi: 
son, president of the Lumbermen’s Club. W. E. Barns 
was the toastmaster, 

At the conclusion of the speech-making, Thomas &, 
Fry offered a resolution, which was carried, that each 
line of the lumber industry represented at the meeting 
name two representatives to meet and confer on the fo: 
mation of an organization of an association. 

E. C. Robinson, president of the club, was named is 
the chairman of the general committee appointed. The 
following representatives were named by the respective 
lines: 

Yellow Pine Manufacturers- 
Thomas CC, Whitmarsh, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, 
C. A. Antrim, Antrim Lumber Company. 

Pine Yards— 

Julius Seidel, Julius Seidel Lumber Company. 

R. E. Gruner, Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Company. 
Hardwood Yards and Wholesalers 

Charles ‘Thuener, Charles Thuener Planing Mill Company. 

Thomas W. Frey, Charles F. Luechrmann Hardwood Lumber 

Company. 
Planing Mills— 
Charles Theuner, Charles Thuener Planing Mill Company. 


E. T. Bradbury, Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Company. 


Yellow Pine Wholesalers— 
Cc. M. Jennings, Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company. 
George C. Hogg, Hogg-Harris Lumber Company. 

Furniture and Chair Factories— 
H. A. Vornbrock, Holtgrewe-Vornbrock Furniture Company. 


H. S. Tuttle, manager St. Louis Furniture Board of Trade. 


Box Manufacturers— 

F. W. Goessling, W. F. Goessling Box Company. 

L. K. Loy, Loy-Lange Box Company. 

These committees are to meet, report back to their own 
organizations and then make a final report to the 
Lumbermen’s Club. 

Mr. Robinson announced that there would be a meet 
ing of the committee in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s 
Club Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

F. H. Smith offered a resolution, which was carried, 
that it was the sense of those present at the meeting 
that an association along the lines set forth be formed. 

Julius Seidel offered a resolution, which was unani 
mously carried, that a rising vote of thanks be given to 
Messrs. Pope, Hettler and Hooper for coming to St. 
Louis and starting the association right. 

Mr. Pope thanked the club for the vote of thanks 
and said that the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
would be glad to send Mr. Hooper down to St. Louis, 
when the St. Louis association was ready, and that Mr. 
Hooper would remain in St. Louis for several days to 
see that it was started along the right lines. 

J. R. Moorehead then proceeded to tell a couple of 
good stories and said there should be a vigorous adver- 
tising campaign started so as to put the public right on 
the lumber situation. 


POI LILI IID III 


The city of Memphis, Tenn., is preparing to install 
a creosoting plant for the treatment of all timber and 
lumber used in the building of bridges and other work 
connected with the sewer and street making department. 
It is estimated that the operation of this plant by the 
city will result in a very decided saving, it being figured 
that lower grade stock can be used after such treatment. 
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URGED TO KEEP PRODUCT IN LEGITIMATE CHANNELS. 





Yellow Pine Lumberman Asks Coast Manufacturers to Compete Fairly; Says Cutting 
Under Established Price Ruins Business of Both. 





MaArcnH 29, 1915. 
ditor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I have had it in mind 
for some time to say some things to our friends, or enemies, 
which ever they may be, in the lumber manufacturing 
ga on the Pacific coast, especially to the Douglas fir peo- 
ple; but I confess to a certain amount of cowardice. 
ou may have noticed how brave some people are when 


the, are at the other end of a telephone line from the man 
that they want to abuse, and also how outspoken a man 
can be in an anonymous letter. ‘The anonymous letter 
wr.icr is despised, and rightfully so usually, but wholesome 
truiis are sometimes conveyed in this way. 

Consequently I am asking you to let me talk over your 
long distance line to the Pacific coast people without dis- 
closing my identify to them and to preserve my anonymity. 
I have a lot of personal friends out there that I don't 
wat to lose, but if they are disposed to answer through 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN what I have to say to them and 
you are disposed to print their answers, I shall be pleased. 


Yours very truly, 





DoveLas Fir TIMBer MILLMEN — 

Gentlemen: When it became certain that the Pan- 
ama Canal would be built and that Douglas fir could 
get around to the Gulf and Atlantic markets at a big 
saving in transportation cost over the transcontinental 
rail rates, we southern pine manufacturers were dis- 
turbed. We were making a little money then and be- 
ginning to realize on our investments, and we looked 
at the world of timber you have out there and your 
big mill capacity and your hankering after more 
trade, with a lot of concern. And when Colonel 
Goethals said that the canal would be opened by Jan- 
uary 1, 1915, we not only hoped he was mistaken but 
some of us, though we are patriotic citizens, wouldn’t 
have felt so badly if Gaillard had not been able to 
overcome the slides, or even if someone had blown up 
the locks—almost anything to avoid facing the com- 
petition which we did not like even to think about. 

However, nothing much happened to delay the pro- 
ject, and we consoled ourselves that this game of 
lumber competition would be played according to the 
rules. We sort of figured that it- would take more 
ships than you could get hold of or build to make a 
very big hole in the eastern markets for a good while. 
And that, anyhow, it would take some time to get the 
eastern buyers used to your product. They know 
about your long and big timbers, and you had sent 
some porch flooring and miscellaneous stuff across the 
country and a little around the Horn or across Te- 
huantepec. But the down-east part of the country 
after all did not know very much about fir and it 
would take some time for them to get acquainted 
with it. 

Then we figured that even with the low canal rates 
you would not be able to get into the eastern markets 
so awfully cheap after all. If your stumpage is worth 
anything, that ought to be taken into account, and 
our understanding was that your lumbering and manu- 
facturing costs were higher than ours, so that even 
if you got a rate through the canal of $8 or $10 a 
thousand you were not going to have such an advan- 
tage over our stuff delivered by rail or coastwise after 
all. 

Our ideas on those points seem to be working out 
pretty well, but you are not playing the game ac- 
cording to the rules. 

Before I go any further along this line I want to 
say that I paid real money for my yellow pine stump- 
age. There are some people who are cutting lumber 
today that cost them originally about $1.25 an acre— 
fine 15,000-feet-to-the-acre stuff—and carrying costs 
during the last thirty years or so have not yet brought 
their investment to a big figure per thousand feet. 
But most of us are cutting timber that we bought 
at $2 to $5 a thousand anywhere from three to fifteen 
years ago, and if the cost of it doubles every eight or 
ten years you can see that we have something at 
stake. Then, I have a little nest egg, or rather a 
nest of eggs, in the shape of a few sections of Douglas 
fir timber, and I don’t want those eggs addled or 
smashed before the time comes to put them into the 
incubator. 

But it looks as though you were going to smash 
them, thrashing around as you are, and there is no 
consolation to me in knowing that you are smashing 
your own eggs as well. Of course you have and had 
a big over capacity, and a fellow that has been fool- 
ish enough to build a sawmill in advance of a need 
for it is just as anxious to get his equity out as any- 
one is who has been wiser in his business policy. But 
that does not help the matter any. 

One of the troubles with you was that practically all 
of you: imagined that when the canal was opened you 
were going to put the billion or two billion feet of 
product that you might turn out with your surplus 
capacity into the eastern markets. You did not know 

ow you were going to get it there, nor how you were 
going to distribute it or get the people to buy it 
when it was there. You seemed to think some miracle 
Was going to be performed on your behalf. We knew 
better, or thought we did, and current developments 
arc proving that we were right. 

it would seem that, instead of just hoping, you would 
have been getting ready for the canal during the two 
or three years before it opened. 

You could have found out how you were going to 
use it and have gotten ready to use it. 

But no! All you did was to dream dreams, and 
When the canal was opened and orders did not come 





in of their own accord and ships did not present 
themselves and get loaded automatically and stuff 
get distributed on the Atlantic coast also automatic- 
ally and the settlements therefor flew in, you grabbed 
at anything in sight. You did not even try to play 
the game. 

This lumber game, it seems to me, has some pretty 
well defined rules, if anyone is entitled to sit in it 
with gentlemen, or if one is not to be considered a 
mere tyro. A few times in my life I have seen people 
draw to a 3-card flush, but I never did see that draw 
win out. I have also seen players take a trick with 
an ace when a two-spot would have done as well; 
which is to say that a lumberman should not expect 
the impossible to happen, nor that he should sell 
lower than he has to to get the order. 

All of us—you fellows on the Coast and we in the 
South—are supposed to be in business to make money. 


We won’t admit that Douglas fir is any better than — 


yellow pine, and, in fact, we think that on the whole 
yellow pine is the better wood, especially the genuine 
longleaf and shortleaf species. But we do admit 
that you have some advantages over us. 

When it comes to cutting timbers that square up 12 
inches or more and 50 feet or longer, we would rather 
not have the orders at any price we could get. You 
can furnish that sort of stuff and we will admit that 
Douglas fir is good structural material. Then if any- 
body wants planking or joists more than 14 or 16 
inches wide, we can not afford to fill it at any price 
that we are likely to get. You are welcome to it. 
And then we suppose a certain amount of finish, step- 
ping and sundries must be conceded to you for the 
sake of variety and good fellowship. 

But why should you sell any of these things lower 
than you have to in order to get the business? 

The other day I heard that a big bill was sold to 
be delivered in Buffalo at $22 per thousand for big 
timbers and heavy planks. Twenty-two dollars a 
thousand! I don’t know how much it will cost to de- 
liver that stuff at Buffalo by the cheapest route, which 
would probably be all water, at any rate water from 
Seattle, or wherever it is to come from, to New York. 
But suppose it cost $12. That would leave $10 for 
the stuff on the Coast and the profit, if there is any, 
in addition. 

You were so anxious for the business, built such 
great hopes on it and were so disappointed when it 
did not come, that you grab at anything which pre- 
sents itself, and are putting yourself soul and body, 
sawmill, stumpage, and all, into the hands of the 
scalpers. 

In this case the scalpers seem to be vessel owners, 
who are really interested only in making their ves- 
sels pay. They don’t care whether the lumber pays 
or not. They care nothing about stumpage values or 
your mill profits, and they don’t know enough or care 
enough about the lumber business to work for fair 
prices if they did. 

It is the old story of the scalper again. 

That gentleman is not in favor down in my section 
of the country. If we can’t get our profits through 
our own sales departments and our own representa- 
tives to the retail yards, or the wholesale consumers, 
we may sell outright to wholesalers. That is legiti- 
mate; for when the wholesaler has bought a carload 
or a million feet of lumber at our price, he has got 
to hold up the general market price in order to get 
his profit. We also may sell through commission men, 
at our figure but not at theirs. And we shift the cost 
of the selling burden on to them, and allow them 5 
percent or $5 a car, or something of that sort, for do- 
ing that work. 

I don’t mean to say that we are all wise or finan- 
cially sound, or that we all have good horse sense. 
But most of us turn cold shoulders to the fellow that 
goes out and gets an order at a low price and then 
comes around to us and wants to buy it at a lower 
price so that he can make his profit. Neither do we 
encourage people who want us to ship to their account 
to be sold in transit at whatever price they may name. 

We don’t like to have our markets that we have 
done business in for many years invaded by this new 
and cheaper wood, but we have got to stand it, to the 
extent that you are able to get in. All that we ask 
is that you play the game according to the rules, 

Don’t cut under us $6 a thousand, spoiling your 
own market and ours, when you could cut our price 
$1 and get the business. 

Money talks. Get into the business on the basis 
of your own money and learn the game at your own 
expense, and whatever you can get away from us we 
will concede as cheerfully as possible. . 

But for Heaven’s sake don’t through this lumber- 
scalper-ship-owner scheme spoil our market now and 
your own for the future. If you have not got money 
enough to open yards in the East and buy boats to 
carry the stuff to those yards, sell your stuff to east- 
ern wholesalers, who have the yards and who will put 
their own money into the game. Sell it to men who 
are lumbermen. 

Keep your product in the legitimate trade channels, 
If you can get into the East at all with any profit 
or without loss, it will be in that way, and our loss 
will be as small as such legitimate competition will 
require. 


YELLOW PINER. 

















Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 
(Finished in Birch throughout, Bliss & Faville, Architects.) 


Recommend 


Birch Finish 


to your customers and watch them 
prick up their ears and get out their 
pencils when youtell them the price. 
A lot of builders have an idea it’s 
prohibitive in cost simply because 
they don’t find it in every retail lum- 
ber yard, but the fact is for beauty, 
durability and added selling merit 
it’s about the cheapest Finish on 


the market today. 


Theres Good Money 
In It For Dealers 


too in that it’s a wood that doesn’t deterior- 
ate and being classed with ‘the peer of finish 
woods the selling price can be fluctuated to 
meet conditions. But aside from the profit— 
Birch will add tone to your yard—it will 


broaden your possible 


occasionally in your local advertising, will 
show you are alive to the demands of mod- 


ern day builders. 


As Finish, Birch reaches the height of its 
applicability to the retail yard, but as Flooring 
it is steadily gaining favor with builders who 


discriminate and here 


durability recommend it highly. 


Sells On Merit— 


the chief factor in its favor 
ers’ viewpoint, being its susceptibility to all kinds of 
stains and finishes as well as to white enamel. 

An inquiry sent to any one. of the firms below asking 


for Birch Book ‘‘A"’, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


, as judged from the build- 











sales and as a feature 


its beauty as well as 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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RED GUM’S POPULARITY INCREASING. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 30.—The Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is in receipt of information that 
the new post office at Bedford, Va., has used red gum 
in finishing the lobby and the principal office of the 
postmaster. Red gum will also be used for interior 
trim in a building at Wytheville, Va. The association 
is also in receipt of information from architects through- 
out the country indicating that they are very highly 
pleased with the results they have been able to achieve 
with red gum. Only a short time ago it was announced 
that two new hotels in Ohio were being finished in red 
gum. Officials of the association say that the field for 
this material is being greatly broadened through its 
increasing popularity. 











IDAHO 


Factory and Yard Stocks 
Pattern and Special Stocks 


S. H. L. Lumber Co. 


A. W. LAMMERS, MANAGER. 
1128 Old Nat'l Beak Bldg., SPOKANE 

















itl rkable for its wide utility and therefore favored by the 
Fastern Yard and Factory trade has gained much of its pres- 
tice by reascn of bang-up grading. We appreciate this and 
are not outdone by anyone in our grading. A trial order 
will substantiate us in this statement. Send it 


Also Western Pine and Larch. 


Rose Lake Lumber Co., *S34u0*" 


DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 
e 


Send us your Inquiries for ~ 

















WHITE _ LARCH 
AND s\) AND 
WESTERN » CEDAR 
PINE Up, ae? LUMBER 
Rope 
Rw 
"ésgalAtice DOVER LUMBER CO., RSS: 








IDAHO and WESTERN PINE 


OSsTS “IF IT IS LUMBER OR UMBER 
OLES CEDAR PRODUCTS” TH 
ILING “We can supply your wants.” SHINGLES 


WEISS - IRVINE LUMBER CO., Spokane, Wash. 











The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 




















For over 20 years 


Specialists in 


White Pine 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Old National Bank Bldg., 











SPOKANE, WASH. 








“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


R. S. Kellogg and B. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
a, figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


A UNIVERSAL REMEDY. 


How the Farmer Can Increase Production 
Twenty-five Percent. 





‘‘1’ve just discovered the remedy for all our ills,’’ 
said Practical Optimist. 

‘*Is that so?’’ said the Cynic. ‘‘I have discovered 
a lot of remedies myself, at one time and another, 
some of them for one thing and some for another and 
some for everything, but the unappreciative world 
wouldn’t try them. But what do you mean by all 
of our ills?’’ 

‘*All our economie ills,’’ replied the P. O., ‘‘and 
incidentally the rest of them, for they say, you know, 
that poverty is the mother of crime.’’ 

He paused. ‘‘ Well, I am listening,’’ said the Cynic. 

‘*Here’s the situation,’’ went on the Practical Op- 
timist. ‘‘Here we have the Government spending I 
don’t know how many millions of dollars, or wasting 
it rather, in all sorts of scientific experimental work in 
bureaus, commissions, investigations, We send com- 
mercial attaches abroad to extend our foreign com- 
merce, and at the same time send sleuths around by 
the thousands to kill our domestic commerce. 

‘*We spend millions on our agricultural department 
to teach the farmer how to farm, and put the results 
into bulletins that it takes an all-round scientist or— 
what do you call it—agronomist?—to understand. I 
think I am fairly well informed, especially about farm- 
ing, but I sent around to the department a while ago 
and got a few bales of their bulletins and leaflets and 
there was not more than about a dozen of them that 
I could make anything out of. If those farmers’ bulle- 
tins are to be of any real use, they have got to be 
translated into the farmers’ vernacular.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said the Cynic,’’ I saw an article the other 
day by this man Vrooman, assistant secretary of agri- 
eulture—he is one of those millionaire gentleman 
farmers—he says that the department has been shoot- 
ing over the farmer’s head and most of these publica- 
tions, no matter how good, are wasted.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the P. O., ‘‘but you are leading me 
away from the subject. Here we are, a great nation, 
with enough crop capacity to feed and clothe the world 
and yet we have the high cost of living problem at 
home and, while we are fussing about foreign trade 
being practically shut down, have thousands of men 
out of work, tens of thousands of women and children 
more or less hungry, bigger crops than ever and on the 
whole higher prices than ever. 

‘“Now here is my remedy: Take the money that is 
being wasted on foreign trade experts, on useless and 
worse than useless investigations, commissions, and 
bureaus and in publishing stuff that nobody can un- 
derstand, and hire 10,000 bright farmers to teach the 
rest of the farmers how to grow 25 percent more of 
value on their land—not to cultivate more land, but 
to cultivate it more intensively. At $1,000 apiece, 
those 10,000 men will cost only $1,000,000 a year.’’ 

‘*Hold on,’’ said the Cynie, ‘‘it is a mere detail, I 
know, but 10.000 farmers at $1,000 apiece would come 
to $10,000,000, instead of $1,000,000; and how about 
their expenses? Do you think that the motor-driving 
farmer is going to work for $1,000 a year for the 
Government and neglect his own farm? Suppose you 
make that $2,000 a year, including expenses, that is 
$20,000,000, a mere bagatelle, but still we might as well 
keep the record straight.”’ 

‘* All right,’’ said the Practical Optimist, ‘‘ suppose 
it does cost $20,000,000 or $25,000,000, we can save it 
by abolishing the useless experts; and think of the 
results we get. Here we produced $8,000,000,000 worth, 
I think it was, in crop value last year. Raise 25 per- 
cent more to the acre and it would figure $10,000,000,000 
worth, $2,000,000,000 gain for your paltry expenditure 
of whatever you have a mind to figure it. 

‘But, then, the farmer won’t gain quite that. Rais- 
ing more to the acre, he can raise cheaper and sell 
cheaper, therefore cut down the cost of living and by 
having bigger crops of all sorts—and I won’t admit 
that 25 percent is the limit of gain, it might just as 
well be 100 percent on corn and cotton—the railroads 
will have more tonnage to carry, more people will be 
required to care for the land and harvest the crops; 
bigger returns will give more money to everybody and 
their money will go further, because the cost of food 
and cotton clothing, at least, will be reduced. Farmers 
being better off, will build more sheds to house their 
crops and buy more goods; factories will start up under 
reduced expense for raw materials and supplies and 
can afford to pay their workmen a living wage, who 
in turn will spend that wage in buying farm and fac- 
tory products, 

‘*We will have everybody at work and everybody 
prosperous and we won’t care whether England or 
Germany establishes embargoes or blockades or not. 
If foreigners want any of our goods they can come 
over here and buy them at our price and do what they 
please with them. We will probably have some to 
spare that we will be glad to sell them on our terms 
for cash if they will assume all responsibility for 
getting the stuff where they want it. 

‘‘We will forget about this war and start a new 
complete world of our own right here at home. 

‘*Coffee and tea, did you say? The United States 
and its dependencies can raise all of them it needs, 
if they go about it, and wool and silk, too. And we 
will develop our own chemicals and dye stuffs and not 
be dependent on Germany or any other country for 
ideas, scientific skill or any of their materials. We 
have them all if they are only developed.’’ 

‘Fine scheme,’’ said the Cynic. ‘‘It listens good. 





You are dead right about increasing the crop yi.id 
per acre going a mighty long way to solve our ‘a- 
tional problems. When are you going to put this u; to 
the public?’’ 

‘*W-e-L1—I thought maybe you might in your b!.n- 
dering way write something about it and perhaps si \irt 
the thing moving.’’ 

‘*Well,’’? said the Cynic, ‘‘perhaps I might | -y 
though since my own remedies have not succeed 
mind you, I don’t admit they were not sound remed. :s; 
and they merely failed because they were not trie. — 
I don’t feel very sanguine about your universal rem. ly 
getting very much attention. However, 1 will t 
The Cynic brightened up: ‘‘This is the day of \..w 
Things. Perhaps you can get a hearing where I co ld 
not. But you must be mighty careful that your rem: ly 
is understood to be primarily and solely in the inte: st 
of all the people, which means, of course, farmers «1d 
labor unions, and not at all in the interest of busin ss, 
Here’s hoping you can put it over.”’ 


WOOD BLOCK’S TURN. 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Newspaper Editors Urged 
to Boost Manufactures of Lumber. 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 29.—Florida is spendiig 
thousands of dollars for new pavements. There never 
was a time in the history of the State when so much 
work of this kind has been done. Practically every 
city and town of importance is doing something in tuis 
line. Jacksonville alone is almost relaying the whole 
of its highways and the work mounts up into hige 
figures. ‘Lhe fact that not a wood paving block is being 
put down in all Jacksonville, and but an infinitesimal 
number in the whole of the State as compared with other 
materials, has stirred the local lumbermen to action. 

Saturday President . KE. Waymer and Secretary Lb. ¢, 
Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
visited the newspaper oflices in Jacksonville and sur- 
prised the editors with a statement of the magnitude 
of the lumber business. They submitted such an array 
of tacts and figures that the editors were amazed. ‘he 
two lumbermen, representing the lumber interests of 
the southeast, made it plain to the editors that the 
time has come when the columns of the papers tliat 
purport to ‘‘boost’’ the legitimate interests of the 
State shall speak the truth to the public: Messrs, 
Waymer and Harrell talked wood blocks for half an how 
and in order to have a record of their call, they lett 
at the newspaper offices the following memorandum: 


Made in Jacksonville—Made in Florida. 


For some time we have noted with much interest the en 
thusiasm with which the “Made in Jacksonville” or ‘Made in 
Florida” slogan has been used by your good paper and we 
want to ask you for some information. 

his city is more largely dependent upon the lumber indus 
try of the State than any line of production. Your wholesale 
merchants could not exist without the mills and logging 
camps ; your docks would be empty and your water front de- 
serted but for the great amount of lumber which comes to 
you tor transfer and shipment and handling. 

It has been demonstrated by all of the larger and more 
progressive cities of this country that in street paving wooden 
blocks when properly laid make the best pavement that has 
been found. The wood which is found all over Florida— 
yellow pine—is the best wood to make this pavement that 
the world knows. You have a creosoting works in your city, 
the best lumber known to make the blocks from—and this is 
the information we want: Why will your city officials use 
everything for paving except wood blocks? 

The tests of durability, ease and cheapness of repairs, 
benefit to horses, smoothness of surface, and practically nvise- 
less characteristic, thoroughly impregnated with creosote 
making the wood block sanitary and safe, all go to show 
why other cities have adopted it as the best pavement known. 
In the interest of good business, do you not think that a city 
depending so largely on the operations of the lumbermen 
throughout the whole section should in turn use something 
that the lumbermen produce, especially when it is of the 
highest grade and value that the consumer can get for bis 
money ? 

On making inquiry relative to this pavement, we were ad- 
vised that at one time the lumbermen made application to 
the city administration to be allowed to lay some wood block 
pavement but were refused the offer. Some time after that 
they were advised they could have a block outside of the 
heavy traffic, but the city up to this time has not thought it 
wise to lay that street. 

We have seen a great deal of this wood block pavement 
and have watched the effects on horses and general trallic; 
have questioned many property owners who had it in front 
of both business and resident property as to its suitableness, 
and, without exception, they have all said that it was much 
better than any other class of paving and that they did not 
want any other. 

Why do not all of your people insist on wood block paving 
and so help the largest industry in the State, which, on ac- 
count of the general business depression, so badly needs tliat 
help just now? 





WOOD OUSTS ASPHALT. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 30.—Two stretches of 
street in the busiest parts of the city now are being 
repaved with creosoted southern pine blocks. Main 
Street from Ninth to Twelfth is nearly finished and 
work is being rushed on Eleventh Street from Main to 
Grand Avenue. ‘The last named bit of street is known 
as Petticoat Lane and is probably the most important 
street in the city. Experiments with the creosoted blocks 
in the paving around the new Union Station convinced 
the city engineer of the excellence of the blocks and tie 
prospects are that much of that kind of paving will !e 
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jown in Kansas City in the future. The apparent 
in: ility of the city to keep its asphalt pavements in 
rer iv has turned public sentiment strongly in favor of 
Py other material and the creosoted blocks are being 
we. received by the public. 
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BIG WOOD PAVING CONTRACT. 


sTON, Mass., March 29.—Boston’s biggest wooden 
ug eontract of the year was given out today to 
k & Gore, whose bid of $60,014 for paving with 
len blocks Commonwealth Avenue from Beacon 
et to Cottage Brook Farm was the lowest sub- 
ed. Mr. Gore was recently deposed by the mayor 
enal institutions commissioner and is now devoting 
, time to the contracting business. 

ood paving is becoming very popular with the mer- 
( ts of the city, as well as with school officials and 
‘ital staffs, and macadam, asphalt and granite paving 
‘ing replaced in many sections of Boston by wood. 


STUDIES WOODEN PIPE. 


Government Bureau Tells Interesting Facts 
as to Use and Durability. 


So ts Cle 





ORTLAND, ORE., March 27.—The district forester in 


this city announces that the Department of Agriculture 
hu- just issued a bulletin (No. 155) covering the results 
of 1 country-wide study of wooden pipe. This study was 
undertaken by the office of experiment stations and has 
brought out some very interesting facts in regard to the 


use and care of this kind of pipe for irrigation purposes. 

(he capital invested in wood pipe in the United States 
amounts to many millions and any information which 
will help to protect or increase the value of such an 
investment is worth seeking. With this aim in view the 
Government has inspected pipe lines in various parts of 
the country, has interviewed and corresponded with 
manufacturers, builders and operators of wood pipe, and 


has consulted engineers, managers of water works, irriga- 
tion systems, power companies,—all in order that the 


best data might be assembled on continuous stave pipe 
and machine banded pipe. 

The report brings out such facts as the adaptability of 
certain types of pipe for certain conditions, the best 
kinds of wood for the purpose, plans for intake and out- 
let, experiments with blow-offs, when combination with 

crete or steel is advisable, when it is best to cradle 
the pipe, how to choose a location, methods of con- 
struction, relation of the pipe to hydraulie gradient and 
many other factors which have a bearing upon the sue- 
vess of a pipe line. 

Of the several woods used in the construction of 
wooden pipes, redwood has in the past been given the 
preference, but Douglas fir is now used much more exten- 
sively than redwood. The fir is less durable than the 
redwood under unfavorable conditions, but it has heen 
found as good in. other respects and costs materially 
less. Opinions differ as to the length of service of such 
pipe and no definite conclusions have been reached, but 
the report brings out very plainly that local conditions, 
methods of construction and maintenance are factors 
Which have a strong influence upon the life of wood pipe. 

To supplement the information given out as a result 
ot this study, the Forest Service is carrying on a similar 
stuly and aims to bring out facts which have not been 
presented in the department bulletin. This bulletin may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Public Doecu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents (stamps not 
au cepted). 


USES FOR GREEN EBONY. 


Tropical Wood Employed in Making Toilet 
Articles and Musical Instruments. 


[BY CHARLES DAVIS.] 


Green ebony (Brya ebenus) yields one of the best 
known woods in tropical America. It is not a true 
ebony (Diospyros, a group to which all the black ebonies 
of commerce belong), but is a leguminous tree allied to 
our black locust. The wood is known also as cocas, 
cocos, granadilla or, less often, greenheart ebony. Of 
all these common names, green ebony is the one in gen- 
eral use. In Jamaica it is considered as a dyewood 
and it was probably one of the first woods from tropical 
America employed in the extraction of dyes for coloring 
fabrics. 

The tree is usually rather small, seldom over 50 feet 
in height and about 18 inches in diameter. Like that of 
the logwood and other closely allied trees, the trunk is 
usually short and somewhat fluted, with a rather large, 
open crown. The sapwood is thin and light yellow; the 


heartwood is dark green, frequently with lighter and ~ 


darker streaks. The heartwood is the only portion of 
the trunk used, and in order to save on transportation, 
the useless sapwood is cut away immediately after the 
tree is felled. The wood thus comes to market in the 
form of a billet, ranging from 2 to 8 or rarely 10 inches 
in diameter and seldom over 10 feet in length. Dealers 
and users of this wood claim that the best kind comes 
from Cuba. The Jamaican product is said to be coarser 
and more difficult to work, and, in consequence, is of- 
fered at less value. 


The wood is very hard, heavy, strong, tough, exceed- 
ingly durable, and is susceptible of a high polish. The 
wood of the young branches or saplings is so tough and 
elastic that it is commonly employed in the region where 
the tree grows for riding whips and walking sticks. Its 
durability is said to be due to a water-insoluble resin 
which is thoroughly diffused throughout the heartwood. 
The sapwood contains very little of this resin and is, 
therefore, very perishable in contact with the soil. The 
resinous substance in the heartwood is very inflammable, 
and the Indians in the region where the tree grows use 
the wood for burning as torches and it is sometimes 
called torchwood. 

Green ebony has many uses, both in this country and 
in Europe. It is particularly valuable in making musical 
instruments on account of its dark-greenish color, beau- 
tiful veining, strength and elasticity. It was formerly 
used in England in parquetry, but the sticks which 
reach the markets now are too small and expensive, 
though it is still employed for this purpose in fine resi- 
dences. It is at present used chiefly as a substitute for 
cocobola and true ebony. When particularly well marked 
it is one of the most attractive woods for the backs of 
hair brushes, tool and knife handles, rulers, jewelry 
boxes, pin trays, and small articles of furniture, and for 
inlaying. 





CONCATENATION AT GRAND RAPIDS. 


GraNnpD Rapips, Micu., March 380.—Hoo-Hoo held a 
concatenation last Friday evening at the Hotel Mertens, 
seventy attending and furnishing a good time for the 
ten kittens who desired to know all about it. Besides 
local members of the order some of the visitors and initi- 
ates came from Lansing, Kalamazoo, Detroit and Chi- 
cago. The ceremonies lasted from 8:30 o’clock until 11 
o’clock, when a buffet luncheon was served and enter- 
tainment features were introduced. 

















hero? And he 
never Killed 
anybody ! 





THE WAY OF HONOR. 








The death at Charleston, S. C., March 29 of Prof. 
harles R. Henderson, of the University of Chicago, 
rought forth from the pen of Cartoonist Bradley of the 
*hicago Daily News the above cartoen. It eptomizes the 






eal character of war, shorn of its glamour, and pays 











proper tribute to the real honor of saving men instead 
of killing them. Professor Henderson was president of 
the United Charities of Chicago and professor of so- 
clology and chaplain of the university, and his death was 
due to overwork in the cause of humanity. 
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For over 15 years we have been striving 
with all our might to establish a repu- 
tation for quality that would justify 

us in stamping our name on our pro- 
ducts. For several years now —since 
the completion of our electrically 
driven mill—we have been putting the 
stamp shown herewith on all our 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 


Lumber, Cedar Siding 
and Shingles 









We and our customers say we're justified 
. in so doing for the quality is so extra- 
are ship- ordinarily good that builders have 
ing stock learned to specify “Electric Brand” 
iat goods when they want the best. We 
orders want you try a Car, straight or mixed. 
within CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. 
48 hours. 1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 





FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 











JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CoO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 





























A. L. HOUGHTON & CO,, Kansas City, Mo. >> 
Walla Walla, Washingto 
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CALIFORNIA 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine || 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 


California “2: Pine 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A.B.FIELD & CO., Inc., sin'rrancisco, CALF. 
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A comparison of their vertical grain stiles and 
rails and beautifully figured panels with the 
grain of other doors tells the secret of their 
popularity. From the very first keen buyers 
saw their advantages and continued sales prove 
they were not mistaken. 








We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
ew York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER - - = = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ennsylvania and New Jersey Representative. 


ny ASHENFELTER, - = Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
\_ S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minaeapolis, Minn. 














LINDSTROM -HANDFORTH 
LUMBER CO. 
WASHINGTON 
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TACOMA, 





Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
57 ads shown on our latest bulletin. It’s free. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


— 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 











Some sash and door centers throughout the country 
report an increased volume of business, with building 
showing much activity and more inquiries coming in. 
Other reports, however, are to the effect that busi- 
ness continues quiet in the sash and door field, with 
eountry trade showing little improvement, owing to 
unsettled weather and poor roads. With the coming 
of good weather, however, an expansion in millwork 
requirements is expected, as estimating is consider- 
able and projects are being added to daily. 

Demand at the Chicago sash, door and millwork 
factories is not very brisk at present, owing to the 
uncertainty of the outcome of disagreements in a 
number of labor trade unions allied with the lumber 
industry. Some of these have already been settled 
without strikes, and it is hoped that no serious troub- 
les between employees and employers in the others 
will occur this spring. Much new building, however, 
is being planned and in the course of construction, 
and some of the interior factories claim they are hav- 
ing all the work they can comfortably handle. 


Twin city building activity is increasing rapidly 
and local concerns are getting the benefit in’ a run 


of new orders, with many estimates that promise to 
lead to excellent business a little later. Country 
trade is still slow, owing to the poor roads and the 
frost that remains in the ground; but the prospects 
are excellent. 

Leading sash and door manufacturers of Baltimore 
report a change for the better in the trade situation. 
Factories are no longer eager to take practically any 
price and the demand is gradually working up to 
what may be regarded as normal proportions. The 
outlook is in the main encouraging. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., a temporary halt has been caused 
to building operations by the weather. Prior to that the 
business had begun to show improvement, so the dull- 
ness is expected to be but temporary. With no labor 
troubles present this spring and banks more willing to 
lend than a short time ago business is expected to be 
good. 

The excellent prospects for a big building year are 
gratifying to Cincinnati lumbermen and planing mills 
are among the best buyers of yellow pine, cypress and 
hardwoods. The local mills are running full time and 


are well supplied with orders for some time ahead.  ‘te- 
cently retailers have been fair buyers of stock sizes, r«il- 
izing the eve of a splendid demand, the caution «is. 
played formerly being confined to a few of the more en- 
servative. Considerable building is under way, weat er 
conditions having been very favorable, and the lar-er 
real estate operators say they have more than the us a 
amount of inquiries for homes in the suburban district 
indicating a normal demand and a continuation of pres s- 
ent building operations. Architects say they are well 
supplied with work and much building both large and 
small is in sight. 

St. Louis sash and door business continues qu ct, 
with little prospect of betterment until the weatlier 
becomes more settled. Even the number of inquiries 
from the country yards are below expectations. W) ile 
estimating is considerable, but few orders are placed. 
Stock goods are not ¢ alled for in any great volunie, 
the retail yards evidently waiting until they actually 
need them. 

Building in Kansas City is being pushed eapidly 
and yards are getting out orders delayed by had 
weather, The sash and door manufacturers say, how 
ever, that they have had no appreciable increase in 
trade; their shipments have been heavier, but they 
have included a good deal of stock ordered earlier, 
All expect early improvement in the situation. Arch 
itects report a seasonable increase in business since 
the more favorable weather came. 

At Tacoma, Wash., the volume of sash and door 
business holds pretty well to what it has been the 
last month, and prices stay put, on the bottom. Sales- 
men’s reports show building backward in opening up 
in the cities and country districts of the middle West 
in many districts and that there is going to be no big 
rush of orders or quick advance in door prices is 
apparent. 

Many of the window glass factories closed at the 
end of last week, and hand factories, with but two 
exceptions, either blocked or put out fires, and the 
curtailment by machine interests was equally effect- 
ive. ‘The curtailment has not thus far stimulated buy- 
ing to any considerable extent, the natural inference 
being that jobbers’ stocks are still adequate to de- 
mand and that they are adhering to the policy of 
buying against immediate requirements. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Dardanelles Hostilities Pushed Actively—Heavy German Losses in Champagne Country 
—Blockade Assuming Severer Diplomatic Phase. 


March 25.—A British report tells of the sinking of the 
German submarine U-29 with its crew. ‘The French and 
German official statements agree that there has been a lull 
in the fighting on the western front for the last two days. 
Petrograd reports that the Russians have driven the Aus- 
trians back in the Carpathians and have taken an important 
Germen position in the region of the Pilica River, southern 


Poland. A great) victory for the Russians in suko- 
wina is reported from Bucharest. The American 
commission for relief in selgium makes arrange 
ments to feed 2,500,000 French civilians who = are 


behind the German lines. Turkish regular troops and 
Kurds massacre Assyrian Christians in Uramiah ; 15,000 take 
refuge in the American mission station and 2,000 others at 
the French mission. Rome reports that the Allied fleet has 
damaged four forts on the narrows of the Dardanelles and 
completely destroyed Fort Dardanos, 


March 26.—-Foreign Secretary von Jagow in an interview 
at Berlin says England aspires to an absolute political dicta 
torship of the world. A German dirigible drops fourteen 
bombs upon the Polish city of Lomza, wounding nine civilians. 
Russian forces continue to advance in the Carpathian passes 
leading into Hungary. Operations in the western theater of 
war from its beginning up to the end of January are described 
in a statement emanating from French official sources. The 
Allied fleet accompanied by a flotilla of mine sweepers enters 
the Dardanclles and bombards the Turkish forts at long range. 
An uprising of Kurds in the vicinity of Urumiah, Persia, 
threatens 2 general massacre of Christians; Secretary Bryan 
sends new request that Turkey give protection to Americans 
in Persia. 


March 27.— Russian forces penetrate the Dukla pass in the 
Carpathians; the Austrians, falling back on Bartfa, set fire 
to the villages. Lupkow pass overlooking the Hungarian 
plains is seized by the Russians. The Austro-German forces 
and the Czar’s troops struggle desperately for other mountain 
passes. Vienna and Budapest report the defeat of the Rus- 
sian army operating in northeastern Bukowina. Twenty 
battleships, eight powerful cruisers and a land force of from 
40.000 to 50,000 concentrate at the entrance to the Darda- 
nelles for a grand assault upon the Ottoman defenses, accord- 
ing to Athens dispatches. French troops recapture the prin- 
cipal Leight at Hartmanns-Weilerkopf in Alsace. Turkey 
offers to cede European territory to Bulgaria to prevent that 
nation from attacking it. 


March 28.-—German losses in 20-day battle in the Cham- 
pagne country are placed at 50,000 by French military 
authorities: French bury 11,000 German dead on the field: 
Allies slowly gain ground. The German Government in an 
official statement affirms that the German cruiser Dresden 
which was sunk off the Chilean Island of Juan Fernandez 
March 14 by a British squadron was destroyed in neutral 
waters. Russian and Austro-German forces continue to battle 
for possession of the Carpathian passes with enormous losses 
on both sides; Czar's forces fight their way toward Bartfa to 
gain posesssion of two railroads running south into Hungary. 
Italy delays entering the war but prepares for hostilities. 


The United States asks Great Britain to modify blockade to 
permit a limited trade with Germany in noncontraband goods. 

March 29.--British steamer Aquila is torpedoed and sunk 
off the Pembrokeshire coast; 26 Gie. British owned African 
liner Falaba is torpedoed and sunk in St. George’s channel; 
four passengers and four of the crew are killed and sixty-one 
passengers and forty-three of crew are missing. Dutch 
steamer Amstel is blown up by a mine off Flamborough head. 
Anglo-French fleet rakes the narrows forts of the Dardanelles 
and partially silences several of them; Allies land troops at 
Tenedos and Lemnos. David Lloyd-George, chancellor of the 
exchequer, calls drink a greater enemy to England than armed 
forces of Germany and Austria. Russian forces in the Car- 
pathians are reinforced by army that besieged Permysl. Ger- 
man troops storm and capture Russian town of Tauroggen. 
General von Kluck, who led the German rush into France, is 
reported slightly wounded. The Germans bombard Nieuport 
and Nieuport-Bains. 


March 30.-—Fearing the German plan to raid British ship- 
ping in both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, Great Britain 
demands that the United States prevent German merchant 
vessels in ports of the United States and the Philippines from 
acquiring coal and munitions of war to supply the fleet of 
raiders, and threatens again to place an embargo on exporta- 
tion of coal to the Philippines from Japan and Australia. 
leon Chester Thrasher, an American engineer, perishes on 
the steamer Falaba, sunk by a German submarine. The Amer- 
ican protest to Great Britain and France against the long 
range blockade of Germany instituted by the Allies is cabled 
to London and Paris. Germany shifts forces from western 
battle front to the Carpathians to prevent the Russians from 
invading Hungary. German guns hurl twenty-one 42-centi- 
meter shells into Fort Donaumont, north of Verdun, France, 
but they do little damage. French capture line of trenches in 
western part of forest of Le Pretre. The Turkish Government 
promises the United States to protect the entire population of 
Urumiah, Persia. 


April 1.—-The United States begins an investigation to «dec- 
termine the responsibility for the death of Leon C. Thresher, 
an American citizen, on the British steamer Falaba, sunk by 
a German submarine. King George of England enters the 
fight on drunkenness, which is said to be delaying the deliv- 
ery of munitions of war, by offering to set an example by 
stopping the use of alcoholic liquors in the royal household. 
The Ellerman line stea:iner Flaminian with a general cargo 
but no passengers, from Glasgow to Capetown, is sunk off 
the Scilly Isles by German submarine U-28. The Russians 
are holding the Germans in northern and central Poland 
and are putting forth all their strength to force their wa) 
through Uzsok and Lupkow passes. The Russians who have 
already forced Dukla Pass are slowly making their way dow! 
the southern slopes of the Carpathians into Hungary. The 
French report tells of gains in the Argonne; fighting at close 
quarters results in capture by French of several trenches 
A revolt of 10,000 tribesmen at Tochi, India, is put down 
by Government troops. The Russian Black Sea fleet bon 
bards Turkish forts. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 39.) 


with our competitors in Arkansas and elsewhere. We 
also ask the commission to give this by requiring the 
defendant railroads to publish and maintain rates to 
Memphis no higher than they carry to Little Rock, Pine 
Riff and other competing Arkansas towns, and properly 
alivned with other points of competition.’’ 





HARDWOOD LUMBER AND TRAFFIC OFFICIALS 
TO CONFER AT MEMPHIS. 

eMPHIS, TENN., March 30.—Officials of the Southern 
li::dwood Traffic Association are rapidly completing 
plius for the conference to be held here April 7 between 
representatives of the hardwood lumber industry and the 
ruroads. The visiting lumbermen and railroad men will 
be the guests of the association while in this city, though 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis has announced that 
it will entertain all the visitors at an elaborate luncheon 
at the Hotel Gayoso at 1:30 on that date. 

\bout 1,000 additional invitations to sawmill men 
and others identified with the hardwood trade have been 
sent out by John W. MeClure, president of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, within the last few days, 
and, owing to the widespread interest in the forthcoming 
conference, it is expected that the attendance will be 
larve. The Lumbermen’s Club expects to entertain from 
300 to 500 guests at its luncheon. 

The lumbermen will go-into the conference with the 
idea of dealing with the carriers in a manner so open 
ind above-board that the latter can not fail to appreciate 
the position of the lumber people and at the same time 
attuch new importance to their viewpoint. Records will 
be brought into the conference and the lumbermen will 
show the carriers what profit there is in their business 
and what rates the lumber industry can stand. They will 
ask the railroad people to be equally frank and give 
them every assurance that they are willing for the ecar- 
riers to have a reasonable return on the service they 
render. 


One of the features that will be emphasized by the 
lumbermen is that volume of tonnage is quite as im- 
portant in determining revenues as is the question of 
rates and that it is highly possible that the latter may 
be advanced so much that the former may be reduced 
to the point where the carriers will be losers instead 
of gainers through the very means they have used to 
augment their income from service performed in behalf 
of the lumbermen. This is a point which the railroad 
men have never seemed fully to appreciate and it is 
suggested that, if the conference results in nothing 
beyond an agreement on this fact, it will mark a long 
step forward in the direction of wholesome progress. 





AMENDS ROUGH MATERIAL TARIFF. 
LITTLE Rock, ArK., March 29.—Effective April 5, 
an order by the Arkansas Raiiroad Commission amend 
ing item No. 16 of Rough Material Freight Distance 
Tariff No. 4, governing rough material to be milled in 
transit, will become effective. Under the former order 


companies shipping green timber to a mill were allowed - 


a lower rate provided they shipped out over the same 
road amounts of milled products equal in weight to 
65 percent of the original shipment. The new rule de 
creases the amount to 49 percent. 

The modification grew out of the McGehee-Smith Lumber 
Company’s business with the Iron Mountain. The com 
pany was shipping green material from the forest to 
Pine Bluff. In Pine Bluff the timber was kiln-dried 
and manufactured into lumber and shipped out again 
over the Iron Mountain. The weight of the material 
so decreased by the drying process that the finished 
product equaled only 50 pereent of the original ship 
ment and the company was forced to pay full freight 
rates on 15 percent of its timber to the mills. It was 
estimated that the difference in freight charges for this 
reason during the last year_amounted to $9,000 for one 
company alone. 


John McMaster 











FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER‘ 








CONCRETE MIXER FOR THE RETAILER AND 
CONTRACTOR. 


The use of cement on concrete has created a demand 
for. a low priced mixer to meet the requirements of 
retailer and eentractor. The machine shown in the 
accompanying illustration is a result of an attempt on 
the part of the National Mixer Company, Oshkosh, Wis., 
to supply that demand. This machine embodies all the 
desirable features of modern mixers, at the same time 
coming within the reach of buyers whose operations are 
not on a seale that would warrant their buying a larger 
machine, 

This machine is of the batch, non-tilting type, having 
a capacity of 5 eubic feet of unmixed material, with 
margin enough to stand a considerable overload. The 
side loader and hatch hopper double the capacity of 
the mixer over a standard hopper. The machine is 





BATTERY OF MOORE DRY KILNS AT DELTA LAND & 
CONROE, TEX. 


operated by a 4-horsepower National engine, which is 
capable of carrying a considerable overload. The mix- 
ing drum is 82 inches in diameter by 34 inches long, 
the drum heads being made of semi-steel and the center 
ot No. 10 steel plate. Four long bolts running through 





MODERATE PRICED CONCRETE MIXER MADE BY THE 


NATIONAL MIXER COMPANY, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


the drum from end to end give it rigidity and strength. 

The side leader allows a batch to be gotten ready while 
another is mixing, thus losing no time with the mixer. 
Another advantage of the side loader is that it can be 
loaded at ground level, thus doing away with the neces- 
sity of wheeling material up an incline. The trucks are 
of the kind commonly used on mixers of this type and 
for a moderate additional ¢harge the mixer is equipped 
to use traction on the rear wheels. 

An attractive circular published by the National Mixer 
Company gives considerable additional information re- 
garding this machine. 





TWENTY-THREE DRY KILNS FOR ONE MANU- 
FACTURER. 
In the accompanying illustration are shown twelve 
kilns 20 feet wide and 120 feet long under construction 
at the plant of the Delta 
Land & Timber Company, 
| Conroe, Tex. These kilns 
are of the Moore moist air 
type, made by the L. Moore 
Dry Kiln Company, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and were sold 
to the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., owner of the Delta 
concern, and which has dur- 
ing the last twelve months 
purehased altogether twen- 
ty-three of these kilns to 
be installed at the Conroe 
and two other plants of the 
Delta company. These kilns 
are of the latest type and 
are designed to be as nearly 


TIMBER COMPANY'S MILL, fireproof as possible. The 


plant at Conroe is in charge 

of C. E. Emmert and when 
finished it will be one of the most modern and complete 
board mills in the country. 

Of the eleven remaining Moore kilns referred to, five 
20x120 feet were put in operation February 1 at the 
Delta company’s mill recently built at Carson, La., and 
the remaining six kilns were placed a few days ago in 
the Delta company’s plant at Neame, La. The com- 
pany is building two additional kilns at Neame, and 
the Moore Dry Kiln Company is changing over four of 
the old kilns to the Moore type. ‘ 

eee 

Formal announcement is made by the Edison Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Company that important 
reductions have been made in the prices of practically 
all the sizes and types of Edison Mazda multiple lamps, 
these reductions becoming effective April 1. On the 
regular straight side and round bulb lamps from 10-watt 
to 250-watt sizes these reductions average 10 percent. 
The decreased cost of these lamps will undoubtedly result 
in extending their use. 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912, 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 


SEATTLE. 
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Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 








Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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RED cksak POSTS 





== 


We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


or 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
E. T. Chapin Co., srokant, wasn. 














“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 
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Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 


Wharf Timbers 
Ties & Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 





Export Work a Specialty 





St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bldg... PORTLAND, ORE. 











( ) 
Pacific Creosoting Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Creosoted Piling 
Bridge Timbers 
Ties, Wood Duct 
Wood Pipe 
Cross Arms 
Paving Blocks 


WOOD BLOCKS 


The Silent Pavement. 








Cargo and Rail Shipments. 
Can Load Vessels any Draft. 


OFFICE, PLANT, 
910 White Building, Eagle Harbor, 
Seattle. Wash. 
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Ks hy go East for a Burner When Yon CanGet 
a Better Cne for Less B.oney im Seattle?” 

















We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 

a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 


' Repairing Done 
Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Mil] on Short Notice 


Co., Seattle, Wash. , Smokeless & Sparkles, 


Seattle Boiler Works, seatriz. wash. 
Successors to Ballard Beiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Res. Phone Ballard 1209, 














AMERICA COMPETING WITH AUSTRALIA. 


Steamer from Portland Loaded with Oregon Ties Com- 
pletes Cargo in Australian Town. 


Pertu, W. AvsTRALIA, Feb. 21.—Somewhat of a 
crisis exists in the West Australian lumber business. 
War and lack of shipping have so left their mark on the 
enterprise that the present situation is decidedly dis- 
piriting. Competition by American creosoted pine is 
being put forward as another reason for the depression. 
A curious illustration of this competition is now extant 
in Western Australia. The steamer Orange River is 
in the port of Bunbury with creosoted Oregon ties from 
Portland on its way to Egypt, having crossed the Pa- 
cific and come round the north of the Commonwealth. 
It will complete its loading at Bunbury with jarrah ties. 
That a steamer with American ties should call here and 
complete its cargo with Australian ties is a unique 
event and the matter has had many references in the 
local press, while the character of the steamer’s cargo 
has even been referred to in the local Parliament during 
a discussion of the depression in the lumber trade. A 
notable feature of this steamer’s business is that the 
freight from Bunbury to Egypt is over $1 a ton more 
than on the cargo from Portland. It had long been 
thought here that Australian hardwood ties had a safe 
market wherever they were introduced, and the prospect 
of a severe competitor in Oregon pine in their ‘‘pre- 
serves’’ has set lumber people here thinking hard. The 
fact of the matter is the cost of production in Australia 
is unreasonably high and makes the ties in many coun- 
tries prohibitive. 

An interesting discussion has been waged in Western 
Australia about wooden versus brick houses, and the 
climax is a libel case between two of the contestants. 
The controversy all too quickly descended into per- 
sonalities and the merits of the case were quickly ob- 
secured. No doubt much prejudice exists against wooden 
houses, principally because the insurance people heap 
unreasonable premiums upon them. There is no appre- 
ciable difference in the average number of fires from 
one or the other. Australians boast that their hard- 
woods are largely non-inflammable and often demonstra 
tions have been made to uphold the claim, but there is 
always a preference for a brick house. If one may 
judge from moving picture representations of American 
cities and towns wood has been employed largely for resi 
dences, many of them of a type so ornate and artistic 
as to be beyond the comprehension of Australians, whose 
tastes are generally plainer. 

Some optimistic speeches have recently been made by 
leading business men in New Zealand. They claim that 
the Dominion was never so prosperous and that the build 
ing trade reflects the confidence of the people, being at 
present in a very satisfactory state. Exports for 1914 
amounted to $130,250,000, a record for the Dominion. 
The Postoffice Savings Bank on December 31 showed 
an excess of deposits amounting to $6,500,000, which is 
also a record for the Dominion. 

The Federal Government has imposed a new light 
house charge of 16 cents a ton on shipping. This is ex- 
pected to have a serious effect on shipping to Australia. 
In Victoria 1,200 lumber workers are idle and hun- 
dreds of others only partly engaged. In a big bush fire 
at Karridale (W. A.), Millars’ Lumber Company lost 
a big quantity of feed and nine valuable horses, many 
others being seriously injured. 





SHIPPING FACILITIES AN URGENT NEED. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., March 29.—Hon. W. R. Ross, min- 
ister of lands in the provincial administration, speaking 
before the Victoria Board of Trade, pointed out that once 
adequate shipping facilities can be secured considerable 
business awaits the lumbermen of this Province. He in- 
stanced a couple of good orders for Australia which fell 
through because of this handicap, but on the other hand 
told of trade obtaingd. The first order placed for box 
material from the United Kingdom came to a mill here, 
while the Government has received instructions to order 
100,000 more ties for the railway board in India. There 
is also a good prospect of tie business in South Africa. 
Creosote is a needed item in this connection, and an at- 
tempt is being made to manufacture this article in 
British Columbia. In regard to general trade, Mr. Ross 
stated that the Government had placed $50,000 in the 
estimates to assist in opening up new markets, though 
just how this would be spent has not been decided. He 
believed that it would not be long before a preferential 
tariff for lumber from here would be given by Australia. 





TRADE OPPORTUNITIES OPEN. 

OrTTrawa, ONT., March 29.—The Trade and Commerce 
Department has received from its consul in Milan a copy 
of a communication from an Italian timber firm stating 
that the present is an opportune time for the importa- 
tion of Canadian timber into Italy. Austria-Hungary has 
prohibited the export of timber and Roumania is not 
in a position to export on account of the closing of the 
Dardanelles. These two countries have hitherto ac- 
counted for a large proportion of the timber imported 
into Italy. 

Boards of trade in Montreal, Halifax, St. John and 
Vancouver, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and the British Columbia Forestry Office have received 
copies of tenders and conditions of contract for the 
supply of telegraph poles for the British Postoffice De- 
partment. Through the Canadian commissioner at Paris 





it has also been learned that the Servian Publie Wocks 
Department is soliciting offers for the supply of 100,10 
railway ties, to be 2 meters in length, 70 by 25 centi- 
meters in width and 16 centimeters in thickness, <A 
number of inquiries from individual firms have 2: so 
been received by the Government. A West of Engl: id 
firm of match manufacturers is in the market for |: 


fe 


quantities of match timber; a Nantes firm wishes to 
hear from Canadian exporters of logs while anot'er 
French firm desires to secure wood of the kind enter .g 
into the manufacture of guns and aeroplanes; th ce 


English municipalities are open to buy 20,000 wood 
paving blocks, 38-inch x 9-inch x 5-inch; and, 3 an 
inches wide by 4 and 5 inches deep by 7 to 9 inches long 
respectively. A Manchester (England) firm is open 
purchase large quantities of lumber for packing case m 
ing 9 feet x 3 feet, 11 feet x 3 feet boards and seantlin~s, 





PARAGUAY RICH IN POSSIBILITIES. 


Probably Richest Agricultural Region in South Amer- 
ica—Extensive Forests Await Exploitation. 





[Excerpts from the story of a trip made by Mr. Cai 
commercial representative at the Buenos Aires branch of 
the National City Bank of New York, to study the trade 
situation in Paraguay. ] 


Paraguay, the heart of the richest agricultural re- 
gion of South America, is the least known to outsiders 
of all the South American countries. The only routes 
of access practicable for travelers are the river and 
the railway running up from Buenos Aires, a thousand 
miles away, if Asuncion, the capital and chief city be 
taken as the destination. 

The railway traverses the vast Argentine plain until 
it nears the Parana River, Paraguay’s southern bound- 
ary, When it penetrates rolling country and after the 
crossing into Paraguay, enters a land broken by low 
forest-covered hills into broad fertile valleys. There 
are expanses of grazing land along the entire route. 

Along the Argentine half of the journey much terri 
tory is under cultivation. A diversity of crops is seen 
from the car windows—wheat, corn and potatoes, ap- 
parently well cared for, thrifty, and free from weeds; 
also alfalfa, peach orchards, occasional vineyards, and, 
farther north, orange groves and fields of tobacco. 

All through Paraguay to Asuncion the road ruus 
across vast tracts of luxurious grazing land, broken here 
and there by lines of low timber-covered hills. 

Timber is so plentiful in the Paraguayan country that 
the railways use it for fuel. At every railway station 
are huge logs and squared timbers ready for shipment. 

The train is due at Asuncion at 8 p. m. Sunday. It 
runs into a large terminal station which, though mod- 
ern in appearance, is the first railway station built in 
South America. <A British engineer constructed it 
about fifty years ago, and the girders and other parts of 
the framework, which at a hasty glance one would 
say are iron, are in fact wood that is as sound today 
as when the buihling was erected. 

The country is divided into two parts by the River 
Paraguay. The southeastern part, which is enclosed 
by the rivers Paraguay, Parana and Apa, contains most 
of the white population. The northwestern ps ‘t, known 
as the Gran Chaco, is inhabited ehly by nomadie tribes 
of Indians, and little is known of it except that it 
contains vast expanses of grazing land and immense 
forests, all awaiting exploitation. 

As the Republic of Paraguay is and always will be 
primarily an agricultural country it will always, as in 
the past, be dependent upon foreign commerce for dis- 
posing of its products and for its supplies of manua- 
factured articles and the food stuffs that it does not 
produce. 

The value of imports for the first six months of 1914 
is announced as $3,379,438.79 and of exports $3,456,- 
667.12. This is somewhat below the average of previ- 
ous years, as might be expected under the conditions 
now prevailing in Paraguay. 

Paraguay’s exports cover but a limited number of 

articles. For a long time the country will have con- 
struction timber to export, as well as dye woods and 
quebracho extract for tanning leather. It is one of 
the principal sources of yerba-maté, much consumed 
in the South American Republies instead of tea. It will 
be a grazing country for years, and all the products 
of the cattle raising will figure prominently among its 
exports. The extension of tobacco eulture will add an- 
other important item to the list. 
- Asuncion is the capital and principal business city 
of the Republic. It has 80,000 inhabitants. It is about 
850 miles north of Buenos Aires and is reached by the 
Paraguayan Central Railway or by the Parané and 
Paraguay rivers. 

Being at the head of navigation for the larger river 
steamers, and the place of transshipment for points 
farther north, as well as the place from which the 
principal highways and trails into the interior diverge, 
it is a center of commercial activity. It is the ter 
minus of the railway from the south. It has four 
banks, numerous industrial plants, including soap fac 
tories, sawmills, ship repair and building yards, soa) 
and candle factories, shoe and cigar making establish 
ments, two breweries and many pretentious wholesale 
and retail mercantile houses. 

Besides Asuncion there are few communities of mor 
than ten thousand inhabitants. Most of the larger com 
munities are located either on the Central Paraguaya: 
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ailway or on the River Paraguay. The most im- 
ortant of these is Encarnacién, at the southern bound- 
ry of the Republic, where the railway trains are ferried 
‘ross from Argentina. It has about 16,000 inhabi- 
ints. The principal industries of the district are 
azing, timber cutting and the preparation of yerba- 
vaté. Enearnacién is a port of entry and is the dis- 
ributing point for the southern portion of the Re- 
iblie. 

The town of Paraguay, north of Encarnacién on the 
lilway, has a population of 11,000 and is located in a 
ch eattle and timber region. 





NUMEROUS CHARTERS CF SMALL VESSELS. 

Tacoma, WAsH., March 27,.—Numerous charters of 
small vessels, mostly schooners and barkentines that have 
heen in the coastwise trade, have been reported the last 
veek or two for lumber voyages offshore. Of a fleet 
f ten charters reported this week, six are for Australia 
nd four for the west coast of South America. Not 
ug prior to the fleet of ten a fleet of thirteen was an- 
ounced fixed. The charters are by various exporters. 
‘Yhese charters, however, do not mean there is a revival 
1 the offshore market, say millmen. The absence of 
tramp steamers on the coast is the chief reason for the 
hartering of so many small droghers. Plenty of sailers 
re to be had for offshore business but their combined 
pacity is comparatively small when it is considered that 


exporters like J. J. Morse & Co., Davis & Fehon, Hind, 


Rolph & Co., and others have sent out from one to four 
teamers a month with lumber. The entire fleet of 
thirteen small vessels fixed a few weeks ago is required to 
arry the lumber that would have gone on four tramp 
steamers, Contracts were made long ahead for lumber 
and steamers secured to move it but the extraordinary 
demand for steamer tonnage resulting from the war 
made it more profitable to reeharter the steamers. In- 
lications are that vessel freights will trend upward for 
some time, whether the war ends in the near future or 
uot. The rate for small sailers for the Australia voyage 
has ranged all the way from 52s 6d up to 60s. For the 
schooners Lottie Bennett and Winslow, both to load at 
Humboldt Bay for Australia, one by Hind, Rolph & Co. 
und the other by the American Trading Company, £2,000 
in a lump sum was paid. 





GALVESTON AND SUB-PORTS EXPORTS. 

Houston, TEX., March 29.—Export and coastwise lum- 
her shipments from the port of Galveston, and the sub- 
ports of Port Bolivar, Texas City and Houston, for last 
week were as follows: 

New York: Per 8S. 8S. El Occidente—3,400 pieces lumber, 
value not specified, 

New York: Per 8S. S. Neches—S00 barrels rosin ; 864 pieces 
lumber, value not specified. 

New York: Per 8S. 8. El Alba—2,400 pieces lumber, value 
not specified. 


Barcelona, via Havana: Per S. 8S. Pio I1X—9,227 pieces 
staves, value $1,620, 

Liverpool, via Pensacola: Per S. S. Median—6,938 pieces 
staves, value $950. 

New York, via Key West: Per 8S. 8. Concho—3,782 pieces 


lumber, value not specified ; 184 packages shooks. 
New York: Per 8. S. El Sol-—3,560 pieces lumber, value 
hot specified. 





CANADIAN EXPORTS FOR 1914. 

OTTAWA, OnT., March 29.—The exports of Canadian 
lumber for the year just closed are satisfactory. A 
‘tatement showing the quantity of lumber measured, 
culled and counted at the port of Quebee for the fiscal 
vear with totais for the preceding twelve years has just 
heen issued by the Department of Trade and Commerce; 
also general exports of all other classes of lumber, as 
follows: 


Waney white pine, elm, ash, birch, walnut........ 7,112 pieces 


Square white pine, measured...........c.cccecee 261 pieces 
Square red pine, oak, elm, hickory, measured..... 9,589 pieces 
Total, measured and standard............... 16,962 pieces 


The square lumber exported in 1914 was 9,860 pieces 
as compared with 9,474 in 1913. 

The waney and square lumber exported in 1914 was 
16,962 pieces as compared with 33,201 in 1913, or about 
one-half, 

The exports of Canadian lumber for 1913 and 1914 





follow: 
1913— 1914 

: Quantity Value Quantity Value 
fo eee. Sealers po eS Be ers $ 818,389 
Deals, pine....... 19,956 1,386,708 20,382 1,408,709 
Deals, spruce..... 134,835 5,513,543 149,638 6,547,854 
Planks and boards 1,148,940 20,839,098 999,079 19,514,128 
Vood blocks for 

DUID ..ceeeeeeee 1,003,594 6,806,445 1,089,384 7,388,770 
Shingles .........564,019,000 1,409,116 689,750,000 1,775,619 


The totol exports for 1914 amounted to $42,792,137 
s compared with $43,255,060 for 1913. 





FOREIGN PROSPECTS ENCOURAGING. 


New York, Mareh 30.—Considerable talk has been 
heard in the market the last week regarding large 
rders for ties to be shipped to one or more of the 
allied powers now at war. Some of these inquiries run 
'p into very large numbers. A number have been quoted 
pon by wholesalers and some good business had been 
ooked so far as shipping facilities were concerned a 
hort time ago. Now that it is almost impossible to get 
hottoms to move the ties there is considerable disap- 
pomtment because it looks as though a great deal of 
‘his business will fade away. On top of this comes 
‘he rumor that a representative of one of the allied 
powers is now on his way to America to place an order 
‘or several million yellow pine and oak ties. One order 
placed was for renewal business in England which was 
heretofore supplied from the Baltics, that, of course, 
now being cut off. ; 


William G. Moehring & Co., importers, for one of 
their foreign connections are in the market for a large 
quantity of either yellow pine or spruce construction 
lumber to be used for house building abroad. Heretofore 
the concern’s supply has been obtained from Sweden 
but the war has shut off that supply and they wish to 
connect with some reliable American house. 





LUMBER BOTTOMS CHARTERED. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 27.—The schooner J. M. 
Weatherwaz, which has been laid up in Seattle for al- 
most a year has been chartered from the Northern Ship- 
ping Company, of Seattle, by C. M. Pettibone, of the 
Canadian Trading Company, to load lumber in British 
Columbia for Australia. It will take about 600,000 feet 
next month. The rebuilt W. R. Grace & Co. steamship 
Santa Catalina sailed from Puget Sound for New York 
this week with about 1,000,000 feet of lumber and 3,150,- 
000 shingles. The Blue Funnel liner Titan has arrived 
here and will start the new Seattle-Hongkong service by 
taking 1,500,000 feet of lumber and other freight to the 
Orient. Several steamships formerly used on this coast 
will be sent or have been dispatched to the Atlantic 
coast with lumber. The Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany will enter the steamships Montara and Meteor in 
this service. The steamships Eureka and Tampico of the 
same fleet now are under charter for the West Coast 
trade. 


LECTURED ON CANADIAN TIMBER TRADE. 


Secretary of Forestry Association Interestingly Des- 
cribes Beginnings and Progress of the Industry. 





Orrawa, Ont., March 27.—James Lawler, honorary 
secretary of the Canadian Forestry Association, lec- 
tured in the assembly hall of the Carnegie Library, 
Ottawa, on March 25 on the subject ‘‘The Romantic 
History of the Canadian Timber Trade.’’ 

He began by saying that the subject was so big he 
could touch only the high spots, and to prove its size 
he referred to the two large volumes of Defebaugh’s 
‘History of the Lumber Trade in America’’ published 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He said in Canada 
the lumber industry had come second in _ point 
of time and was now second in importance, from which 
point it ought never to recede, considering the large 
proportion of the land of Canada which was fit only to 
grow trees, unless Canadians were criminally careless 
of their great forest heritage. 

By means of eighty-five lantern slides he reviewed the 
history in an interesting way. He began with the old 
French governors, followed by the first British governors 
after Canada had been ceded to Britain, and he pointed 
out that the first efforts to exploit and to conserve the 
timber wealth of Canada were made by these men for 
the purpose of securing timber to build the Royal Navies 
of France and of England. 

The first timber regulations were made through the 
seigniors, those old nobles to whom the land of New 
France was parcelled out in order that the feudal in- 
stitutions of the old land might be copied in the new. 
After the cession to Britain these seigniors were con- 
firmed in the possession of their lands but were no 
longer entitled to the appellation ‘‘Sir.’’ One of these 
seigniories he described in particular, that of Lotbiniere, 
which has been in the possession of the same family 
since 1655, and which was the first timber holding to 
be handled by the family owning it in a modern way 
as to conservation. Sir Henry Joly de Lotbiniere (he 
was knighted by Queen Victoria for distinguished parlia- 
mentary services) was the man who began practicing 
forestry on this estate, of which the timber part amounts 
to 45,000 acres, and he was also one of the fathers of 
forestry in Canada, one of the founders of the Canadian 
Forestry Association and the first president of that 
association in the years 1900 and 1901. 

The arrival of Philemon Wright, the pioneer of lum- 
bering in the Ottawa Valley, from the United States 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century was duly 
chronicled and the subsequent development of the great 
industry indicated while later the connection of the 
trade with the Canadian rebellion of 1837-8 was shown. 

The lecturer went at length into the rise and deeline 
of the square timber trade of the port of Quebec, show- 
ing that in 1864 no less than 1350 full-rigged sailing 
ships sailed from the port of Quebee loaded with lum- 
ber and that the decline in this form of timber export 
had been rapid and steady ever since until now it had 
almost vanished. 

The beginnings of the lumber industry in the Mari- 
time Provinces were also dealt with as was also the 
history of lumbering on the Pacific coast of Canada. 
In connecticn with the survey of the subject in Nova 
Scotia the lecturer pointed out as an interesting fact 
that historians stated that St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Halifax, was the oldest church building in Canada 
though built throughout, except foundations, of wood. 
There were church buildings in the city of Quebec of 
stone of which the foundations were older than St. 
Paul’s but their superstructures were destroyed by can- 
non balls at the time of the siege in 1759. 

A picture showing the area covered by the Miramichi 
fire in New Brunswick in 1825 recalled the extent of 
that horror when a territory 100 miles long and 25 miles 
wide was swept by fire in which 160 persons lost their 
lives, while the loss of property was enormous for that 
infant colony. In concluding the lecturer showed diagrams 
which proved that agriculture and lumbering had advanced 
together in Canada and he pleaded that there be given 
a greater share of public attention in the conserving of 
this industry which meant so much to the national 
well-being of Canada. 











California 
White Pine 


Lumber 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 





H. D. MORTENSON, Pres. JACOB MORTENSON, V.-Pres, C.J. WINTON, Sec. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. Oak Park, Ill. Minneapolis, Mina. 


MOULDINGS, LATH AND SIDING. 
Capacity, 30,000,000 Annually. 








A MARKET FOR 


Surplus Stocks 


No matter what kind of lumber 
you manufacture, we can find a 
market for any surplus‘stock you 
may have of standard grade. We 
are buyers of 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, Etc. 
Shingles, Lath and Posts 


We advance 80 percent of pur- 
chase price on receipt of B. L. 


The Dickleman Mfg. & Lumber Co. 


a FOREST, OHIO Capital $250,000 


and Surplus 








HOMER WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURER and 
WHOLESALE DEALER 


Georgia Yellow Pine 


Car and Bridge Material. 





Thomasville, Ga. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. ‘e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














Truth Is Oft Spoken In Jest. 


**Resawed Fables’’ by Douglas Malloch, is a 
funny book about the lumber business. It 
makes lumbermen laugh. But there ‘s also 
many a wise saying that makes lumbermen 
think. So theré are two good reasons why 
lumbermen like it. One Dollar, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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M “Better” Yard St 
Because That Is Our Business 


A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 
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We Make _ 


___ (SOUTHERN PINE) _ 


Will Demonstrate to You 


The High Quality of Our Product. _ 


Foster Lumber Company 


.Long Building, 
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Reliable Grades 
and Uniform Stock 


assured you when you send your 
orders to the largest hardwood mill 
in the world, for we specialize 


Oak, Gum 
Elm and Ash 


and from long experience know 
the quality standards required in 


these woods. 


Our Gum is Kraetzer cured 


and is free of stain. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber. Co. 


Charleston, Miss. 



















LONG AND 
SHORTLEAF 


2 Sales Office, Mill and Yards, 








Manufacturers 


1" Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed 
2” Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed 
3” and 4” Paving Blocks. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Lumber Situation but Slightly Improved Though Prices 
Remain Low—Early Advance on Red Cedar Siding 
Looked For. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 27.—The lumber situation 
has not changed materially in the last week, although 
some millmen believe the tide has turned slightly in 
favor of better business. The volume of inquiries from 
the middle West has increased and it is expected that 
with the arrival of spring weather a decided increase in 
orders will be received here. Export trade still is far below 
normal and rates continue high with space for lumber at a 
premium. 

“Lumber orders I believe are coming a little more freely,” 
said IF. A. Traill, of the Shepard-Traill Company. ‘Mills 
that are running are fairly well supplied with orders. The 
tendency in lumber is somewhat stronger, although prices 
remain very low. Orders are badly mixed, indicating the 
trade is taking only just what is absolutely necessary. The 
shingle market is still very weak. Eastern buyers are holding 
off and the volume of business céming in is almost nothing. 
I do not believe the eastern buyers are holding out for lower 
prices, but just to see what the demands will be when busi- 
ness opens in the spring.” 

S. L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar & Fir Products 
Company, in speaking of the lumber situation said: “Spring 
business is slow and is nothing like what we expected. All 
our reports from the East indicate the buvers are holding 
off until the last minute. It is unlikely there will be anv 
great amount of trade for thirty days or six weeks and it 
may be even later before they begin to buy. Our six mills 
are still closed. There is no indication to warrant us resum- 
ing operation. A large percentage of the rail milis remains 
closed. There is little railroad business and generally the 
trade is discouraging. Of course we are getting a little busi- 
ness but not enough to amount to much.” 


Lumber Expert Talks. 


Austin E. Cary, expert lumberman in the employ of the 
Tnited States Forest Service, addressed the Forest Club of 
the Universitv of Washington on “What's the Matter With 
the Lumber Business?’ Mr. Cary based his remarks on a 
personal study of lumber marketing of the West. 

0. D. Colvin, manager of the Seattle Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, is in Petrograd, Russia, where he has negotiated the 
sale to the Russian Government of rolling stock for the 
Russian railroad service valued at nearly $35,000,000. Mr. 
Colvin went to the Russian capital several months ago and 
according to information reaching here he has closed the con- 
tract for the equipment. 

“IT don’t see any reason for red cedar siding being any 
lower in price than it is now,” said Ed. R. Hogg. of the Atlas 
Lumber Company. “In fact this product is likely to advance 
atany time. It is the firmest article on the market at present. 
The general lumber market is stationary. Shingles are about 
the same as they have been for several weeks. Some dealers 
have been offering them at lower prices, but they do not make 
the market.” 

The longshoremen’s strike at this port has been settled and 
the union men are again handling cargoes. The union men 
are still ont at Tacoma, but it is expected a settlement will 
be reached soon. 

W. I. McKee, of the W. I. McKee Lumber Company, Quincy, 
Tll., was in Seattle this week visiting U. K. Swift, manager 
of the Seattle office of the McKee company. This is one of 
Mr. McKee's regular semiannual trips to the Pacific coast 
which he has been making for the last twenty-two years. 
Mr. McKee says conditions with the country yards in the 
middle West were never better but he does not look for a 
return of prosperity in general until “big business” sees an 
opportunity to go ahead. The big interests of the country 
must be able to do business at a profit and without persecu- 
tion, in Mr. McKee’s opinion, before there will be a normal 
demand for lumber and other products. From Seattle Mr. 
McKee will go to San Francisco before returning to his home 
in Quincy. 

B. W. Maguire, of Rockford, IIl., president of the Three 
Lakes Lumber Company, Three Lakes, Wash., who has been 
spending a few weeks at the company’s plant, left Tuesday of 
this week for Kansas City and from there will go on to his 
home in Rockford. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WasH., March 27.—-The State forestry com- 
mission at its meeting Monday in Olympia decided to 
send out calls for a meeting in Tacoma May 1 of all 
forest rangers, forest supervisors, fire wardens and in- 
spectors. Plans will be discussed for reducing the forest 
fire hazard through the 1915 season and the abatement of the 
smoke nuisance that caused so much comment last summer. 
Those attending the meeting will come from the Federal and 
State Forest Service and from the Washington Forest Fire 
Association. State Fire Warden BE. W. Ferris is now prepar- 
ing pithy circular letters that will be sent to commercial 
bodies and to almost every kind of an organization urging 
codperation in the work of guarding the forests against fire 
this year. 

William C. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler, Osgood Com- 
pany, who left Tacoma a few weeks ago, with Mrs. Wheeler, 
for the California expositions, was this week en route to 
Chapel Hill, N. C., to visit their son, Prof. A. S. Wheeler, 
who occupies the chair of chemistry at the North Carolina 
university. On March 29 Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler will observe 
their golden wedding anniversary. Many Tacoma friends plan 
to remember them on this occasion. Numerous orders for ap- 
propriate flowers have already been sent to Chapel Hill, the 
flowers to be delivered on the anniversary date, and a shower 
of telegrams has also been arranged. he Wheeler, Osgood 
Company is one of the largest industries in the city and 
Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler have resided here over a quarter of a 
century. 

“Both rail and offshore, it is a very dull market and a very 
low market the lumber trade is experiencing,’ said L. L. 
Doud, president of the Defiance Lumber Company, yesterday. 
“It is the first time in fifteen years I have ever seen anything 
like it. There is nothing at all new in the cargo trade. 
There have been numerous charters of small sailing vessels to 
carry lumber but they are merely taking the place of a few 
steamers. But the cargo demand for lumber, new business, 
shows no improvement at all.” 








AROUND THE GRAY’S HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WASH., March 27.—The 
Hillview Shingle Company, of Montesano, reports a day’s 
cut recently of 315,000 shingles in a 10-hour run from 
two double-block machines. 

About 750,000 ties were shipped during the present 
month by the Grays Harbor Lumber Company on the 
steamer Tahoe. They were for the Southern Pacific 
Railway Company. 

Anderson & Middleton Lumber Company has opened 





a logging camp in the vicinity of Joe Creek, near P 
cifie Beach. 

The recent strike of the shingle weavers of the Van 
Lumber & Shingle Company, whose plant is at M 
lone, was settled this week. Twelve shingle weavers w)) 
walked out will return to work at the old pay. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 
PORTLAND, ORE., March 27.—-E. B. Hazen, head of 1! 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Company and the Douglas | 
Company, sales agency for the Bridal Veil Lumberi: 
Company, the Portland Lumber Company, the Peninsi 
Lumber Company, the Coast Range Lumber Compa: 
and the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, left for the East 
few days ago to be gone about a month. Mr. Hazen plans 
go east as far as Chicago and the purpose of the trip is 
appoint representatives for the Douglas Fir Company in t 
East and middle West. ‘The Douglas Fir Company has offic: . 
in the Yeon Building. All of the mills represented by t 
company, exceptirpg the Coast Range company, are located 
Portland. The Coast Range company’s mill is at Mable, O1 
and is now in operation. 

Richard M. Fox, manager of the Roach Timber Compa: 
of Sutherlin, Ore., recently returned from a trip east. | 
reports having found an abundance of money available t 
investment and it is his belief that conditions will soon s 
a marked improvement. 

A. W. Clark, this city, has made application to the Unit 
States Forest Service for 50,000,000 feet of timber in t! 
Coeur d’Alene National Forest, Idaho. The timber is most 
white pine and if Mr. Clark secures it. the plan is to opera 
at some point on the Wallace, Enaville, Murray & Ray 
branch of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Cou 
pany. Mr. Clark is undertaking this project for his sons. 

The Friend Mill & Improvement Company, at Friend, Or-., 
will begin building a 30,000-foot capacity mill next mont! 
A ay kiln will be erected and the plan is to install a retail! 
yard. 

The Willamette Valley Lumber Company, of Dallas, Ore., is 
contemplating the installation of a cable tramway 2,000 feet 
in length for the transportation of logs in its camps. 

Charles E. Mack has been appointed manager of the John 
Woods Iron Works, Portland. Mr. Woods died about three 
months ago. 

Carl A. Magnuson has accepted the management of the 
Portland branch of Link-Belt & Dodge Products Company. 
The company represents the Link-Belt Company, of Chicago, 
and the Dodge Manufacturing Company, of Mishawaka, Ind 
on the Pacific coast. 

The Silverton Lumber Company, at Silverton, Ore., is con 
templating installing electric tractors at the plant, to replac 
the horses. The mill wi!l close in April for a couple of weeks 
for repairs and rebuilding of its camps. 


_—_on> 


ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., March 29.—Colonel Roland H. Hart 
ley, well known shingle and lumber manufacturer of this 
city, has been suggested in the publie press of Wash 
ington as a Republican candidate for governor. He was 
representative in the last legislature and made an envi 
able record as an advocate of conservative legislation. 

The big Wagner & Wilson shingle mill resumed operii 
tion today at Monroe, following a prolonged shutdown. 

Improved business conditions in Everett are reflected 
in the bank statements which show a gain in the last 
report of $265,026 over the last report, made in De 
cember. 








INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 27.—From various sections 
of the Inland Empire come reports of activity in the 
lumber business. At Saint Maries, Ida., Hopkins & 
Brebner have reopened their logging camp, and at Avery 
another camp will cut 5,000,000 feet for the St. Maries 
Lumber Company, whose mill has started operation for the 
season. During the winter the plant has been overhauled and 
new machinery added. The mill will be kept in operation all 
summer according to William Kroll, general manager, 

The Panhandle Lumber Company has started its big mill 
at Spirit Lake, Ida., for the season’s run. For the present, 
the mill will operate but one shift as the supply of logs is 
limited. Early in April the company will start logging 
operations at the head of Spirit Lake. The cut will be 
mostly white pine. 

An electrically driven sawmill owned by P. H. Wali and 
A, W. Robinson will start operations shortly near Long Lake. 
Wash. The company has purchased about 5,000,000 feet ot 
logs which will be cut into lumber. 

Fifty employees of the White Pine Sash Company, o! 
which H. G. Klopp is president, held a banquet and “melon 
cutting” party at Davenport's Hotel last night. Every em 
ployee who worked for the company steadily during the last 
year was given a portion of the profits in addition to his 











salary. The White Pine Sash Company is running at full 
capacity. At the beginning of the year a screen door manu 


facturing department was added. A logging contract has 
been let to J. M. Carey, of Coeur d’Alene, by the Rutledg: 
Timber Company. The contract calls for the cutting of 20. 
000,000 feet of logs in the Marble Creek district. 

The Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company has put on a night shift 
and reports that plenty of logs are available for an extended 
run. ‘The company has many big orders on the hooks for 
early shipagent. 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 

SaLtr LAKE City, UTAH., March 27.—With the arrival 
of spring weather activity in the lumber market is be 
coming pronounced. <A_ $30,000 schoolhouse will be con- 
structed at Seventh South and Thirteenth East streets in the 
immediate future, bids for the construction of which will 
be called for at once. ‘The building of many dwellings and 
apartment houses is in contemplation. 

E. B. Hazen, vice president of the Douglas Fir Sales Com 
pany, of Portland, Ore., was in this city today en route for 
the East. While here Mr. Hazen was the guest of Ear! 
V. Smith, Utah manager for the Douglas Fir Sales Company. 

S. W. Morrison, president of the 8. W. Morrison Lumber 
Company, also president of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club, 
returned yesterday from Portland, Ore. 

The regular semimonthly luncheon of the Salt Lake Lum 
bermen’s Club was held last Thursday. At the meeting a 
resolution, thanking the members of the recently adjourned 
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vislature for passing several bills which will prove of 
sistance to lumber dealers of the State, was unanimously 
dopted. 

it L. Evans, eastern representative of the Burton & Cotton 
imber Company, of this city, was in this city yesterday 
nferring with the officers of the company. Mr, Evans’ 
endquarters are in Kansas City, Mo. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., March 27.—Considerable new busi- 
ess has been booked the last week and prices are some- 
vhat stronger. Practically all the mills throughout the 
istrict have sufficient orders on their books to keep their 
iipping departments in operation nearly to capacity. 
lost of the shipments are to Montana points ; however, much 
mber is being shipped into the Dakotas, Iowa, and points 
ist of the Mississippi River. Manufacturers of this district 
ive on hand a well balanced stock and on the whole stocks 
re in good shipping condition. Most of the mills will begin 
eration for the season within the next week or ten days. 
rom all indications the amount manufactured this year will 
xceed that of last year. : 

The Libby Lumber Company is operating its sawmill at 
ibby, on a day and night shift. Approximately 275,000 feet 

being turned out every twenty hours. 





IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 

BONNERS Ferry, IDA., March 29.—The sawmill of the 
sonners Ferry Lumber Company, of this city, resumed 
peration Monday, March 27. Beginning about April 1 
the company will run a day and night shift in its saw and 
janing mills. 

The Rose Lake Lumber Company, Rose Lake, Ida.. went on a 
lay and night shift last Monday. The company is employ- 

* about 200 men. 

The Humbird Lumber Company has resumed operation at 
its sawmill at Kootenai. The Humbird company employs 
bout 600 men at its mills at Sandpoint and Kootenai. 

The spring drive on the west branch of Priest River started 
the first of last week. Sixty million feet of logs will be 
handled for the Humbird Lumber Company, the Fidelity 
{umber Company, the Jurgens Bros. Lumber Company, and 
the A. C. White Lumber Company. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IpA., March 29.—Half a million yellow 
pine seedlings and 20,000 western larch seedlings are to 
he planted in the Pende D’Oreille national forest not 
tar from Bayview on the Spokane International. Work will 
start about April 10 according to Supervisor Fitzwater. 

L. M. Ellis, head of the lumber and forest department of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, was in Sandpoint last week to 
secure the codperation of the local forest officers in a joint 
patrol of the timberland lying along the international boun 
dary in the northern part of this county. 

fhe sawmill of the Humbird Lumber Company at Koote 
nai started operation last week. ‘The big mill of the com 
pany located in Sandpoint is expected to start in another 
week. The mill of the Panhandle Lumber Company at Spirit 
Lake bas also begun operation. 

The Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company will start its flume 
next week. Cedar products constitute most of the winter's 
cut and such logs as have been decked are sold to the A. C. 


White Lumber Company at Laclede. The Sandpoint com- 
pany will not operate its sawmill at Culver Spur this 


summer, 





CALIFORNIA 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 27.—Business that has been 
juiet for a number of weeks shows signs of improve- 
ment. Dealers report that they are figuring more bills 
lately but complain about the low prices they have to quote. 
There seems more of a disposition by the public to erect new 
homes and business structures that have been held off for a 
time. Cargo prices are about the same and in view of the 
small volume of buying the yards have done the last month it 
is not surprising that they have not slumped badly, Cargo 
prices on Oregon pine are weaker, but a little buying by the 
vards would soon stiffen it up another 50 cents. : : 
* Redwood continues to be quoted at the same old prices of 
$10 off list No. 4 on both common and clear, and there is 
little prospect of any change in these quotations as production 
by the mills has been so curtailed that there is little danger 
of the supply running ahead of the demand. The Holmes 
i:ureka Lumber Company has started up its redwood mill after 
a shut down of several months. 

M. A. Leach, who for the last year has been superintendent 
of the C. D. Danaher Pine Company, at Camino, Cal., will 
sever his connection with that concern April 1, in order to 
devote his entire time to the Gnu Sales Corporation, of which 
he is president. It has exclusive manufacturing and selling 
rights for an automatic copy holder and looseleaf notebook 
and it has a very attractive exhibit in the Liberal Arts 
Building, at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition. The entire 
exhibit is made of clear sugar pine in its natural color and 
is one of the best sugar pine exhibits in the building, al- 
though not intended as a lumber exhibit. Mr. Leach is well 
known in lumber circles in California, having been manager 
of the Lamoine Timber & Trading Company, the Northern 
California Lumber Company, and was for some time in 
Mexico as manager of the Madera Company. 














STRAY BULLET HITS LUMBERMAN. 

BurFraLo, N. Y., March 31.—The report is now made 
by American Consul Green at Hamilton, Bermuda, that 
it was a stray shot that hit George B. Montgomery, the 
Buffalo lumberman who suffered the amputation of a 
foot on March 20 as the result of a bullet fired by a 
British soldier. The consul said that a full report was 
being forwarded by mail. The British ambassador has 
expressed regret to the State Department at Washington, 
and it is expected that an indemnity will be paid. 

A letter received in Buffalo on Tuesday says that Mr. 
Montgomery is improving. It was written at Bermuda 
last Friday by Mrs. Richardson, a guest of the Mont- 
gomerys. 
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WILL PUT INVENTION ON THE MARKET. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., March 30.—H. W. 
Garland, principal owner of the M. Garland & Co. ma- 
chine shops, one of the pioneer manufacturers of sawmill 
and conveyor machinery, plans to put on the market a 
heating furnace for residences and business houses, to be 
equipped with a reservoir or self-feeding device. He 
intends to earry on a national advertising campaign to 
market the product, 





WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 30.—There was a decided 
increase in building activities in Milwaukee last week 
and lumbermen are inclined to believe that the spring 
Imilding season has opened in earnest. One of the members 
of the John Schroeder Lumber Company, of this city, in 
discussing the cost of building, said: 

“Considering the cost of standing timber, the cost of log- 
ving, manufacturing, and handling and freight charges, lum- 
her prices are very reasonable. It is not uncommon to hear 
a person say, ‘It costs so much to build, lumber is so high.’ 
But right there is where a wrong impression exists—an 
impression that the lumber comprises the greatest building 
cost, whereas it is really a small item in comparison to 
other things. As «a matter of fact, an advance in lumber 
prices of $8 to $4 per 1,000 feet would probably make a 
difference of only $100 or $125 in the cost of erecting the 
average dwelling.” 

One_of the most favorable signs of improvement in the 
Milwaukee lumber trade is the increased number of inquiries 
from factory buyers. The amount of actual business which 
is being placed is gradually increasing, although a_ better 
trade from this source is expected later in the season. The 
demand for hardwoods is only fair, although there is more 
activity in the lower grade stuff. Birch and maple flooring 
seem to be in leading request among the upper grade stuff in 
the northern woods. Oak seems to be the leader among the 
southern hardwoods. Wholesalers say that the hemlock situ 
ation is about unchanged as yet, although they are all looking 
for improvement just as soon as the spring building season 
attains larger proportions. Dealers about the State are 
still buying rather carefully, but wholesalers say that stocks 
ut most retail yards are not large and that a good business 
ought to be received from this source within the near future. 














A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIs., March 29.—General building in this 
country will not be more than half the normal, if as 
much, this year, is the prediction of Andrew Jensen, 
the New London logger and lumberman. 

Brooks & Ross, who purchased the Wisconsin Land & Tim- 
ber Company's lands south of Mattoon, are preparing actively 
to tog the tract. The coming season the company will open 
a spur on the main line of the North Western Railway east of 
Bowler and will carry on extensive operations. It is esti- 
mated that there are at least 60,000,000 feet of mixed timber 
en the lands, 

The Government sawmill at Neopit will close the last of 
March and, it is reported, will stay down all summer. All 
logs on hand have been sawed and a large stock of lumber is 
on hand. 

The Shanebrook mill at Middle Inlet is in full operation. 
The Klondyke mill will have the largest cut this season for 
several years. The H. Sasman mill at Klondyke will start 
sawing in a few days. Shirkey & Pettey, of Wausaukee, have 
their mill in operation on the year’s cut. The Collins mill is 
to be set up at Pembine. 


ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OSHKOSH, WIs., March 30.—Wahlstrom Bros., of Iron 
Mountain, who have been logging in Florence County, 
have been awarded the contract to drive 5,000,000 feet of 
timber in the Pine River for the Menominee River Boom Com- 
pany. 

A representative of the federal forestry department has 
made a timber survey of Waupaca County and reports that 
one-sixth of the area is wooded, in which twenty-four species 
of broad leaf trees and eight conifers abound. During 1914, 
5,470,000 feet of logs, 3.250 cords of bolts. and 9.700 tie 
poles and posts and 35,000 cords of wood were cut, repre- 
senting a value of $267,000. 





THIRTY-SEVEN LOGS FROM ONE PINE. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 30.—The Faust Lumber Com- 
pany, of Antigo, recently cut a large white pine tree from 
which it secured thirty-seven logs, scaling about 1,000 
feet. The tree was four and one-half feet in diameter 
at the butt. 





MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Mareh 29.—W. I. Carpenter, 
who has returned from a business. trip to the Pacific 
coast, announces that the Eclipse Mill Company, of 
Everett, Wash., in which the W. L. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany is interested, will send its direct shipments hereafter 
through the latter company as selling agent. The Carpenter 
compauy has always handled this stock to a large extent, but 
hereafter will have it exclusively. 

Burt Clark, sales representative here for the Red River 
Lumber Company’s mill at Westwood, Cal., has gone west 
to visit the mill and look over the stock, intending also to 
visit the San Francisco exposition and stop at Puget Sound 
cities on the return. 

{. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, who is 
back from a short business trip to the Pacific Northwest, says 
that a revival of railroad buying is what the mills are waiting 
for and all that would be needed to put them back on practi- 
cally a normal basis. 

George PF. Thompson, of the Welles-Thompson Company, is 
making an inspection tour of the company’s North Dakota 
yards with Colonel John Kendall, manager of the retail yards 
of the Potlatch Lumber Company in eastern Washington, for 
the purpose of investigating the workings of the Welles- 
Thompson selling system. 














AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DULUTH, MINN., Mareh 31.—A number of out-of-town 
lumber buyers have been in Duluth and vicinity during 
the last week. One sale of magnitude is reported, that of 
4,000,000 feet of white pine No. 8 and better, to go to 
Tonawanda. Further than that no sales were reported for 
the week, but it is expected that additional trades will be 
announced in the near future. 


Some hauling is still being done in the woods. Fair 
sleighing is reported from certain districts in northern 
Minnesota. On the whole it has been a very satisfactory 


winter for logging operations, and nearly all of the lumber- 


men have put in more logs than they had intended last 
November. f 
According to the contractors and architects, much new 


building construction is in prospect in Duluth, and also in 
many of the towns and cities immediately tributary to the 
head of the lakes, 


LOUISIANA 








Our Lumber Possesses 









ae means 
originally put wantin 
there by when you buy 

LONG LEAF YELLOW 


Pine Timbers 


Our “Hammond Quality” also 
applies to all grades of our 


Rift Flooring—Ki"b2c4 Finish 





Piling all Lengths, up to 110 Feet. 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
( RR) Hammond, La. 








LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal”’ 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newonans, 1 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y &Gen’1 Mgr. | Cable Address, “‘Redcypress.”’ 














Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood. 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Sales Office, 
«> HODGE, LA, 


Huie-HodgeLumber Co., Lt 


— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 

















57 Ads For Retail Yards 


Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluable to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Another 
Success 


as gratifying to both our cus- 
tomers and ourselves as are 
our ‘‘STILLWELL’”’ LONG 
LEAF TIMBERS, is the 
quality of our 


Rosemary 
Sh ° 
Leaf Finish 


We Guarantee 
Grades 







Send us a trial order and be convinced. 
Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL” 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTY. 


Stilwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 















imber Company, Inc 
= filbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., Watertown, Fa. 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, Inverness, Fla. 

















— Mannfacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 











(-- >) 
T. H. Garrett Lumber ms) 





Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg,,, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
iets y, 








327 NO. IRVING AVE. CHICAGO) 


i VULCAN IRON WORKS 








THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, March 29.—Nominal quotations showing 
comparatively few changes in prices of lumber prevail. 
Published evidences of price ranges do not reflect the 
actual status of the market, however, as prices have 
been gradually stiffening, as indicated by private sales 
and contracts. Within the last week this improvement has 
been more pronounced and in several instances wholesalers 
have refused to quote for June and July, thereby forecasting 
a decided tendency toward betterment before the middle of 
the summer. Demand for short spruce is especially on the 
oo of improvement and yellow pine has a much healthier 
one. 

R. E. Browne, formerly of San Antonio, Tex., bas come to 
the New York office of the Kirby Lumber Company as assist- 
ant to John W. Chandler, eastern sales manager. The new 
headquarters pf the Kirby company will be located in the 
Equitable Building about May 1. 

Henry Cape, whol! “le dealer, will move his office to the 
Vanderbilt Concourse 1 ‘ilding next month. C. O. Shepard 
has been selected to take charge of the Carpenter, O’Brien 
Lumber Company's New York office which will be opened 
at an early date, the location having not been made public. 

Louis B. Adams has been employed by the A. Sherman 
Lumber Company, Grand Central Terminal, as salesman to 
cover the New Jersey territory, and to assist Local Manager 
George F. Gray. 

Guy E. Robinson, who handles the output in this market 
of the Hawkesbury Lumber Company and Gillies Brothers 
Lumber Company, of Ontario, has moved his offices from 
1123 Broadway to the Aeolian Building, 33 West Forty-second 
Street. 

Sam E. Barr has moved his offices from the Flatiron Build- 
ing to 30 Church Street. Mr. Barr has just returned from 
a trip among some of his mills in the South. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Mills, Seattle, 
Wash., is in town for a couple of weeks in conference with 
the company’s eastern manager, F. J. Drescher. Mr. Drescher 
reports a nice run of business, and, like other handlers of 
coast products, is hampered because of the high freight rate 
prevailing on canal shipments. : 

With the exception of the Borough of Manhattan the other 
five boroughs of this market show substantial increase in 
building permits for last week as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of 1914. 

J. H. Burton, well known wholesaler of yellow pine lumber 
and ties, has returned from a five months’ busines trip abroad. 
He spent most of the time in England. 














THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNAWANDA, N. Y., March 30.—The Transfer 
Lumber & Shingle Company has bought a site on Main 
Street and will erect a large office building on the property. 
The company has outgrown its present quarters at the corner 
of Main and Island streets. 

Maurice E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Company, has 
returned from a combined business and pleasure trip to 
Florida and Cuba. Mr. Preisch found business in a flourish- 
ing See in Cuba, where he is interested in a cattle 
ranch. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston Mass., Mareh 31.—William A. Webster, Jr., 
formerly a member of the sales force of the Blanchard 
Lumber Company, has been elected president and gen- 
eral manager of the William H. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany of Cambridgeport, Mass., one of the large and old- 
established retail firms of the metropolitan district of 
Boston, 

One result of the recent trip of Martin A. Brown, 
treasurer of the Woodstock Lumber Company, to the 
southern pine producing districts is the opening of an 
office by this large New England wholesale concern at 
Jacksonville, Fla., where C. H. Liggett will be the pur- 
chasing agent. 

Daylight ahead for the New England railroads is 
getting brighter each day, and it is reported that the 
timber buyers of these big corporations will shortly be in 
the market with inquiries for large quantities of lumber 
required in improvements and extensions. 

Demand is developing strength faster than the increased 
production of the mills now starting their saws enlarges 
offerings. The Fryeburg Lumber Company has started up 
its sawmills at Fryeburg, Me., and after manufacturing all 
its own logs on hand will start on a large quantity of oak 
cut at West Baldwin. ’ , < 

The demand for summer cottages in the Cape district is so 
brisk that some of the owners of timberlands in that region 
are putting in portable sawmills to supply the lumber. An 
interesting experiment is being tried at West Dennis, where 
Harold W. Sears, of Hyannis, owns cedar swamps. Logging 
such swamps has not been regarded as profitable hitherto, 
but he believes there is an opportunity for rustic furniture 
and decorations for the summer cottages, and so he has 
started cutting and manufacturing. 














SAVINGS BANK AID TO SUBURBAN BUILDERS. 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—President John R. Me- 
Vey, of the Old South Trust Company, has sent out an 
appeal to the savings banks to loan more money on 
suburban building operations. His arguments in favor 
of more generous treatment of the suburban builder, 
who is usually interested in frame construction, will be 
appreciated by the lumbermen, especially the retailers, 
who know that the reasoning is sound. The banker says 
in part: 

Every savings bank in the city owes its prosperity to the 
thrift and industry of persons of moderate means. The ma- 
jor part of their deposits comes from the working class, and 
it is to this element of the community the banks ought to 
return the money in the form of mortgage loans. : 

Today money is loaned in large sums, not to the individual 
who desires to own his own home, but to the trustee or land 
investor on downtown property. Here the mortgage does 
not represent value in labor or materials, but land value, 
which creates a field neither for labor nor the dealer in 
building materials. ney 

If more money were loaned on suburban home buildings 
the mechanic and material man would be the gainers. For 
in the suburbs the land would represent about one-fifth of 
the mortgage, the other four-fifths going to labor and sup- 
plies, while in the downtown district the reverse is approxi- 
mately true, the land taking four-fifths of the mortgage and 
the building one-fifth. 


With labor benefiting, the whole community prosper 
obligations to shopkeepers are met promptly, money circulat: 
and there is general happiness. In this way the carpente 
the laborer, the lather, and the plumber would all have pe 
manent work. The dealers in lumber, brick, lime and a) 
building materials would have an improvement in busines, 
But where the money provided by a mortgage goes all 1 
land value, no one benefits appreciably. 


- 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Bangor, ME., March 26.—Although the ice left th. 
Penobscot River last week prospects are of limited ship 
ing until about May 1, when the sawmills will start 
Lumber manufacturers expect more business this year than i 
1914, the spruce market being in better condition, and 
tonnage were available a protitable deal trade might be deve! 
oped with the United Kingdom, where the market is high an 
the demand brisk. It is, however, almost impossible to ge! 
vessels for this trade, even at the high rates of freight thu 
are offered. It is expected that the lumber freight mark: 
will open on the basis of $2.75 a thousand to New York, an 
$2 to Boston. The supply of logs is ample for early sawing. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS | 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFraLo, N. Y., March 29.—Building permits last 
week numbered eighty-eight, with 32 frame dwellings. 
The total costs were $126,700. A plan was filed by the 
A. G. Hanenstein Lumber Company for a two-Story frame 
addition to the planing mill at the company’s yard, at a cos 
of $2,000, 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Compeny reports a di 
cided improvement in the demand for lumber the last week 
with a satisfactory trade in North Carolina pine. 

The protest against the railroads disclosing names and 
shipping points of reconsigned lumber is now being taken up 
by the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, and it is probable that 
a hearing will be given on the subject by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission. 

A new plant has been started at the foot of Churchill Street 
for the Curtiss Aeroplane Company. The buildings will have 
floor space of 100,000 feet and will cost $80,00v. 

















TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, OHI0., March 29.—Unfavorable weather con 
ditions have affected the local lumber market consider 
ably and outdoor work has been an impossibility. This 
has of course retarded building and affected the general tone 
of the market. Buying continues light but inquiries are fre 
quent. Railroads are beginning to place equipment orders, 
which is always a good sign. Local yards are fairly well filled 
but some orders are being placed to supply immediate demands. 

Local lumber dealers as a body are extremely optimistic and 
have hope that the early spring will see a good line of trade. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 30.—Building permits for 
March are expected to show a noticeable slump from 
those of February. Conditions are better than a month 
ago, however. 

During the last week committees of the Ohio Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Ohio Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association met in Toledo and Columbus 
to discuss the amendments to the lien law now before 
the Ohio General Assembly. Regarding these amend 
ments, J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the retail association, 
said, ‘‘ While the present lien law has worked in a most 
satisfactory manner the material men have shown a dis- 
position to meet one or two objections of the savings 
and loan interests in the amendment under consideration. 
Material men finance the ordinary dwelling to an extent 
equal to the banker. The interests of both are identical 
and material men are as much entitled to protection as 
the party who furnishes the money. This, however, is 
a new doctrine and the banker is reluctant to subscribe 
to it.’’ 








THE KEYSTONE STATE 








QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 29.—Hardwood men, build- 
ing lumber men, white pine men, and men in every 
branch of the trade here say that business has been 
better in the last two weeks than for many weeks pre- 
ceding. A few report adversely, but not many. In 
this city some yards claim that they have felt no great im- 
provement, but the wholesalers are busy, most of the lumber 
going to cut-of-town dealers and large consumers. Great 
encouragement is felt over the building situation, which con- 
tinues active. Market conditions are, not up to what has 
been predicted by some of the most optimistic, but they are 
trending that way and some think the happy days are merely 
delayed. : 

Hardwoods are moving steadily and a little more rapidly 
and there is considerable more inquiry. Plain oak, ash, bass- 
wood and chestnut are doing well. Gum and poplar are not so 
active or strong, but show improvement over a month ago. 
Maple is moving fairly well, but flooring is being offered at 
low prices in keen competition. Mahogany is slow but steady. 
White pine inquiries are more numerous, and while some price 
cutting is reported most of the business is being placed at 
steady prices. Spruce and hemlock are somewhat erratic 
and are offered freely. Cypress lumber and shingles are 
active, with prices strengthening. Some activity in longleaf 
yellow pine is reported, but the market on this wood is still 
far from satisfactory. North Carolina building lumber is 
moving well, but box and roofers have not as much a lead 
as they had. Lath sell well and shingles are active in the 
suburban market. 

President William H. Fritz is particularly desirous of just 
as large an attendance as possible at the annual mecting of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, to be held at half 
past 1 in the afternoon of April 8, as some very important 
matters are to be disposed of at that time. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PrrrspurRGH, Pa., March 30.—A study of - building 
conditions in Pittsburgh territory for 1915 is not promis- 
ing for the builder, according to views expressed by 
officials of the Builders’ Exchange and contractors. 

Yard men are beginning to look forward to a stock measure- 
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ent ter 1915 business on narrow lines. It is one of the 
asons they give for holding down hard on orders and stocks 
» be carried, 

The Germain Company reports some business but prices 
re still low. Buyers push every advantage they have when 
it for stocks. 

The Kendall Lumber Company's operations are better at 
il of its mills except those of the extreme South. President 
_ L. Kendall believes that there will not be any broader 
usiness this year but that conditions will grow no worse, 
nd that normal increase in trade will be relative to the 
resent rate throughout the season. He notes better hard- 
ood buying in the East, though prices are unsatisfactory. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 

New Or.EANS, La., March 29.—The market. wears a 
omewhat better brighter aspect today, according to 
ost reports, but the big spring business is still spoken 
of in the future tense. Call for yard stock seems a 
little stronger and exports appear to be looking up a 
jit. Domestic buying is still very conservative, individual 
rders usually being for small lots, and there has been no 
pecially noteworthy stiffening of prices. But inquiry is 
risker and demand has a more urgent tone, indicating that 
ihe trade is taking thought of the spring in addition to hand- 
io mouth replenishments of stock to supply increasing imme- 
liate needs. 

The cypress business continues largely a mixed car business. 
itailroad takings are small, the demand for lath very active 
nd the shingle movement somewhat improved, according to 
ome reports, 

Call for yellow pine stock is said to be somewhat improved, 
with inquiries'coming in from a wide range of consuming 

rritory. A more active call for special bills is also noted. 
some of the offices report a better demand for structural 
imbers. t does not appear that the railroad takings have 
esined on the volume; by some accounts there has been a 
light shrinkage of the business offered from that source. 

Hardwoods continue very much as they were. Parcel ship- 
nents to European ports have shown some increase, but not 
sufficient to warrant predictions of anything approaching a 
normal business until ocean rates are materially eased off. 
the interior call grows very slowly and the gain so far has 
not been sufficient to aid the price. 

Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Company, at 
Urania, La., is being urged by his friends to announce his 
candidacy next year as State commissioner of agriculture. 
Mr. Hardtner had about made up his mind to run for the 
State legislature from LaSalle Parish, having formerly been 
1 member of the house and desiring to further conservation 
legislation, 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, 
left tonight for Memphis, to attend a meeting of the associa- 
tion grading committee. 
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IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, La., March 29.—Information gathered 
from local yellow pine operators shows that trade con- 
ditions during the week just ended were very similar to 
those of the preceding week, though one new and encour- 
aging feature was announced—a noticeable improvement 
in the buying by Texas dealers. After several weeks of 
distressing inactivity, a number of the Texas retailers and 
other buyers in the Lone Star State have forwarded orders, 
and there seems to be a substantial resumption of Texas 
trade. The situation as regards buying by Oklahoma dealers 
is also brighter, and, judging by the number of inquiries 
recently received by millmen in this territory, Oklahoma will 
soon be back in the market with much strength. The yellow 
pine dealers are naturally encouraged over this improvement 
and the indication for greater Oklahoma and Texas activity, 
for those State are normally big consumers. 

There was little new railroad buying during the week, but 
a number of inquiries were received. One of these was for 
1,000,000 feet of heart bridge timbers. Several orders for car 
material and ties were received. 

The weather recently has been very favorable in the South, 
and the mills have taken advantage of the situation, which 
has caused shipping materially to increase. 

The price situation is still unfavorable, the curtailed de- 
mand having weakened prices on several items, including 
hoards and flooring. There have been a number of price 
cuttings reported, but, notwithstanding, some companies re- 
fuse to go below their figures to get orders. With the im- 
proved weather developing a larger and steadier demand, 
as seems to be indicated, the prices, it is believed, will be- 
come stronger and steadier. Though not entirely satisfac- 
tory, the situation could be much worse. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 29.—While prices gener- 
ally are still about the same, conditions are much better 
with the yellow pine mills in this territory. The output 
tor March was considerably more than for any other month 
during the last six, but the weather was ideal for the drying 
and shipping of the lumber, and with the good volume of busi- 
ness the mills were able to ship a great deal of stock, which 
leaves their supplies on hand in good shape. 

Dimension continues to be in good demand, with prices on 
some sizes from 50 cents to $1 better. N6. 2 boards are in 
zood demand, In the dressed stock line 38-inch flooring, 6- 
inch No. 2 flooring and ceiling are most in demand. Little 
trouble is had in getting plenty of orders for small timpers 
and several good orders have recently been placed for large 
vard timbers, also some good ship stock orders have recently 
come to this territory. ‘lies for the elevated railroads in the 
East are still being bought. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

JACKSON, Miss., March 30.—A good many orders are 
coming in for No. 2 flooring and No, 2 shiplap. Other 
items are in less demand. Prices f. o. b. mill range about 
as follows: Six-inch No. 2 flooring, $9 to $9.50; 8- and 10- 
inch No. 2 shiplap, $10; 4-inch No. 2 flooring, $6.50 to $7.50; 
&- and 10-inch No. 3 shiplap, $6.50 to $7.50; 8- and 10-inch 
No. 2 boards, $10; 12-inch No. 2 boards, $10.50 to $11; Nos. 
1 and 2 common dimension, $9.50 to $10.50. 

Plans are said to be on foot for the removal at an early 
date from Alberta, La., to Forest, Miss., of the big plant of 
the Bienville Lumber Company. Sites are now being consid- 
ered, one just north of Forest being considered most prob- 
able of choice. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 30.—Demand for all classes 
of lumber is holding up and good prices are being ob- 
tained. Though most of the orders received are not large 
there is a steadiness about the business that is encour- 
aging and the indications are that other orders will 
follow. Several local concerns are bidding on some good 
schedules. The Louisville & Nashville and Pennsylvania 
Railroads are making inquiries for dimension stock. 


One schedule was for 1,500,000 feet. Many improve- 
ments are being made at lumber yards, which shows that 
the proprietors are encouraged to get ready for much 
business this season. 
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A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., March 29.—Inquiry continues good 
for small lots, especially one and two carloads of various 
items, while the appearance of the railroads in the mar- 
ket for small business continues to have a reviving effect on 
the yellow pine market. The market is firmer than it has been 
at any time in the last three months. Special stocks 
are having considerable call. An important factor in the 
market is that inquiry is coming from all sections of the 
country, indicating that stocks are growing short and many 
firms are replenishing with material for immediate use. This 
is alse taken as an indication that they can not hold out 
much longer without general buying. 

There has been some cal! for 2x12x18 and 20, which has 
brought as high as $13.50 to $13.75 dressed ; 2x8 short lengths 
have brought $11.50 dressed; 2x10 24 is scarce and has 
brought a price ranging around $20 in Chicago. Some mills 
are unable to furnish short lengths. Timbers and long joist 
have had a good cali. 

The local building situation is improving rapidly and 
ong agg business houses and residences are going up about 
the city. 





IN THE TEXAS OZONE BELT. 


BoGauusa, La., March 30.—General lumber conditions 
in and around Bogalusa seem to be on the upward trend 
in all branches. Interior business is opening up strong 
and many inquiries are being received by the mills, as well 
as many rush orders. ‘This applies particularly to low grade 
stocks, such as No. 2 flooring and shiplap. These stocks 
are and have been low at the mills. 

From advices received from northern customers and con- 
nections of the mills in this territory, it would appear that 
the retail yards, now that spring has opened up, are moving 
satisfactory amounts of stock that will have to be replaced 
in the near future. As the mill inventories have not been 
increased to any large extent it would appear that lumber 
prices must necessarily advance during April. In some of the 
smaller cities soliciting country trade authentic information 
has been received that they are estimating on an amount of 
spring business which is above normal. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MoBILE, ALA., March 29.—The incorporation of the 
Seeberg Steamship Company, with an authorized capital 
of $1,500,000, was announced last week with the filing of 
the papers in the probate court here Thursday afternoon. 
The new company will begin business with $500,000 of the 
capital stock paid in. The incorporators are T. K. Jackson, 

. T. Inge, H. F. Kerr, C. E. Burgess and B. H. Clinger- 
man. The officers are H. F. Kerr, president; H. T. Inge, 
vice president; T. K. Jackson, secretary-treasurer. 

The American schooner C. W. Mills has been chartered by 
the Moragues Lumber Company to take a cargo of yellow 
pine lumber to the north side of Cuba. 

The Maud B. Krum, pow undergoing extensive repairs, 
has been chartered for the Gulf-River Plate trade, and after 
completing this trip will return to the States with a cargo 
of quebracho wood. 

Word has been received here that the American schooner 
Tofa has left Curacoa, D. W. I., for Mobile. Upon arrival 
here it will go into dry dock and then proceed to Gulfport, 
—— to load a cargo of white pine for the west coast of 
Africa. 

L. D. King, of Evergreen, Ala., has recently returned from 
a trip to various points in the East and Havana, Cuba, where 
he obtained some big orders for lumber. He is president of 
the King Lumber Company, whose plant is running full time 
with an extra force in order to fill orders. Extensive repairs 
have just been completed and some new machinery has been 
put in. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 
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Situation Still at a Standstill; Improvement Expected 
Soon, However—Large Prospective Mexican Rail- 
road Business When Order Is Restored. 


Houston, TEx., March 29.—The lumber industry 
shows no improvement. The expected spring business 
has not materialized, though it is confidently expected 
that buying from the North will begin within the next 
thirty days. The period of retrenchment long ago en- 
tered into by the mills continues in greater force than ever 
before, and unless improvement is considerable during the next 
few weeks, more mills will close down. On the other hand, 
several new milling properties in Texas are being rushed to 
completion, notably those of the Ragley Lumber Company at 
Carmona, and the Delta Land & Timber Company at Conroe. 
Promoters of these projects seem eager to start cutting timber 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Concerning the situation, a prominent Houston lumberman 
said Saturday: “I am an optimist, but I must admit that if 
matters do not improve within the next thirty days my 
optimism will be shattered. Shortly after the holidays condi- 
tion® improved to such an extent that I felt positive the 
market would be somewhere near its normal state by April 1, 
and so expressed myself at that time. But April 1 will find 
conditions worse instead of better, and I am at a loss to 
account for it. It is due, I suppose, to a combination of cir- 
cumstances, but this combination has maintained for so long 
that it is beginning to tell on the patience, not only of myself, 
but of other lumbermen as well. I have hopes, however, that 
with crops in the ground, and reasonable spring weather con- 
ditions, Texas business, at least, will open up.” 

The most interesting development in the Mexican situation 
is the declaration of H. C. Dinkins, foreign freight agent of 
the International & Great Northern Railroad, that he will go 
to Mexico soon to attempt to reopen the lines of the National 
Railway between Nuevo Laredo and Monterey, and probably 
between those points and the City of Mexico. Mr. Dinkins 
expects to confer with both the Villa and Carranza officials, 
and has hopes of bringing at least a semblance of order out 
of chaos. He states that Mexico has been devastated as 
never before in years, and that with any chance for peace, 
business opportunities in the republic will be very bright, 
especially for lumber and building material. 

H. S. Boykin, sales agent of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, has returned from an extensive tour of the southern 
States covering three weeks. 

Thomas W. Blake, general sales agent of the South Texas 
Lumber Company, is visiting the various interests of that 
concern in Texas. 

The Angeline County Lumber Company, of Keltys, is in- 
stalling a rapid drying system made by the Standard Dry 
Kiln Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. This new system com- 
prises three Standard dry kilns, each 112x20 feet, of the most 
modern fireproof construction, with brick walls and reinforced 
concrete roofs. The heating apparatus is of the standard 






















































C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 





Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 





WHOLESALE 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
ss MAHOGANY 


ra—remrasssiiaia 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co, | 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES. { 1511-1814 Weight Bid. GIDEON, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
























































50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediateshipmentfrom 
our yard at St. Louis. 
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J. E. CRAWFORD 
PRESIDENT 


L. BRYAN 
SECY. & TRAFFIC MGR. 


J. M. McCONNELL 
AUDITOR & TREAS. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC & AUDIT CO. 


1208-9 Wright Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SEND US YOUR FREIGHT CLAIMS AND FREIGHT BILLS TO FILE 
AND AUDIT. REASONABLE CHARGES. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 
Flooring 


and exp.ain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 














Telecode used. 











Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
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ae Talks Loud 
in Holding Trade 


and no one knows that better than hundreds 
of dealers all over the country handling our 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing aad Base 
Try us the next time you order and you'll 
too know why quality talks loud. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. J 
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United States Spruce Lumber Co. 


Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 


Office and Mills, MARION, VA. 





vertical header type, permitting the application of maximum 


“heat without danger, owing to the protection afforded by the 
-humidity, which is, automatically maintained. 


The guaranty 
of the company is that the kiln will dry yellow pine green 
from the saw in 48 hours or less. Another installation of 
Standard dry kilns is at the C. Bender & Sons plant, Houston. 
This concern has added two Standard kilns to four already 
installed, so that its equipment now comprises six Standard 
kilns, each room being 104x20 feet. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 30.—Only a fair volume of 
business is being done and until the weather becomes 
settled there will be little change for the better. Dis- 
agreeable weather has much to do with the present situation. 
Outdoor operations have been interfered with and there 
will not be any great activity in building operations until 
there is continued pleasant weather. The wholesalers and 
retailers look for an improvement and an impetus in trade 
when the building trades can resume work. 

While the vellow pine demand shows some improvement, 
it is very slight and much below what it should be at this 
season of the year. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, says it has been having a little better business dur- 
ing the last few days, 

R. E. MekKee, local manager for the 
Company, is well pleased with prospects. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager for the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, reports trade has started in well this week. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, believes conditions from now on will shew big 
improvement. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., March 30.—A good line on retail 
conditions in this section is afforded by the reports from 
the ninety and odd yards of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company in southern Kansas and Oklahoma. J. H. Foresman, 
third vice president and general manager of the retail depart- 
ment, has sent out inquiries to all the yard managers and a 
digest of the replies shows that trade has been 25 percent bet- 
ter than for the first three months of 1914. Wheat, especially 
in Oklahoma, is in better shape than it has been for years and 
the ground is more thoroughly soaked than at any other time 
in the last five years. With conditions so favorable retailers 
generally are very optimistic over the outlook for the year's 
trade. 

A tine old black walnut grove at Grain Valley, near here, 
has been sacrificed to the war. The logs, amounting to about 
25,000 feet, have been sold to the United States Government 
and are to be used in the manufacture of army rifle stocks. 


Long-Bell Lumber 








A SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 

ORANGE, TEX., March 29.—Orange lumbermen have 
no cause for complaint. Considering business through- 
out the country, the local mills seem to be getting more 
than their share, especially of export orders and bottoms in 
which to make shipment. For a time there was general com- 
plaint about the scarcity of vessels; however, during the last 
few weeks shippers have been able to secure bottoms as fast 
as they could be loaded. 

R. S. Barber, manager of the Barber Lumber Company, 
at Hartburg, was an Orange visitor Saturday. Ilis mill is 
still closed and he does not expect to resume operation very 





Dr. E. W. Brown and W. IL. Stark, of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, and L. Miller, of the Miller-Link Lumber 
Company, are negotiating for the colonization of 14,000 acres 
of cut-over pine land which they hope to have settled by pro- 
zressive farmers. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 
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FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 30.—The unsettlement in the 
lumber trade caused by the direct and indirect effects 
of the war has caused more or less shifting in the business. 
Some concerns hitherto almost entirely engaged in the export 
trade have taken up other lines, and some of the concerns in 
the domestic market have branched out into new fields, wita 
a view to making up for the losses in the volume of their 
business or for the prevalence of unsatisfactory prices by 
taking up operations to which they had previously given 
little or no attention. 

One of these experiments was the embarkation into the 
hardwood trade upon a much larger scale than before by the 
Ryland & Brooks Lumber Company, which has offices in the 
American Building. Samuel P. Ryland, jr., who directs the 
affairs of the company, foreseeing the trend of events, resolved 
to enlarge his activities in hardwoods, which he had handled 
to some extent all along, dealing in railroad ties and other 
kinds of stocks, and in pursuance of the new venture he 
made arrangements with Turner W. Isaac and his brother, 
Howard Isaac, both experienced hardwood men, to apply 
themselves especially to this division. A provisional arrange- 
ment was concluded last December, and it has proved so suc- 
cessful that it has now been made permanent. Mr. Ryland 
expresses himself as highly satisfied with results, and says 
his expectations have been more than met despite what 
might have been termed the inauspicious time for engaging 
in the new departure. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. . 

NorFro.iK, VA., March 29.—A pretty general curtail- 
ment has been in effect for the last few months but the 
output during March will be slightly larger than during 
February, those mills operating having encountered dur- 
ing this stormy month very little bad weather to hinder 
them either in logging or manufacture. Taking as a basis the 
present demand and production, more lumber is being made 
both in the rough and dressed than the market will take care 
of and just about enough manufactured to care for all inqui- 
ries received if these should by good fortune all develop into 
orders. The result of this condition upon prices can be readily 
recognized and some effects have already been noted during 
the last month in a slight depression in certain items. 

Demand during March showed no improvement over Feb- 
ruary and during the last week there was very little activity, 
possibly because of many of the buyers waiting to visit Nor- 
folk during the recent convention and arrange negotiations 
with the operators in persen. Demand for the better grades 
of pine Jumber has fallen off with the decrease in building 
and prices have naturally felt this more or less, About the 
only item showing activity lately is 4/4 No. 1 edge rough and 
should the call continue as during the last week or ten days, 
prices will materially strengthen. 

No encouraging signs of increased buying shortly are ap- 
parent as yet, notwithstanding the slight improvement in 
building operations, and prices have of course been more or 
less disarranged. There was a better call for roofers during 
the week and perhaps this is a forerunner of better things 
to come. One thing is apparent—price cutting does not 
precipitate a great amount of orders and the only alternative 
left lumbermen is to sit tight and keep hope, 






SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., March 29.—The last day of Marc! 
will bring to an end the most eventful year in th 
history of the naval stores industry. The year wa 
pregnant with many developments of a distressing characte 
ending with an embargo on naval stores which makes ; 
impossible to ship to ports in the old world. But the trad 
while having little upon which to base optimism, is facing thi 
hew season with hope of a permanent betterment. The pro 
duction was greatly decreased in the scason just ended, an 
the outlook apparently warrants the belief that the’ new 
season crop will be restricted at least 25 percent additional! |, 

J. M. Wilkinson, of Valdosta; W. R. Sullivan, of New Yor) 
and Harry R. Warfield, of New York, were appointed receive, 
of the Georgia & Florida Railway by Judge Henry C. Har 
mond, of the Richmond County Superior Court, today, on 
application of the Baltimore Trust Company, of Baltimor 
Md. The general offices of the road are in Augusta. 

An indication of the steady increase in the demand f. 
lumber, with prices holding well above the average, is the fa: 
that numerous small sawmills in this immediate territo: 
which have been closed for some time have within the la 
two or three weeks resumed operation and many others a: 
getting ready to run on full time. Owners of these mills s: 
that demand for lumber is increasing daily, and they exper 
a general revival in the trade. 5 

The mammoth mill of the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Compan 


at Brunswick, which has been closed for several month 
started up again. It is said that the company has jus 


received an order for many million feet, and the big mill wi 
be kept running regularly. 

The last week has also shown some improvement in t! 
crosstie business, and there has been an increase in the sal: 
throughout this port. Railroads throughout the section a 
preparing for extensions and improvements, creating a cori 
sponding increase in the demand for ties. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., March 30.—From the standpoint of 
building March has been the most unsatisfactory mount! 
Atlanta has known in a long time. Permits for th 
month tetal $247,757 against $484,065 for the similar period 
of last year and against $471,961 for February. Building 
permits for the year to date are $995,614, against $1,142,424 
for the corresponding period of 1914. 

Trade last week showed a slight improvement. The fact 
that the price of cotton has been on the rise recently and that 
Savannah reports an increase in exports have lent some en 
couragement to the market. 





o 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 29.—A feature of last 
week’s market was the noticeable improvement in in 
quiries. More inquiries were received last week than 
during the whole of the three preceding weeks. They came in 
most part from eastern railroads and car companies. On 
schedule alone was considerably in excess of 2,000,000 feet. 

The volume of buying showed some increase, giving rise to 
the belief that spring buying has begun. Most of the buying 
was for quick delivery, and in some cases the need was so 
urgent that better prices were obtained. 

The movement of lumber is a little freer. The steamship 
companies have switched their vessels around so as to permit 
of more sailings from Jacksonville to New York, Philadelphia, 
saltimore and Boston, and the congestion which was suc’ 
an alarming feature of the local situation a few weeks ago is 
pow relieved, 


NEW ENGLAND WOODS UNUSUALLY DRY. 


Boston, Mass., March 31.—The forest fire season has 
started fully a month earlier than usual this year, and 
an average of 200 fires a day are being fought in 
Massachusetts. With no rain or snow since the latter 
part of February the woods are exceedingly dry. The 
forest fire observation towers have been opened earlier 
than has been necessary before for several years, and 
the fire wardens throughout the State have been cau 
tioned to exercise extraordinary care, and to be pre 
pared at any time of the day or night to lead a fire 
fighting force. 

According to State Forester Frank W. 
forest fire loss during the, last six years has been 
$1,250,000. He believes the fear of this loss has re 
tarded reforestation, and that to work up the proper 
popular enthusiasm for the reforestation campaign he 
is starting the first prime requisite is to reduce the 
forest fire loss to a lowest minimum. The minimum 
aimed at is $50,000 loss a year. None of the fires yet 
this season has been very serious, but a considerable 
amount of territory has been burned over. 


LECTURES ON REFORESTATION. 


MitrorD, N. H., March 25.—At a public meeting of 
Granite Grange at Eagle Hall last evening Charles 8. 
Emerson, a well known New Hampshire timberland 
owner, delivered a very interesting and instructive lecture 
on reforesting cutover lands with white pine. The talk 
was illustrated with pictures that Mr. Emerson has col- 
lected during the last ten years since he became inter- 
ested in reforestation. 

He started studying the subject about ten years ago 
after a large part of Lis land had been eut over. He 
imported some young trees from Norway and others 
from Germany to reforest his land, and began a very 
thorough study of the problem. 

In his lecture last night he showed how the seed is 
planted in beds that each year are thinned out, until 
after four or five years the trees are ready to be planted 
in the tract to be reforested where they are then able 
to take care of themselves. He stated that waste land 
can be reforested at a cost of $5 to $8 an acre, and after 
thirty years a thinning cut can be made that will pay 
an actual profit on the investment, with a harvest at the 
end of fifty years that will be very profitable. 

BBB I II I I IS 

THE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce announces the publication 
of a cireular entitled ‘‘Consular Recommendations on 
South American Trade,’’ miscellaneous series No. 20, 
sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 5 cents a copy. This publication embraces a 
large number of recommendations from American con- 
suls in South America, covering methods most apt to 
result in the securing of trade desired by American ex- 
porters. 
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_ NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 30.—Quiet continues in the 
ardwood market. Inquiries are increasing in number 
omewhat and the call for plain sawed white oak and 
hoice red gum is improving. They seem to be the items 
uost in demand. Poplar, ash and cottonwood are moving 

little better than they were. Cypress is in better de- 
sand than it was a short time ago, but the volume of business 
. not satisfactory. Local distributers, however, look for 
in improved demand as soon as the spring weather sets in 
ind the country yards begin to find out what they require for 
the needs of their customers. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
ays it is getting in a few orders for car material. 

ik. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Company, says that while business is quiet, the company is 
etting a little trade from northern Illinois and Iowa. 

The Charles F, Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company 
is having a fair run of business, and the volume of business- 
this month will show a gain over that of February. 

Henry A Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Company re- 
ports a slight improvement in business during the last few 
days. 

Joseph Liebke says the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lum- 
ber Company is anxiously awaiting the coming of pleasant 
weather. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 30.—The Allen Lumber & 
sox Company, which recently bought the holdings of 
the Graysonia-Nashville Lumber Company, at Nashville, 
\rk., ineluding about 15,000 acres of timberlands and a 
ardwood mill, is making preparations for putting the latter 
in operation at an early date. There are also a modern box 
plant, planing mill and flooring factory, with kilns, shed, 
vards and all other necessary equipment and facilities. It 
is expected that the Allen Lumber & Box Company will cut 
ubout 750,000 feet of lumber monthly. 

W. B. Burke, vice president and general manager of the 
l.amb-Fish Lumber Company, Charleston, Miss., is authority 
for the statement that, in his opinion, the ending of the 
Kuropean war will be followed by a tremendous demand for 
southern hardwoods. In fact, he believes that much of the 
activity in hardwood lumber production is based on this 
prospect rather than on the expectation of any big broadening 
of demand in domestic channels. This view is also shared by 
some other prominent hardwood people in this territory. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRISTOL, Va.-TENN., March 29.—Lumbermen report 
trade as still dull and improving at a tediously slow rate. 
They are, however, optimistic as to the summer outlook. 

More mills are being put into operation, not on the strength 
of existing market conditions, but under the conviction that 
by the time stock now being cut can be prepared for market 
it will find a better sale than at present. 

The Black Mountain Lumber Company has resumed opera- 
tion of its mill at Bluff City, Tenn. It had been idle several 


months. 

©. H. Vial and R. T. Heaton have bought a 5,000-acre 
tract of timber on the Murphy branch of the Southern 
Railway, in western North Carolina, and contracted the 
entire output of logs to the Graham County Lumber Com- 
pany, for delivery beginning as quickly as possible. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 31.—W. W. Brown, of the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis., 
was in Louisville buying lumber last week. He reported 
better business and said that manufacturers of cheap fur- 
— are doing better than those whose lines are higher 
srade, 

The Louisville Point Lumber Company has resumed oper- 
ations at its mill after several months closed down. 

Lumbermen and consumers are much interested in plans 
for the establishment of a permanent exhibit of Louisville- 
made goods, which have been announced by the Commer- 
cial Club. <A building will be leased or erected, and the 


products of local factories displayed, with the idea of 
acquainting local people about them, and also interesting 


visitors. The committee which has been appointed to ar- 
range the matter includes the following lumbermen: Charles 
I). Gates, president of the Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle 
Company; Clarence R. Mengel, president of the C. C. Men- 
gel & Bro. Company, mahogany manufacturer; C. M. Pate, 
of the Chess & Wymond Company, cooper;. F. W. Bradsby, 
manager of the J. F. Hillerich Company's baseball bat 
factory ; S. E. Booker, president of the Booker Box Company, 
and others. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 29.—Conditions continue 
eminently satisfactory in the Indiana retail trade. In 
all parts of the State, and especially in this city, there 
is an unprecedented building boom which has brought building 
operations ahead of those for the same period of last year. In 
some parts of the State a slight advance in retail prices is 
reported, but in this city there has been little or no change. 
The wholesale trade improves slightly, although no material 
improvement is expected until about May 1, when depleted 
stocks will undoubtedly bring retailers into the market. Trav- 
eling salesmen for some of the wholesalers report that stocks 
are already low in many yards but that retailers hesitate to 
pay present prices. 

Charles W. Lanz, retail lumber dealer of Bedford and for- 
merly president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, has announced that he will seek the Republican 
nomination for State treasurer. Mr. Lanz was a State senator 
at the recent session of the Indiana legislature and his record 
in the legislature was regarded as satisfactory by his friends. 

The Indiana Forestry Association has issued-a statement 
asking for a general observance of spring arbor day, which has 
been designated by proclamation by Gov. Samuel M. Ralston 
as April 16. Charles W. Fairbanks, former vice president of 
the United States, is president of the association. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 29.—Trade has slightly 
picked up during the last week or ten days, although 
business is not booming by any means. Lumber manu- 
facturers as well as owners of wood-consuming plants 
believe that the war in Europe will be ended by the 
first of July or August and that after that business in the 
United States will revive wonderfully. Hardwood mills in this 
section are running on good time and inquiries are more 
numerous than they were a month or two ago. Orders are also 
more numerous. 

Building operations are more active in this section than they 
were a month ago and contractors and builders believe that 
they will be busy the remainder of the spring and summer. 
Architects are busy and several»large buildings have been 








planned. Planing mills are being operated on full time and 
their local business is exceptionally good. Sash and door 
dealers say their local trade is better than it has been at any 
other time this year and indications are that their out-oftown 
trade will improve considerably before long. 

The plant of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Company, 
this city, has started to run on the nine-hour-a-day schedule 
and President Benjamin Bosse says it has enough orders on 
hand to keep the plant running on full time for several 
months. 

Bert Tisserand, traveling representative for the J. C. Greer 
Lumber Company here, reports that there has been a big 
improvement in his trade during the last month or six weeks. 
He says buying has been more general and there is not so 
much of the “hand-to-mouth” buying as three or four months 
ago. 

W. Paul Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Company and 
Vicegerent Snark for this part of the State, announces that 
he will arrange for a concatenation in Evansville some time 
during the summer and hopes to get a large class of kittens 
for the event. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 

SoutH BeEnpD, INnD., March 30.—A change has just 
been made whereby J. D. Kindig, for a number of years 
department manager of the Licking River Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, becomes interested in and associated with 
the Huff-Stickler Lumber Company, under which name the 
business will be continued with offices in the Dean Building. 
The officers of the company are: O. G. Huff, president; J. D. 
Kindig, vice president ; C. F’. Stickler, secretary and treasurer. 
Both Mr. Huff and Mr. Stickler have a broad acquaintance 
among the retail yards in northern Indiana and southern 
Michigan and will give special attention to this class of 
trade, while Mr. Kindig will look after the selling of hard- 
woods almost exclusively, being well known to the consuming 
factory trade in this central territory. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., March 29.—Demand for yellow pine 
shows slight improvement each week as the weather 
opens up and the only feature on the Lynchburg market 
that disconcerts dealers is the fact that prices still remain 
unsatisfactory. Very little business is being accepted and 
lumbermen aver that until prices begin to look attractive they 
intend to proceed with care in booking orders. 

On the hardwood market no material change occurred to 
break the monotonous lull that has characterized this class 
for the last three or four weeks. Lumbermen generally show 
a pessimistic feeling and do not look forward to any consid- 
erable movement in hardwoods during the spring season or to 
any improvement in prices. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO., March 29.—Trade holds up fairly 
well though it is largely in small orders and dealers 
as well as factory purchasing agents are not stocking 
up to any extent. The price list is fairly well maintained at 
former levels. 

In hardwoods trade is mostly with the yards. Dealers 
expect a fairly active building season and as a result are stock- 
ing up. 

Trade in yellow pine is quiet. Prices are rather weak but 
cutting is not as widespread as formerly. 

Rh. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports 
a fair demand for all varieties of hardwoods and cypress. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 30.—While many hardwood 
dealers still complain of the backwardness of the mar- 
ket most lumbermen are well pleased at the gradual 
improvement in demand for hardwoods that has been going 
on for the last three months and particularly during March. 
Dealers say that while orders have been small, demand has 
come from all directions and the frequency of reorders in 
less time than usual has brought up the month’s total in 
actual shipments to a considerable quantity, making in the 
aggregate a fair month’s business under the general depressed 
condition of business. The future holds out much hope for 
a continuation of this general request for supplies. 

Consuming plants show Ly their orders for stock that they 
are increasing their running time gradually, the automobile 
and carriage woodwork industries being good buyers. The 
improved condition of the furniture trade affords much en- 
couragement. 

Yellow pine and cypress wholesalers report slightly im- 
proved sales but say that within another thirty days, accord- 
ing to the consumption of this class of stock in the expanding 
building circles, they should be doing a very good business 
with the retailers. As yet there are no indications of price 
advances. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LittLe Rock, ArK., March 29.—There is considerable 
inquiry for Arkansas timber on account of a prospect 
for the practical resumption of Arkansas river traffic. 
Little Rock real estate men report a great increase in 
inquiries concerning hardwood timber. River trans- 
portation affords a cheaper mode of transportation and will be 
the come of many manufacturing establishments locating in 
the State. 

Carl J. Baer, secretary of the Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce, has compiled statistics showing that the present sup- 
ply of timber in Arkansas, of which 2,000,000,000 feet is 
being cut annually, would last forty years if there were no 
second growth. The eet, however, will last for an indefi- 
nite period, because of the new growth continuously replacing 
that which is felled for lumber. The planting of young trees, 
which is going on as rapidly as the large trees are cut, will 
provide a supply for many decades beyond the forty years 
predicted. 

For the first time in several months the tie train on the 
White River road is being run to clear the various tie yards 
on the division. Never before have the yards been so congested 
as they are now, for a ‘week ago whien the trains began to move 
there were over 5,000 ties at Calico Rock and thousands at 
other points waiting to be moved. The timber business has 
been unusually active during the last winter owing to the 
recent drouths and the depression in the cotton market, which 
caused many farmers to turn their attention to cutting timber. 

Nearly all of the sawmills of Clark County have resumed 
operation after shutdowns that were caused by stringent 
financial conditions. The mills at Gurdon and at Arkadelphia 
are running full crews. 


A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., March 30.—The writer has just re- 
turned from several days’ trip in the upper part of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan and finds quite a different 
tone to the business outlook from a lumber standpoint than 








for some time past. He found considerable shipping, many 
inquiries, and the manufacturers feeling that the tide had 
changed and that business was on the upward trend. 

The East Jordan Lumber Company, of: East Jordan, re 
orts business much better than for thirty days ago and 
mproving daily. This concern has shipped more flooring 
so far this year than for the corresponding peroid in 1914. 
Low grade hardwoods are moving better than for some 
time. The sawmill is running full time, but the flooring 


plant is down for repairs. 


Buying Short 


-—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecan give you this service 
on 





QMIMACATIIVSULLUULEL L411 
PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


FOMUPNUNVUDLATULSAULU0 ALLL UU TNLN LAU 


R*. GUM is one of our specialties; 


we have it in large quantities. 


VERY care is taken at our various 
mills to produce stock of high quality. 


| | lee properly is very essential — 


we pile our product accordingly. 


"agape care is exercised in sawing, 


edging, trimming and piling. 


| sag grading by efficient inspec- 


tion force, applied to all shipments. 


Mises satisfied customers, indicate the 


quality and service we can give you. 











BAND MILLS AT 


Helena, Ark. Blytheville, Ark. 
Greenville, Miss. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestaut [" 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 

10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 

10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 

10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Buyers looking for quality will find in our 
St. Francis Basin Red Gum character that 
fits it specially for use in the manufacture of 


High Class Furniture 


Quality with us is never sacrificed for 
quantity and this combined with the na- 
tural superiority of our timber insures sat- 
isfaction. 


Try us on Red Gum, Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


“gga oo il 
“GnislessAre” = Felegrape'Stes Heth, Ark. 












Cottonwood 


We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 


10 cars 4-4x13-17 Box Boards 
Scars 4-4x 9-12 Box Boards 
Scars 4-4x13 and up Ist and 2nds 
10 cars 4-4x6-12 Ist and 2nds 
2 cars 6-4x6 and up Ist and 2nds 
100 cars 4-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
20 cars 5-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
5 cars 6-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
CYPRESS 
100 cars 4-4 to 12-4 Log Run 
ELM 
10 cars 6-4 Log Run 
2 cars 12-4 Log Run 


Thane Lumber Company 


50,000 ft. Capacity Arkansas City, Ark. 


Band Mill. 
r =9 


E.. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 














All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. j 


Sa= 








SOME SPECIAL BARGAINS Ask us for our low 


prices on the following: 
77 M ft. 8-4 1st & 2ds Michigan Soft Gray Elm 
82 M ft. 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Mich. Soft Gra 
183 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Mich. Hard ee 
157 M ft. 8-4 No.1 & 2 Common Mich. Hard Maple 
Band sawn, bone dry — strictly high grade in every respect. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


_ By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 

Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance = = = - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - +--+ -- 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - = « 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
oa interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Sv , Chicago, Il. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

















TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











George K. Smith, of St. Louis, Mo., was a caller at 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Thursday. 


R. S. Gibson, of Logtown, La., of the Boeuf River 
Land & Lumber Company, was in Chicago this week on 
a lumber selling errand. 


E. E. Moberly, of Ramos, La., president of the 
Ramos Lumber Company, was in Chicago a few days 
ago on his way to New York city. 


L. W. Ford, secretary and treasurer for the Good- 
lander-Robertson Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn., was 
a caller at Chicago lumber offices last Tuesday. 


Vincent Palmer, manager of the George Palmer Lum- 
ber Company, La Grande, Ore., spent several days in 
Chicago recently, renewing acquaintances and looking 
after business for his company. 


W. E. Farnan, of Houston, Tex., assistant general 
sales agent of the Kirby Lumber Company, has been 
making Chicago headquarters for a couple of weeks 
and visiting the Chicago territory. 


A. J. Neimeyer, of Los Angeles, Cal., was in Chicago 
Thursday on his way to Little Rock, Ark., where the 
A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Company’s plant is located, 
and where he will _— the next three or four months. 


The friends of U. S. Epperson, manager of the Lum- 
bermen ’s Underwriting Alliance, Kansas City, Mo., will 
be glad to know that he has entirely recovered from 
a painful and stubborn affection of the right ear. 


J. F. Darke, of Odanah, Wis., sales manager for the 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, spent Saturday in Chi- 
eago on one of his customary visits. He imparted a 
valuable trade secret—that the way to keep business is 
to keep busy. 


J. A. Gabel, of Tacoma, Wash., sales manager of the 
Pacific Mutual Door Company, has been in Chicago 
this week on a business trip. Mrs. Gabel has been at 
Memphis, Tenn., for some time, called there by the 
serious illness of her mother. 


A number of encouraging inquiries have been float- 
ing around among the Chicago lumbermen during the 
present week. One was for 800,000 feet of fir for 
bridge purposes and another for 100,000 feet of long 
spruce timbers for export to England. 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, reports many acceptances coming 
in from those who have been invited to participate 1 
the program of the annual meeting of the association 
May 11, 12 and 13 at San Francisco, Cal., and says pros- 
pects are exceedingly bright for an exceptionally inter- 
esting convention, 


Several veneer men have been in Chicago during the 
week with veneers for the local trade. The number in- 
cludes G. W. Sparks, of Des Arc, Ark., of the Des Are 
Veneer Company, and H. C. Hossafous, of Dayton, 
Ohio. C. E. Davis, of Louisville, Ky., sales manager 
of the Mengel Box Company, was also one of the promi- 
nent veneer and lumber visitors of the week. 


A meeting of the membership committee of the Chi- 
cago Lumbermen’s Association was held at the Hamilton 
Club Thursday noon, with Chairman F. L. Brown presid- 
ing and a dozen members of the committee present. 
Fifteen new applications for membership were reported 
and the committee decided to meet again in two weeks. 
Meanwhile, the work will go on and those non-members 
who have not yet come in will be forgiven and given 
another chance. 


George Thornton, of Muskegon, Mich., manager of 
the Michigan Washing Machine Company, accompanied 
by Mrs. Thornton, spent several days in Chicago this 
week, combining business, pleasure, and shopping. 
Included in Mr. Thornton’s shopping was the pur- 
chase of several cars of cypress to be used in wash- 
ing machine manufacture, a purpose for which cypress 
is increasingly popular. Mr. Thornton was also inves- 
tigating the subject of some new machinery for the 
Muskegon plant. 


If you had had the same telephone number for over 
twenty years and it had become almost one of the family 
and just as familiar to you as your middle name, and a 
good deal more useful, and everybody had your number, 
that is, your telephone number, and then you had it 
changed, wouldn’t it make you mad? George D. Griffith, 
of George D. Griffith & Co., has been Harrison 611 in 
the telephone book, in one way and another, for a score 
of years. But when he moves over into the new Lum- 
bermen’s Building next month it will be Randolph 2165. 


W. E. Marsh, president of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, of New York City, passed through Chicago this 
week en route to the Pacific coast. He expects to stop a 


few days at the Panama Exposition and then go up t 
Victoria, B. C., the headquarters of the Empire compan) 
of which he is a large stockholder. Mr. Marsh has spent 
a great deal of time on the Pacific coast and has a wid 
experience in the lumber business, having grown up i: 
it at Springfield, Mass., and later transferring his acti, 
ities to New York, so he might be called a nationa| 
lumberman connected, as he is, with the business on 
both coasts. 


W. C. Bidwell, of Ashland, Wis., of the United State: 
Forest Service, who has been stationed at Ashland fo: 
the last eighteen months in charge of the forest reserva 
tions in the vicinity of Ashland and Odanah, where th 
Government is said to have about 200,000,000 feet ot 
timber, was in Chicago a few days ago on his way to 
Washington, D. C., in response to a call to headquarters. 
it is rumored that he is to be transferred to the State 
of Washington in a similar capacity. That is a familiar 
region to Mr. Bidwell, as he formerly operated a sawmill! 
in that State and was also for some time in the employ 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, of Seattle. 


C. 8S. Brown, of the Hall & Brown Wood Working 
Machine Company, St. Louis, Mo., accompanied by Mrs. 
Brown, has just returned from a six weeks’ trip through 
the West. On this tour Mr. Brown visited the branch 
offices of his concern and in other ways availed himself 
of opportunities for observing business conditions. The 
situation, he says, is decidedly encouraging. Confidence 
in early improvement and an undercurrent of activity 
in preparation for a return of normal conditions were 
noted. The trip made by Mr. and Mrs. Brown was 
planned to combine business and pleasure, including a 
stop at Pasadena and visit at the San Diego and 
San Francisco fairs. Others cities visited were Tacoma, 
Spokane, Portland, Salt Lake City and Denver, besides 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, in each of which the Hall 
& Brown concern has branch offices. 


EK. H. Shafer, of Seattle, Wash., of the Oregon 
Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Company, and 
father of the well-known Shafer son, has been making 
Chicago headquarters for several weeks. A few days 
ago one of the Chicago daily newspapers listed him 
among the hotel arrivals as a buyer of ‘‘gent’s fur 
nishings,’’ requiring some explanation on the part of 
Mr. Shafer when calling upon his customers. He 
admits that he is a buyer of shirts, collars and gloves, 
and is almost a Beau Brummel in that respect, but 
denies that he buys these commodities in any such 
volume as to warrant the distinction the newspaper 
in this case sought to thrust upon him. 


William M. Hamilton, secretary and treasurer of the 


Dorr Street Lumber Company, of Toledo, Ohio, Mrs. 
Hamilton and their daughter spent a couple of days in 
Chicago this week while en route home from the Panama- 
Pacifie Exposition at San Francisco. Several weeks prior 
to their visit at the exposition were spent on the Coast. 
Mr. Hamilton declared during a visit at the offices of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that although he had been 
away from Toledo some time indications were that his 
company would enjoy a good spring business. He said 
that the company intended to try out several new schemes 
seeking to keep closer in touch with and interesting 
prospective builders and contractors. 


S. H. Chatten, president of the Tung-Lok Silo Com 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo., spent several days the latter 
part of iast week in Chicago, visiting his customers and 
conferring with his representative in this territory, R. L. 
Buneh, who makes his headquarters at 431 First National 
Bank Building. Mr. Chatten is a very enthusiastie ad- 
vocate of silos for the farmer and is chuck full of figures 
as to what the silo will do for the farmer in dollars 
and cents. Inasmuch as he manufactures the ‘‘Tung- 
Lok’’ silo he thinks that it is the only silo on earth 
and he tells it in a manner which would cause almost 
anyone to believe it. He has had a wide, varied and 
successful experience in educating farmers to see the 
merits of the silo. Mr. Chatten announces that Roy J. 
Maybee has been employed as representative of the 
Tung-Lok Silo Company in northern Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin beginning April 1, and will have his head- 
quarters at Rockford, Til. 


William M. Morris, professor of forestry in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, at Lincoln, Neb., paid the AMER- 
(CAN LUMBERMAN a call Wednesday of this week in 
search of some definite and practical information re- 
garding sawmill construction and management. Mr. 
Morris is a young man who only a few years ago was 
graduated as a forester, but immediately went into 
practical work in the woods. His first experience was 
with J. D. Lacey & Co., on the Pacific coast, and then 
he secured a position with the Forest Service in 
estimating, appraising etc. Professor Morris says that 
while the Government is continually enlarging its 
forest work, and so is constantly in need of additional 
men, the outlook for the practice of forestry in pri- 
vate operations is not at present bright, as the time 
does not seem to have come in private forest manage- 
ment when the need or the value of expert forestry 
assistance is appreciated by many lumbermen. How- 
ever, a practical forestry course adds materially to 
the equipment of a young man who would enter the 
lumber business, if he has a disposition to make prac- 
tical application of it. The-University of Nebraska 
has a full fledged forestry department which in a 
5-year course leads to a degree, but the majority of 
the students specialize in a less thorough way. 
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PAVING ENGINEER APPOINTED. 

\ w Orukans, La., March 29.—In purguance of its 
plan to begin an active campaign for the promotion of 
woo’ paving, the Southern Pine Association has an- 
nou ed the appointment of I. P. Hamilton, of Houston, 
Tex. as its paving engineer. He will assume his duties 
Apr’ 1. Mr. Hamilton, a native of Mississippi, is 
thir» eight years of age and a graduate of Washington 
and Lee University. His first important work after 
his -raduation was as assistant engineer in charge of 
the .aving in the city of Jackson, Miss., later devoting 
his ‘ime to looking after paving for steam and street 
railvays in and about that city. Mr. Hamilton pos- 
sess s an extensive knowledge of the uses of concrete, 
haying had experience as a construction engineer on con- 
cret. work in St. Louis. This experience will be valu- 
able to him in his new connection inasmuch as concrete 
is used extensively for a base for wood block paving. 
Fo: five years past Mr, Hamilton has had charge of 
ereo-ote wood block paving for the Gulfport Creosot- 
ing (ompany, of Gulfport, Miss., and the Creosote Wood 
Blok Paving Company, of New Orleans. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Association of Creosoting Engi- 
neers and also of the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation, in the latter association being a member of the 
conuittee on paving. 





CHIEF INSPECTOR RESIGNS. 

New ORLEANS, La., March 29.—Chief Inspector B. R. 
Ellis, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has resigned that post, effective April 1, and on 
that date will take a position with the Wilhelm Lumber 
Company, of Wilhelm, La., one of the enterprises con- 
trolled by the J. W. Darling interests. Mr. Ellis has 
served as chief inspector of the Cypress association for 
about nine years, entering its service shortly after its 
organization, and enjoys a very wide acquaintance among 
southern lumbermen. It is understood today that his 
successor in the chief inspectorship has not yet been 
named, 








REAL ESTATE MEN LISTEN TO WATERWAY 
- IMPROVEMENT ADDRESSES. 


At a lunch of the Chicago Real Estate Board on 
Wednesday of this week, Governor Edward F. Dunne, 
of Illinois, and Lawrence Y. Sherman, United States 
Senator from Illinois, addressed the board in behalf 
of a waterway improvement to connect Chicago with 
the Mississippi River, and thence to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. For many years this subject has been one of 
interest to the people of Illinois, and especially of 
Chicago, and the discussion ranged all the way from 
the promotion of a 20-foot waterway all the way to 
the Gulf, to merely a shallow but continuous channel. 
In 1908 the people of Illinois authorized the issuance 
of $20,000,000 in bonds to develop a waterway from 
Chicago to the Mississippi River. Governor Dunne 
has recommended to the legislature the adoption of 
what is known as his project No. 3, which is estimated 
to cost a little over $3,000,000 and contemplates an 
S-foot channel from Chicago to the Mississippi River, 
there to connect with a similar depth in the river 
which normally is maintained, and which should be 
and doubtless will be the permanent depth. While 
the estimated cost of the proposed improvement from 
Chicago to the Mississippi River is $3,075,000, the 
Governor has recommended the issuance of bonds for 
$8,500,000, which he is advised will complete the work, 
if it is undertaken at once, within two years. 

Governor Dunne said in regard to one phase of this 
work: . 

Since the opening of the Panama Canal ocean traffic has 
been wonderfully developed between the eastern and west- 
ern seaboards of the United States. The ocean tariff is more 
economical than the trans-continental railroad tariff, and 
is a result the railroads’ tariff has been lowered—but not 
lowered in the Mississippi Valley. It costs, in many cases, 
as much and sometimes more to ship direct from Chicago’ to 
San Francisco over the. railroads as to ship from Chicago 
to New York and thence by steamers to San Francisco. 

Manufacturers on the eastern seaboard are able to com- 
pete suecessfully against manufacturers in Illinois. Many 
manufactures heretofore successfully conducted in Illinois 
will languish as a result of the advantage thus obtained 
by eastern manufacturers, unless we open water transporta- 
tion to New Orleans. : 

Ss. A. Thompson, secretary of the National Rivers & Har- 
bors Congress, declared before the legislature recently that 
the opening of the Panama Canal would be a disaster to the 
Mississippi Valley unless we availed ourselves of waterway 
transportation to New Orleans, which is 1,000 miles nearer 
the Panama Canal than is New York. 

I am reliably informed that the tariff on lumber from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Chicago would be reduced to $6 per 
thousand, The saving would amount to $1,800,000 a year. 

Senator Sherman, who was an opponent of some of 
the earlier projects because of what he considered their 
impractieability, gave hearty endorsement to the 
present plan. 

Governor Dunne’s ideas as to lumber transportation 
through this channel were apparently based upon study 
of this subject made by C. F. Wiehe, of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago. In a letter to 
M. L. Igoe, chairman of the Waterways Commission 
of illinois, which came to the attention of Governor 
Dunne, Mr. Wiehe said that in the four states Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas there was esti- 
mated to be 457,700,000,000 feet of yellow pine, hard- 
wood and eypress timber, a large percentage of which 
could come via this waterway to the northern markets 
of the country. Chicago uses locally, he estimated, 
about 300,000,000 feet, which could be brought in by 
this route, and the territory from St. Louis to Chicago, 
through the Illinois valley, uses another 250,000,000 
fect. He went on to say: 


‘The Chicago gateway and surrounding territory rail freight 
rate on lumber from southern manufacturing points east of 
the Mississippi River is 24% cents and from manufacturing 
points west of the Mississippi 261% cents. 


The building of the canal per the Governor's Plan No. 3 
will permit the construction of steel barges carrying 600,000 
feet of lumber. The freight rate on lumber via the Canal 
would be $5.50 to $6 a thousand feet from Mississipp Sound 
or Gulf points to Chicago, including the loading and un- 
loading of the barges, thus cutting the rail freight about 
one-half. It is fair to assume the consumers of lumber 
within this Great Illinois Valley at all points touching on 
this canal will get- their fair proportion of the reduction of 
prices of lumber through the reduction of freight rates caused 
by the canal. 

With the great reduction to Chicago and Illinois Valley 
points in freight rates southern lumber can be reloaded at 
Chicago into lake vessels and taken to Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Buffalo at the canal freight rate of $6 plus 
$1 to $2 lake freight rates to Lake points as against a $12.50 
to $15 freight rate by rail to the respective points named, 
adding to the canal and lake freight 75 cents a thousand for 
the handling or transferring of the lumber into lake vessels. 

It will thus be seen that the great yellow pine, hardwood 
and cypress forests of the States named are practically 
brought to the great markets of the middle West and are in 
the same position to this market that the great forests of 
Michigan and Wisconsin formerly were. 


In regard to the project he proposes, the governor 
said: 

The present project contemplates the use of the Drainage 
Canal with a depth of twenty feet from Chicago to Joliet, 
and the old Illinois-Michigan Canal for twenty miles from 
Joliet to Dresden Island, thence the use of the Illinois River 
for forty-five miles from Dresden Island to Starved Rock, 
a short distance north of La Salle. 

The old canal is to be deepened for the twenty miles over 
which the projected waterway shall run, to a depth of eight 
feet, and modern locks of adequate size constructed therein 
between Dresden Island and the southern terminus of the 
Drainage Canal at Joliet, and the construction of a new lock 
at the sanitary district power plant at Lockport. Southward 
from Dresden Island forty-five miles of the Illinois River 
will be deepened to a minimum of eight feet, the channel to 
be at least 150 feet wide from Dresden Island to Starved 
Rock. 





INCREASE THEIR SALES FORCE. 

Hunt, Washington & Smith, of Nashville, Tenn., have 
recently added E. H. Crain to their sales force. Mr. 
Crain will look after the firm’s trade in the central States, 
making his headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 





E. H. CRAIN, INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: 
Represents Hunt, Washington & Smith, of Nashville, Tenn., in 
. Central States. 


Mr. Crain, who formerly represented the J. W. Darling- 
ton Lumber Company in the central territory, has been 
in the lumber game for more than fifteen years, having 
mill, office and road experience which places him in a 
position to meet the most exacting demands of the trade 
in his line. Hunt, Washington & Smith are well known 
wholesalers of hardwoods and their products are widely 
distributed. 





NEEDS OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department announces the opening of bids at Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 27, for lumber as’ follows: 





RN o-g5og/aca sud Oa owls we Miscellaneous.Brooklyn, N. Y.. 8122 
BEE eenebunsceesuaceaee 4,000 ft. b. m..Washington, D.C, 8122 
Juniper poles..........- (ASS re: Charleston, S. C.. 8122 
Juniper shores......... Miscellaneous .Norfolk, Va..... 8122 
Knees, hackmatack....125 .........- Norge, VOe.ss<s 8122 
Lignum vitae.......... Miscellaneous.Norfolk, Va...... 8122 
ro eee 5,000 ft. b. m..Washington, D.C. 8122 
Oak, white, for bending. Miscellaneous. Brooklyn, N. Y.. 8122 
Oak, white, plank...... Miscellaneous. Brooklyn, N. Y.. 8122 





Oak, white, firsts. . Miscellaneous.Brooklyn, N, Y.. 8122 
Oak, white, No. 1 . Miscellaneous.Washington, D.C. 8122 
Pine, Idaho, soft. .. 16,000 ft. b.m..Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Pine, Virginia, No. 3.... Miscellaneous.Washington, D.C, 8122 
Pine, white, No. 3...... 16,000 ft. b.m. 


-Brooklyn, N. Y.. 8122 

Pine, white, No. 1...... Miscellaneous .Charleston, S. C.. 8122 
Pine, white, No. 1...... Miscellaneous .Philadelpjhia, Pa. 8122 
Pine, white, No. 5...... 30,000 ft. b.:m..Washington, D.C, §122 
PERG; WRIGC.....ccccces Miscellaneous.Norfolk, Va....,.. 8122 
Pine, yellow, prime..... Miscellaneous. Washington, D.C. 8122 
Pine, yellow, sawn..... 200,000 ft.b.m .Brooklyn, N. Y.. 8122 
Spruce, merchantable., Miscellaneous.Brooklyn, N. Y.. 8122 
Spruce, GAWMN...:..... 15,000 ft. b.m. .Norfolk, Va...... 8122 
Spruce, southren....... Miscellaneous.Philadelpjhia, Pa. 8122 
Spruce, southren....... Miscellaneous .Norfolk, Va...... 8122 
Spruce, southren....... Miscellaneous .Charleston, §. C.. 8122 
SPPruce’ SPAPS. .....cccce Miscellaneous. Philadelphia, Pa.. 8122 
Spruce poles........... Miscellameous.Norfolk, Va...... 8122 
SHPUCE POSES. ....ccccoe Be ohack cee oe Charleston, S. C.. 8122 
The entire bill is embraced in schedule 8122. Copies 


of the schedule can be obtained from the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts or from the Navy Pay Office 
nearest each navy yard. 





RED alder is now being used to make matches, and 
western juniper has been found to make good pencils. 





Who Sell Ladders 


will find our line 
strong, durable 
and reliable 

EV Metta 


prices y 


We Make All Kinds 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


F. Smith & Son 


CLINTON, |OWA 


Manufacturers. 








Builders’ Ladders 
Step Ladders and 


Extension Ladders % 
Noted for Strength 
and Lightness. 


CAN ALSO SHIP FROM STOCK— 
Brick Barrows, Brick Hods, 











Clothes Poles, Derrick Poles, 
Flag Poles, Etc. 











Jersey City Ladder Co., Inc. 


677 Montgomery St., JERSEY CITY. N. J. & 








— 








LADDERS 


No more complaint of heavy unwieldy 
and yet unsafe ladders. 


We make them Different. 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 
How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has wanted 


such an improvement for years. 
We make every style of step, single and ex- 


tension ~~ LADDERS 


Ifina hurry send along the sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN - - - INDIANA 








Every Carpenter, Millwright, Architect & Contractor 


ho has occasion to take inside measurements of doors, windows, boilers, 
 aeehommaagge ox E soand - i aniete 


MASTER SLIDE RULE 


Made in lengths 2’ to 8° 
Its Interlocking Device makes it absolutely fool proof and prevents errors. 


cannot be extended or closed except in consecutive order. Send for cir- 
cular, Price 15c. per lineal foot in U. S. A. postpaid. 








DAHL MFG. CO., 51-J.-E. 42d. St., New York City 





Your Customers 
Will Appreciate It 


if you teil them about Kees 
Metal Building Corners 
(used with lap siding in place 
of corner-boards.) 


Get the facts—just drop us 
a card NOW. 


FD.KEES co: Bearrice Nex Box 51. 
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eo ‘ 
Most Fires Start From 
a Mere Spark 


Especially is this true around saw mills 
and in the woods, but all such fires can 
now be avoided by using the 


SOUTH BEND 
Spark 


Arrester 


Put them on your MillStacks, 
Locomotives, Donkey Loaders, 
Skidders, Yarders and Traction 
Engines and you'll have the 
ounce of prevention that's better 
than a pound of cure. 





We make them to fit all sized stacks and 
for any kind of fuel — both Natural and 
Forced draught. Used and endorsed by 
practical lumbermen everywhere. 

In writing for prices or ordering give 
height and diameter of stack and kind 
of fuel. 


South Bend Spark Arrester Co. 


South Bend, Ind., U.S. A. 
WESTERN BRANCH: Portland, Ore. 













































No More nee 
Hard Damp Beds! 


How many times have you come in from a hard day 
in the open, and had sleep spoiled by a hard and 


bumpy, or soggy mattress? 


PERFECTION PNEUMATIC 


MATTRESS WITH SLEEPING BAG 


is always soft—its body is air. It’s always dry, being impervious to 
dampness. It’s always comfortable regardless of the weather. 
The Perfection is made of the best material and lasts a lifetime. 
damaged, you can easily repair. 

I}lustrated Catalog of many advantages sent on request. Let us 
show you what owners write about their great satisfaction with 
the Per.ection Pneumatic Mattress and Sleeping Bag. Write 


542-17th Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Every Retail 
Lumberman 


7 : who believes wood is the best Home- 
building material will find mighty 
interesting reading in the 8-page 
folder we have just issued—entitled 


‘“The House 
That is To 
Be a Home” 











It’s a reprint of an article recently 
published in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, and can be mailed for Ic. 
postage. Let us send you a sample 
and show you how you can use it to 
advertise your own business. 


American Lumberman 
a 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. » 


7SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 











NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK | 











C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 








FAIRFAX HENRY WHEELAN. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

San Francisco, Cau., March 27.—Fairfax Henry 
Wheelan, former president of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, prominent in commercial, 
manufacturing, civic and social life, died at his resi- 
dence here, 1223 Taylor Street, Friday, March 26, 
following a long sickness due primarily to stomach 
trouble. 

F. H. Wheelan was born in San Francisco Septem- 
ber 27, 1856, the son of Peter Wheelan, a native of 
Ireland. The elder Wheelan was a flour miller. When 
the son was 10 years of age his father, who owned 
two sailing vessels, took him on one of them to Syd- 
ney, Australia. Later the two journeyed to India, 
Arabia, up the Red Sea and across the Isthmus of 
Suez into Egypt, thence across the Mediterranean and 
to Paris, London and Dublin. Fairfax Wheelan was 
left in Dublin by his father and there attended school 
two and one-half years, when he returned alone to 
San Francisco, in those days an undertaking of some 
importance for a lad of 13. He continued his school- 
ing in San Francisco and later in Oakland. In 1875 
he went to Cambridgeport, Mass., where he attended 
a preparatory school, and in 1876 he entered Harvard 
University. He made excellent progress in his studies 
and is said to have laid here the training that later 
made him widely known as a convincing and eloquent 
orator. He was socially prominent in college life, 
was a member of the famous Hasty Pudding Club and 
the Harvard Crimson and was cartoonist on the 





THE LATE FAIRFAX HENRY WHEELAN 


Lainpoon, the college journal. 
1880 with the degree of A. B. 

Following his graduation, Mr. Wheelan returned 
to California, to West Berkeley, where he entered the 
flour milling business. Three years later he went to 
San Luis Obispo, Cal., and as part owner he managed 
the San Luis Obispo Milling Company, which with other 
plants, was a year later consolidated with the Central 
Milling Company, which owned flour mills in five Cali- 
fornia counties. Of this enterprise Mr. Wheelan was 
general superintendent, with headquarters in San 
Jose. In March, 1888, Mr. Wheelan formed the South- 
ern Milling & Warehouse Company, controlling a line 
of warehouses in Santa Barbara and Ventura counties. 
Six years later he became interested in the Southern 
Pacific Milling Company, which with the Central Mill- 
ing Company was consolidated under the name of the 
former and of which he became president and execu- 
tive head, with offices in San Francisco. This con- 
cern had lumber yards in connection with its ware- 
houses, and following the consolidation the yards were 
operated independently under the name of the Salinas 
Valley Lumber Company, of which Mr. Wheelan was 
also vice-president and executive head. The company 
at that time controlled yards in Monterey, San Luis 
Obispo and Santa Barbara counties, 

Almost immediately following his identification with 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association Mr. 
Wheelan became prominent in its councils and was rec- 
ognized as a lumberman of thorough knowledge and 
executive force, a fact which was given extraordinary 
prominence by his address while vice-president of the 
association at its annual meeting at Spokane, February 
14, 1913, an address quoted from coast to coast. At 
the annual meeting of that organization on the same 
date of the following year at Salt Lake City, Utah, he 
was made president of the association, a position in 
which doubtless he would have been retained during 
the election at the annual meeting of the association 
Vebruary 19, of this year, at San Francisco, but for 
the consciousness of his precarious condition, which 
cast a gloom over the association’s meeting. 

Mr. Wheelan was one of the founders and was pres- 
ident of the Central Coast County Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, with headquarters at San Francisco. He 
was one of the foremost actors in the reform which, 
irrespective of political party, led to the prosecution 


He was graduated in 


and conviction of former Mayor Schmidt of San | ray. 
cisco, and his principal, Abe Reuf, and others who «ere 
concerned in the looting of the city. Of the Niive 
Sons of the Golden West, one of the strongest or_ «ni- 
zations in California, Mr. Wheelan acted as ¢rand 
trustee, and he was instrumental in its work in fi ing 
homes for homeless children, and children for chi! ‘legs 
homes in the city, a work which has been actively 
prosecuted by that organization, largely throug! his 
influence. 

In commercial and social life he was prom: ent 
throughout his State. For five years he was vice. res. 
ident of the Merchants’ Association of San Franc sco, 
and for three years was a director of the city’s C:.am- 
ber of Commerce. While a resident of Santa Bar: ara 
he was president of the Santa Barbara Club, an. he 
served a term as president of the Unitarian Clu! of 
San Francisco, an office which he occupied for two 
years with the Harvard Club of San Francisco and 
the University Club of this city. As an officer or oth- 
erwise he was active in the work of the San Fran isco 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and 
the Associated Charities. Mr. Wheelan stood hig!) in 
the Masonic fraternity. 

Mr. Wheelan married in 1887 Miss Albertine Randal, 
of San Francisco, a daughter of a pioneer. Of this 
union were born two sons, Edgar Stow Wheelan and 
Fairfax Wheelan. A sister, Miss Naomi Wheelan, of 
Santa Barbara, survives him, as do Henry Wheelan, a 
brother, and Albert P. Wheelan, a half-brother, !oth 
of this city, and a brother resident in New York City, 
R. E. Wheelan. The funeral services were private, the 
body being cremated. 


JOHN STEWART.—Among the men who became well 
fixed from timberlands in the Northwest and South was 
John Stewart, who died March 26 at his home in Aurora, 
Ill., at the age of 89 years. Death was due to natural 
causes. 

Mr. Stewart's principal lumber operations were at 
Wausau, Wis., where he went at the age of 22 in March, 
1849, walking 400 miles Yrom St. Charles, Ill, to pro- 
cure work in a sawmill at $16 a month, $8 more a month 
than he was able to earn at St. Charles as a wood- 
chopper. After a year at Wausau he had saved enough 
to invest in a tract of wooded land, which sold for a 
mere nominal price. Out of the profit from this first 
investment he purchased new forest tracts, laying the 
foundation for the great wealth he later acquired. He 
always pinned his faith in the woods and ever made 
lumber his chief industrial pursuit. In 1852 at Wausau 
he formed a partnership with his brother, Alexander 
Stewart, who later became a big figure in the lumber 
world and who died a few years ago. The firm name was 
J. & A. Stewart. The two brothers engaged in logging 
and buying lumber and rafting the purchases down the 
Wisconsin River to the Mississippi, thence to markets of 
the middle Mississippi as far south as St. Louis. Later 
Walter Alexander was admitted into the firm and the 
name was changed to J. & A. Stewart & Co., and the old 
McIndoe mill was bought. In 1884 the Alexander Stewart 
Lumber Company was incorporated, John Stewart being 
elected vice president. The company completed its cut 
several years ago and John Stewart was elected president 
following the death of his brother, Alexander. John 
Stewart was interested in many lumbering plants in the 
West and South and owned vast tracts of timberland 
throughout the Northwest. Upon completing his activities 
at Wausau, Mr. Stewart removed to Illinois, taking up 
his residence on a thousand-acre tract of land, which 
he had bought about sixty years ago near Elburn. 

Mr. Stewart was born in Frederickton, New Brunswick, 
August 10, 1825, and lived at home until he was 21 years 
old, enjoying such educational advantages as the schools 
of that early time afforded. After getting a start in 
the business world at Wausau he went to Erie, Pa., 
where he married Miss Martha Thomas, who still sur- 
vives him and, though 82 years old, continues to enjoy 
the best of health. Four children also survive. They are 
Thomas B. Stewart, of Aurora; Mrs. J. S. Watson and 
Mrs. John Alexander, of Aurora, and Mrs. B. N. Nichols, 
of Elkhart, Ind. 

Mr. Stewart was famed for his munificent gifts to 
descendants and to charitable purposes. In November, 
1913, he gave away three farms in Kane and DuPage 
counties valued at nearly half a million dollars. The 
beneficiaries of his gifts were John Stewart, jr., a grand- 
son, and two daughters, Mrs. Watson and Mrs. Alexander. 
To John Stewart, jr., son of State Senator Thomas 
Stewart, of Aurora, he gave the Stewart homestead of 
1,200 acres at Campton, valued at $350,000. To Mrs. 
Watson his gift was a 250-acre farm at La Fox, valued 
at $42,500, and to Mrs. Alexander, wife of President John 
Alexander, of the Alexander Lumber Company, a 250-acre 
farm at Wheaton, valued at $42,500. He had previously 
given to Miss Mary Esther Stewart at the time of her 
marriage to Arch Richards in July, 1913, gifts worth 
nearly $1,000,000. At the wedding of his grandson, John 
Stewart Watson, to Miss Olga Cutter, he presented a 
deed of a lumber yard at Geneva, which the groom had 
contemplated buying. Among his gifts to Aurora insti- 
tutions were $5,000 to the Y. M. C. A., $4,000 to the 

ry. W. C. A., and $1,000 to the City Hospital. He was a 
stockholder in the First National Bank of Aurora, John 
Stewart & Co., bank of St. Charles, and the owner of 
banking interests at Wausau, Wis., and Zearing, Neb. 
In 1884 he was elected a representative in the Illinois 
legislature and reélected in 1886 and again in 1898, serv- 
ing three terms. He was a great traveler, both in the 
United States and abroad, and when nearly 80 years old 
made a trip around the world, returning in May, 1914. 
Interment was made at Elburn under Masonic auspices. 


JOHN L. MURPHY.—One of the best known men in 
Ottawa, Canada, and that district, Captain John lL. 
Murphy, died March 26 in a hospital at Riverside, Cal., 
at the age of 77. He owned an orange grove at River- 
side and went there several weeks ago for his health. 
He contracted a severe cold, which developed into pneu- 
monia and proved fatal. For many years he was head 
of the Union Forwarding Company, which operated 4 
fleet of lumber barges from Aylmer to Des Joachim on the 
Ottawa River, and also directed the affairs of the Upper 
Ottawa Towing Company. He was also well known in 
financial circles, as he was director of the Toronto 
General Trusts Company, a heavy shareholder in the 
Bank of Ottawa, the Russell Hotel and Theater and 
several other large enterprises. He was widely ac- 
quainted with the lumber trade on the Ottawa. Besides 
his widow he is survived by two step-daughters. The 
remains were taken to Ottawa for interment. 
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JOHN W. MERRILL.—The death of John W. Merrill, 
ow: -r of the J. W. Merrill Lumber Company, one of the 
Jaro ost retail lumber concerns in Kansas City, Mo., oc- 
cu.:-d March 29 at the home of his daughter, Mrs. F. J. 


Hu ig, of Kansas City. Mr. Merrill entered the lumber 
pu. .ess soon after his graduation frém high school and 
att several years, when only 22 years old, became a 


par ver of his father. For thirty-five years he has been 
kn n as a successful businessman. He was one of the 
ors inizers of the Kansas City Commercial Club and could 
always be counted upon the side of progress in city 
affairs. He is survived by his widow, his mother, two 
pro ers, Henry C, and John F. Merrill, and four children, 
wi are W. E. Merrill, manager of the J. W. Merrill 


Lumber Company; Mrs. F. J. Huttig, whose husband is 
se etary of the Western Sash & Door Company; Ray 
Me. ill, of Emporia, Kan., and Preston C. Merrill, a stu- 
d at the Independence (Mo.) high school, where Mr. 


Pr ston made his home. 


EENJAMIN S. OSGOOD.—A pioneer lumberman and 


m: .ufacturer of the Northwest, Benjamin 8S. Osgood, 
dict March 29 at his home in St. Paul from the infirmities 
du to old age. He had long since retired from business, 
ber ig 89 years old. He was born at Columbia, Me., and 
ati. nded the common schools at Aurora, Me., much of his 
ea: y life being spent in the lumber camps of the Pine 
T) State. At the age of 21 he learned the carpenter’s 
trode and perfected himself as a millwright. In 1856 he 
wert to Hudson, Wis., where he engaged in flour milling 
and in running sawmills. In 1874 he went to St. Paul and 
wii) Harvey Blodgett, his prother-in-law, started a small 


box tactory and planing mill under the name of Osgood 
& llodgett. The concern still operates under that name 
and Mr. Osgood retained the presidency until his death. 
It has grown to a large institution and Mr. Osgood 
branched out in the lumber business in other directions, 
being associated with Frederick Weyerhaeuser in some 
undertakings. He leaves one son, H. E. Osgood, who is 
identified with the company. 

J. E. NUTT.—For thirteen years manager of the Ma- 
honing Lumber Company, ot Youngstown, Ohio, J. E. 


Nutt, also secretary and treasurer, died March 22. Mr. 
Nutt was born in Pennsylvania January 15, 1855, and 
came to Youngstown with Mrs. Nutt twenty-seven years 
ago. Since he had been an official of the Mahoning Lum- 
ber Company he had made a mark for himself in the 
business and financial world by his energetic methods, 
which are responsible in a large measure for the success 
and growth of that company. He was a member of 


Western Star Lodge, No. 21, F. and A. M., and belonged 
to taldwin Camp, Sons of Veterans, as well as the local 
Builders’ Exchange. Besides his widow he is survived by 
children, Mrs. Harry O. Jones, of Tyrell, Ohio, Mary 
Frances Nutt and Charles B. Nutt. 


JOHN A. MALONEY.—Head of J. A. Maloney & Co., 
of New York City, John A. Maloney died last week. He 
had been engaged in the lumber business for forty years 
and probably no one was better known in the wholesale 
trade than he was. He started business as a tally boy 
in the yard of William H. Decker and when the yellow 








pine company was organized he was with that concern 
for a number of years, being a director until 1909, when 
he and his brother, Frank P. Maloney, organized the firm 


of John A. Maloney & Co., specializing in yellow pine 
lumber and timber. Frank P. Maloney, the surviving 
partner, will continue the business without interruption. 

JOHN WHYTE.—After a long illness, John Whyte, for 
fifteen years prominently identified with lumber interests 
in northern Minnesota, died March 21 at his residence 
in Duluth, aged 71. Mr. Whyte was born in Marseilles, 
France, in 1844 and during the early years of his life 
spent most of his time on the sea, visiting all the large 
ports of the world during his service on shipboard. In 
1878 he came to America and settled in Michigan, start- 
ing in the lumber business. Three years later he became 
associated with the Alger-Smith Lumber Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., and remained with that company up to 
the time of his death, since 1900 having represented the 
company in Duluth. He was well known in fraternal cir- 
cles, for forty years having been a member of Masonic 
orders. Besides his widow he is survived by three sons, 
Chester and Elmer Whyte of Duluth and Allan Whyte, 
of Seattle, Wash. 

MAHLON S. AYER.—After eighteen years of activity 
in the lumber industry at Brewer, Me., Mahlon S. Ayer, 
of the Penobscot Lumber & Box Company, died suddenly 
March 22. His death came as a tremendous shock to 
his family and many friends. Mr. Ayer was born 68 
years ago in Orrington, Me., where he lived until 36 
years ago, when he became a citizen of Brewer. His 
first venture in the lumber business was with the Smith 
Flaning Mill Company, which was succeeded by the 
Penobscot Lumber & Box Co. He was a charter member 
of the Baptist Church at Brewer and was the junior 
deacon. He was a member of Penobscot Lodge, I. O. O. 
F.; of Katahdin encampment and Excelsior Rebekah de- 
gree lodge, of Bangor, and of Brewer Lodge, A. O. U. W. 
The Penobscot Lodge of Odd Fellows conducted the fun- 
eral services. Besides his widow he is survived by one 
son, P. Eugene Ayer. 


W. R. WILKIN.—The sudden death March 22 of W. R. 
Wilkin, secretary and treasurer of the Stearns Company, 
of Erie, Pa., was a severe shock to his family, a wide 
circle of friends and acquaintances. Mr. Wilkin passed 
away unexpectedly of heart failure at Watkins, N. Y., 


Where he nad gone two weeks previously in the hope of - 


regaining his health. He was a man highly esteemed by 
all who knew him. He was the son of W. M. Wilkin, 
inventor of the ‘gangs’? which the Stearns Company 
builds, and besides the father is survived by his widow, 
formerly Miss Louise C. Curtze, by his mother, Mrs. W. 
e Wilkin, and one sister, Mrs. Walter Reitzell, all of 
Erie. 





AMOS A. WEBBER.—Among the pioneer lumbermen 
of the Fox River Valley was Amos A. Webber, who 
passed away at his home in New London, Wis., March 23, 
at the age of 79. He was born in Townsend, Mass., and 
went to New London in 1866, engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness as an operator and retailer and continued up to the 
time of his death. He was a Civil War veteran and a 
ry nber of the Masonic lodge. He is survived by six 
children. 


ALFRED A. ADAMS.—The funeral of Alfred A. Adams 
Wis held March 29 from his late home in Malden, Mass. 
Mr. Adams was a prominent builder and his sudden death 
Wes a great shock to his many friends among the retail 
luobermen of greater Boston. He had been active in the 
bo iding development of Belmont, Mass., before transfer- 
ine his headquarters to Malden. 





.EECH-SUTER.—In a fire which destroyed the band 
m'l of the United States Spruce Lumber Company at 
Morion, Va., March 25, two men lost their lives. The 
viitims were S. P. Leech, a saw filer, and George H. 
‘iter, his assistant. The men were in the upper part of 
t building and the flames spread so rapidly that they 
hd no chance for escape. An explosion of dust and 
sioke helped to scatter the flames all over the place in 
acnost an instant. 

. HORTON A. OSTRANDER.—A pioneer lumber deale 
'n the east. Horton A, Ostrander, died March 26 at his 
home in Killbuck, N. Y., aged 75. He was born in Dry- 
(on and had been a resident of Killbuck and Salamanca 
sSiice 1871, For three terms he was president of Sala- 








manca and was also a water and light commissioner and 
vice president of the First National Bank. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three children. 


JOHN J. McGINNITY.—President of the McPhee & Mc- 
Ginnity Co., of Denver, Colo., John J. McGinnity, died 
suddenly March 29 of heart failure. He was stricken 
last Saturday, on his return from Hollandale, Wis., where 
he had attended the funeral of his brother, James. He 
was 64 years old and went to Denver from Darlington, 
Wis., in 1871, giving up his hopes for a priesthood career 
for the sake of his health. That‘ year he entered the 
lumber business as a clerk for Charles D. McPhee. In 
1879 he was taken into the firm as a partner and in 1903, 
when the firm was incorporated, he was made president 
with a half interest in the company. He was known 
among his Denver friends and acquaintances as one of 
the most conscientious businessmen in the city and under 
his efficient leadership the firm of McPhee & McGinnity 
grew and extended its business tremendously. He is sur- 
vived by one brother, Thomas McGinnity, of Hollandale, 
Wis. He never married. 


GEORGE HUNTINGTON.—For many years a prominent 
business man. of Ovid, Mich., George Huntington, died 
March 27, after an illness of several months. He was 
born in Hillsdale, Mich., January 8, 1855. At the age of 
4 years he removed with his parents to West Bloomfield, 
N. Y., where his youth was spent, attending school at 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary and later teaching school. 
He was married in 1881 to May C. Benson, of Lima, N. Y., 
and in 1887 they went to Ovid, where he entered into 
partnership with the late C. M. House in the lumber 


business, in which he was actively engaged for twenty- - 


seven years, retiring only because of failing health. He 
is survived by his widow. 


MRS. BESSIE K. BLACK.—For fifteen years assistant 
librarian, in charge of the work among the children at 
the Council Bluffs (Iowa) public library, Mrs. Bessie K. 
Black died March 27 at the age of 54. She was the 
mother of Harry T. Black, who is a member of J. F. 
Gresly & Co., commission lumber salesmen with offices 
at Omaha, Neb. She is also survived by another son, 
Glenn E. Black, of Chicago, Ill., and a daughter, Mrs. 
George Gould, of Council Bluffs. 


WILLIAM IRONS.—One of the pioneer lumbermen, 
William Irons, of Inavale, Neb., died at his home there 
March 13, at the age of 71. He was engaged in the lum- 
ber business at that place for many years and two years 
ago sold out his lumber business on account of poor 
health. He is survived by his widow, three children hav- 
ing preceded him to the grave. 

E. H. HINNERS.—March 28 E. H. Hinners, of Edge- 
water, N. J., died at his home there at the age of 86. 
He was the first mayor of Edgewater and established the 
firm of E. H. Hinners’ Sons, lumber dealers, which will 
be continued without changes. Few men enjoyed a wider 
circle of acquaintances and friends, as his life, while full 
of activity, was devoted to many benefactions and public 
betterments aside from his lumber interests. 

_FRANK H. CLARK.—A member of the Union Asso- 
ciation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Frank H. 
Clark, of Willoughby, Ohio, died March 24. Mr. Clark 
was 43 years old and leaves a widow and two children. 
Mr. Clark was Ohio representative of the Ricks-Mc- 
Creight Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, where he was 
well known among the trade, as being widely known in 
Ohio. He formerly for some time was identified with 
the Lake Shore Planing Mill Company in Ohio. He was 
very successful in his work. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 29.—Federal Judge Emory Speer'’s 
order setting aside the sale of the plants of the Yaryan Naval 
Stores Company, of Brunswick, to the Empire Investment 
Company, ot Brunswick, has been received by the clerk of the 
United States court here. The sale was set aside on petition 
of the buyers and others, who declared that the company will 
be reorganized. A copy of the plan that accompanied the peti- 
tion contains the following: 

“Unsecured creditors will be paid the face value of their 
claim with interest at 6 percent in first mortgage bonds. 
rhe amount of bonds will be limited to the total indebtedness. 
They are payable at $100,000 a year, beginning four years 
from the date of issue. The Empire Investment Company, of 
which Albert Fendig, of Brunswick, is the head, is to provide 
the Naval Stores Company with not less than $100,000 work- 
ing capital and is to receive stock on the same basis as the 
others. Stockholders of the old company are given the privi- 
lege to subscribe $5 a share for the old common and receive 
$10 in preferred stock and $15 in new common. They have 
the right to pay half of their subscribed claims against the old 
company. Creditors have the right to take stock. The Em- 
pire Investment Company is io be paid for its services 5 per- 
cent of the stock issued to creditors. Bondholders will be 
given the right to elect one-half of the directors of the new 
compary and to name the treasurer. All interested in the 
bankruptcy cases against the Naval Stores Company virtually 
agreed to the reorganization plan, which is to be put into effect 
as soon as possible. Judge Speer has ordered that the amount 
paid by the Investment company at the time it bid for the 
plants at Gulfport and Brunswick be returned.” 








1 








Boston, Mass., March 30,—Liabilities of $727,176 and as- 
sets of $720,125 are named in a petition in bankruptcy filed 
in the United States Court last week by Fremont B. Ches- 
borough, head of the Chesborough Lumber Company. It is 
understood that it was not Mr, Chesborough’s lumber business 
but his investments in steamship propositions and other out- 
side enterprises that resulted in his financial embarrassment. 
Included in the petitioner's assets is stock in the Chesborough 
Lumber Company, the Bay City Bank, the Duluth Steamship 
Company and the Manitowoc Dry Dock Company, valued at 
$703,275. Also listed as assets are outstanding notes amount- 
ing to $13,000 and real estate valued at $3,800. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Last week the Campbell heirs, known as G. R. Campbell & 
Co., of Cherryfield, Me., sold to Curtis L. Lynch, of Springfield, 
Mass., more than 50,000 acres of wild lands in Washington 
and Hancock counties, Maine, with water powers, lumber 
mills, landings and lumber yards at Cherryfield and Milbridge. 
Mr. Lynch will turn the properties over to the Cherryfield 
Lumber Company, a corporation organized with headquarters 
in New Haven, Conn, 














Fix Henderson, president of the Merchants’ & Farmers’ 
Bank, of Troy, Ala.; J. E. Henderson, of Enterprise; J. 
Dinkins Henderson and George Waite, of Sanford, Ala., bought 
bonded timberlands in Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, valued 
at $1,000,000. 


The Rhinelander Paper Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., 
has bought 12,000 acres of timberland in Forest County from 
the Pelican Lumber Company, 
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A Better Day’s Work 


“It's rough enough on the brushes”, re- 
marked Jerry, “when you're usin’ or- 
dinary paint, an’ pushin’ “em against 
iron an’ steel but, believe me, it’s rougher 
yet on the painter. 


) 


“We get it easy though now and then 
when the boss is handed a specification 
for graphite paint. Graphite’s the slick- 
est thing | know about—spreads easy 
and leaves your arm feelin’ fine after - 
a day's work. 


“Any graphite looks good to us but 
the owner don’t get a squaredealwhen_ 
it’sanything but Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint. It’s the silica that stiffens up the 
flake graphite an’ makes the paint that 
‘wears like iron.’ ” 


Write for booklet No. 207-B. 
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Prt I meer Fiteges 


Made in Jersey City, N. J. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 














Coal Chute Treated with Reeves Wood Preserver, Robinson Land & Lumber Co.,” 
Chicora, Minn. 


When You Build 
Make It Permanent! 


There is no economy in temporary con- 
struction. 

The cost of the material itself is only a 
small part of the total. Yet its durability 
determines the time when it will be necessary 
to REBUILD. 

Wood is the best material for most of your 
work,—but it will rot, and cost money to 
replace. 

The easiest and cheapest way to make it 
permanent is with 


Reeves 
Wood Preserver 


No skilled labor or special apparatus re- 
quired. Timber can be treated ‘‘right on 
the job.’’ The total cost about $8.00 to 
$12.00 per M feet. 


May we send more information 
and a sample to test— today? 


The Reeves Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


** The Greatest Possible Service Per Dollar’ 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


- Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y 








Mopnicut 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 
The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Your Business vemuiintien 


must bear the cold, critical scrutiny of a busy man. Ifa 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card has been sent in as your represent- 
ative, you have submitted to his attention a card tht will 
command his admiration, compel his acknowledgement that 
a man of quality waits for an audience, and create an im- 
pression that the man who sent in that card is worth seeing 
and his business worth hearing. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


stands out as the one great card improvement of the century. 
The marvel of it is that when the cards are detached all edges 
are absolutely smooth. Your cards are always together, always 
clean, unmarred, perfectly fiat, and 
elegant You cannot appreciate 
their uniqueness without 
actually: seeing them. 
Send for a 









and detach 

them one 

by one. 
OTEEL COMPANY 


, 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


FISHER BUILOINE 
caso 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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Wood Makes 
Best Homes 


This is forcibly brought out in an 
8-page reprint of an article re- 
cently publishedinthe AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN which is now 


Available at 
VeryLow Cost 


in lots of 1000 to 5000 with dealer’s 
name printed on front cover. Ask for 
sample of the tolder and then make up 
a list of prospective home builders and 
mail it to them under Ic. postage. 


American Lumberman 


431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 























BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. | 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


IDAHO. Kuna—The Kuna Lumber & Grain Co. has 
been succeeded by the Lloyd Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Nampa. 

Minidoka—The Beymer Lumber Co. is out of business. 

ILLINOIS. Alton—The D. Miller Buggy Co. has de- 
creased its capital stock from $13,000 to $1,500. 

Belvidere—H. Stearns has been succeeded by the 
Midland Lumber Co., with headquarters at Freeport. 

Chicago—S. Kruszczynski is out of business. 

Freeport—J. M. and H. H. Hineline have been suc- 
ceeded by I. J. Kiplinger. 

Loda—Mrs. F. S. Kradiey has sold her lumber business 
to Krum & Krum, of Elliott. 

Pekin—The Pekin Cooperage Co. has consolidated with 
the Madigan & Welsh Co., of Peoria. H. G. Herget, 
president of the Pekin Cooperage Co., announced that 
this increased the latter company’s stock to $1,750,000 
and gave it control of twenty allied production plants 
throughout the county. 

INDIANA. Greensburg—The Jones & Kofoid Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by J. D. Long. 

Hobart—The Pierce-Walker Lumber & Coal Co. has 
sold out. 

Marion—The Spencer Table Co. has 
eapital stock from_ $75,000 to $100,000. 

North Vernon—The North Vernon Stave Co. has dis- 
solved. 

IOWA. Highland Center—The Neola Elevator Co. has 
been succeeded by R. P. Miner. 

Linesville—The Rand Lumber Co. should read the Rand 
Lumber Co., headquarters Lyndon, Kan. 





increased its 


Tipton—The Tipton Lumber & Coal Co. has been suc-, 


ceeded by Fred E. Bossert. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Norman Lumber Co. has 
sold its mill, lumber, timberlands and other property at 
Holly Ridge, La., to the Holly Ridge Lumber Co, The 
new company will continue the operation of the Norman 
Lumber Co. at Holly Ridge. 

LOUISIANA. Holly Ridge—The Norman Lumber Cu. 
has reduced its capital stock from $150,000 to $75,000. 

Lake Arthur—The Bomer-Ferguson Co.’s headquarters 
are now at Baton Rouge. 

MICHIGAN. Gaylord—The Saginaw Wood Products 
Co. has changed its name to the Michigan Wood Products 


So. 

Imlay City—John W. 
Frank W. Beek. 

Tekonsha—E. 
Martinson. 

MINNESOTA. Fosston—Mittun & Randklev have been 
succeeded by the Winton-Nichols Lumber Co., with 
branch at Thief River Falls. 

Minneapolis—The Kilbourne Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Pockrandt Lumber Co., recently organized 
with A. C. Andrews president and J. E. Pockrandt man- 
ager. 

Minneapolis—The Northwest Lumber Agency will dis- 
continue April 1 

Pelican Rapids—P. G. Gordon has been succeeded by 
the Pelican Rapids Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jamestown—The Austin Lumber Co. is 
liquidating. 

NEBRASKA. Creighton—Louis E. Mann has been suc- 
ceeded by the Creighton Lumber Co. 

Mayberry—The State Line Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by B. C. Smith & Co. 

Norfolk—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by W. G. Traub & Son. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—The Union Lumber Co. is 
out of business. : 

Jamestown—The Williamson Veneer Co.’s plant has 
been acquired by the Star Furniture Co. 

Monroe—W. B. Tench has been succeeded by the Mon- 
roe Coal Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—William S. Whiting 
has removed his general office to Elizabethton, Tenn. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Grand Forks—The Robkertson Lum- 
ber Co. has removed its general office to Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mountain—The Robertson Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Solen—Timmer—The Sioux Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Bingenheimer Mercantile Co., of Mandan. 

OHIO. La Rue—The Joseph A. Slanser Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Fidler & Slanser Lumber Co. 


Green has been succeeded by 


P. Keep has been succeeded by Keep & 


OKLAHOMA. Guthriex-The F. E. Cragin Lumber Co. 
has sold its local yard. 
OREGON. Banks—McFarlane Bros. have sold out. 


Forest Grove—McFarlane Bros. have sold their yard 
here to the Forest Grove Planing Mill Co. and Copland 
& McCready, who have taken possession. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Oil City—The United Lumber & 
Coal Co. has been succeeded by the Oil City Woodworking 
Co. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Campbell-Harris Lumber Co. is 
liquidating. 

Houston—The Brown Bell Lumber Co. is out of business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—The Southern Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Citizens Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—The Faust Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $125,000 

La Crosse—The Hulberg Box Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $25,000 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Mount Vernon—Mecklin Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $20,000; W. H. Mecklin, president; Charles 
Louterback, vice president and Mark H. Mecklin, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

ARKANSAS. Blanchard Springs—Union Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; J. T. Lewis, C. H. Lewis and 
L. W. Mason. 

Erin—Fisher Vehicle, Woodstock & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; A. B. Fisher, E. G. Fisher and 
C. N. Garanfio. 

CALIFORNIA. Monterey—Monterey Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Chaparro Railroad & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $5,000,000. 

Wilmington—William Whitmer & Sons (sawmills, pulp 
mills, handle factories), authorized capital $3,000,000. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Phoenix Building Co., authorized 
capital $150,000; T. E. Peeples, V. E. Satterfield and J. H. 
Salmon. 

Savannah—Timber Products Co., authorized capital 
$1,000,000; A. E. Corkins, J. T. McAndrew, W. C. Hager 
and others. 

INDIANA. Bloomfield—Richland Handle Co., author- 
ized capital $5,000. 

Edinburg—David R. Webb Co., 
$35,000. 





authorized capital 


Indianapolis—Brewer Monoplex Box Co., autho: zeq 
capital $30,000. 

KENTUCKY. ge ge negge | Lumber Co., aut:or- 
ized capital $264,000; C. T. Hay, H. C. Smith and Hoy ara 
Lewis. 

Louisville—Holly Ridge Lumber Co., authorized ca) ital 
$150,000; L. H. Wymond, W. A. Watts, W. H. Linton. jr,, 
and E, B. Norman. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Hammons Tram ¢ 
(Inc.), (wil! conduct the handling of logs, timber, lum \\e 
sawmills, planers, shingle mills, trams etc.), author zed 
capital $5,000; Porter E. Hammons, president; Mrs. (ira 
ened tt vice president and Thomas E. McNan. ra, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Shreveport—Alabama Naval Stores Co., autho: zed 
capital $25,000; W. P. Lewis, president; J. P. Prine, -ice 


A 


president; Benjamin Vincent, secretary and treasuer; 
L. J. Knox, W. H. Schofield and others. 

MAINE. Portland—Tiripitio Land & Lumber 0. 
authorized capital $1,000,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—McNally Building ‘o., 


) 
authorized capital $30,000; Joseph McLellan, Almon F, 
MeNally and William J. Burns. 

Boston—N. C. Reed Co. (Inc.), (general woodwork ing, 
finished lumber ete.), authorized capital $5,000; Norman 
C. Reed, president and treasurer; H. H. Reed and G. H, 
Reed. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Bigelow-Cooper Co., author- 
ized capital $150,000; Charles A. Bigelow, pre sident; Db M. 
Kneeland, vice president and James Cooper, secret:ry 
and treasurer. This company will absorb the business of 
the Briggs & Cooper Co. (Ltd.), of Saginaw. 


MONTANA. Orville—Boyer Farmers Lumber «o,, 
authorized capital $10,000. 
NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Interborough Lumber’ Co 


(Inc.), authorized capital $10,000; Max Kopilow, Bern! a 
Goetz and Harry Jacobs. 

NORTH CARCLINA. Hendersonville Henderson \ ille 
Buggy & Wagon Co., authorized capital $25,000; Db. $ 
Pace, W. A. Rith and George Sloan. 

OREGON. Portland—Siletz Lumber & Logging ‘‘o.,, 
authorized capital $5,000; R. L. Donald, MacCormac Snow 
and Wallace McCamant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Turtle Creek—Ritter Bros. Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $2,000. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Eastern & Western Lumier 
Co. (a subsidiary organization of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore.), authorized capital $11)0,- 
000; F. H. Ransom, treasurer and C. B. Duffy, secretary 
e« VERMONT. Brattleboro—Holden & Martin have in- 
corporated as the Holden & Martin Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $80,000; Lyman E. Holden, Mrs. Grace E. 
Holden, Helen R. Martin and others. 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—Rose Hill Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—Leonard Mathis Manufac- 


turing Co., authorized capital $1,000. | 

Tacoma—Bucoda Shingle Co., authorized capital $6,090; 
Clarence E. Hill, E. C. Richards and Jesse S. Todd. The 
company’s plant is at Bucoda. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—L, O. Steinback Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Shawano—-Shawano Manutacturing Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; Charles Sell, Charles Foesch, 
A. Kuhn and A. F. Sell. 





NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The Fitts-Turner Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) recently began the wholesale business. 

York—The York Warehouse & Brokerage Co. recently 
began the lumber brokerage business. 

ARKANSAS Osceola—C. Barton, manager of the Bar- 
ton Lumber & Brick Co., of Jonesboro, is opening a 
lumber yard here, to be known as the Osceola Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The C. D. Bridges Lum- 
ber Co, recently began wholesaling hardwoods. 

CONNECTICUT. Newtown—Burr & Twist 
began the sawmill and grain business. 

GEORGIA. Marietta—The Black Builder Supply Co. 
recently began the retail lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—M. Brandys & Co., 2013 Hamburg 
Street, recently began manufacturing cabinets etc. 

Spring Valley—The Spring Valley Lumber Co. (E. G 
Walker, owner), recently began the retail business. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—S. M. Shephard has entered 
the wholesale yellow pine business. 

Plymouth—T. S. Cressner & Co. 
retail business. 

KENTUCKY. Lewisburg—V. L. Price recently began 
the lumber and planing mill business. 

Lexington—The Graham Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
recently began the saw and planing mill business. 

Pikeville—The Pikeville Supply & Planing Mill Co. has 
been organized. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The O. S. Hawes Lumber Co. 
recently began wholesaling hardwoods and yellow pine. 

Lum—The Kerr Lumber Co. recently began business 
here, dealing in lath, shingles and cedar posts. 

Royal Oak—The Gifford Lumber Co. has entered the 

- trade. 

MINNESOTA. Blue Earth—The Henry Simons Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the retail business with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis. 

St. Paul—The A. Ingvolstad Lumber Co. has entered 
the trade. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Harris Bros. Co. recently 
began the lumber business with branch at Chicago. 

Meridian—George N. Moore has entered the wholesale 
yellow pine business. 

MISSOURI. Independence—The D. H: Crick Lumber 
Co. recently began the retail business. 

St. Louis—The Crescent Lumber Co. has opened an 
office here. 

MONTANA. Billings—The Standard Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

NEBRASKA. Tilden—The Max Lenser Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Frank T. Sullivan’ recently 
began the wholesale and commission business in lumber. 

Falconer—J. H. Smith, who conducts and owns a large 
lumber yard at Salamanca, will open yards here. 

Long Island City—The Ficks Carriage & Reed Co. re- 
cently began_manufacturing baby carriages, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, ; 

Rochester—Albert E. McKeen recently began the retail 
lumber business. 

OHIO. Columbiana—The Citizens Lumber & Supply 
Co. recently began business. 

OKLAHOMA. Guthrie—R. W. Long recently entered 
the lumber trade. 
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}iowe—The Howe Lumber Co. recently began business. 

OREGON. Portland—The Coast Steel & Machinery Co., 
rec nitly incorporated, has opened offices in the Yeon 
Bui ing. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Cowan-Johnson Co. re- 
began the lumber business. 

TEXAS. Thrall—The Alamo Lumber Co. is opening a 
var here With branch at San Antonio. 
“UTAH. Salt Lake City—The Eastern & Western Lum- 
per -o. is opening a yard with branch at Portland, Ore. 


WASHINGTON. Grandmound—The Gibbons Lumber 
Co organizing. 

WISCONSIN. Cumberland—The Island City Lumber 
co. (ht. P. Ellingson), recently began the retail business 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


NEBRASKA. Scribner—The Crowell Lumber & Grain 
Co ill erect lumber sheds. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Brevard—The Montrose Lumber 
Co. will build a mill to manufacture lumber, shingles, 





h ete, . 
( nee ile—The Piedmont Hardwood Manufacturing 
Co will rebuild plant reported burned at a loss of about 


‘ OREGON. Seaside—Harry H. Clifferd, of Kelso, Wash., 
will erect a shingle mill. Machinery has _been ordered, 
The plant will have a daily capacity of 70,000 shingles 
and will be in operation about April 15. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Connellsville—The Keystone Plan- 
ing Mill Co. will rebuild mill recently destroyed by fire. 

VIRGINIA. Martinsvile—T. E. Lester, of Figsboro, 
will build a sawmill. : : 

N. wport News—The Newport News Furniture & Pat- 
tern Manufacturing Co. will establish a plant to manu- 
facture furniture, showcases etc. f : 

Portsmouth—The D. H. Gowing Veneer Co. will build 
a two-story veneer factory. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—The Ceil Lumber Co. 
will build a planing mill. 





CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Halsel—Fire recently destroyed the plant 
of the A. Hardin Lumber Co., causing a loss esti- 
mated at $35,000. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The kilns at the plant of the 
Georgia-Carolina Lumber Co. were destroyed by fire last 
week: loss $30,000, which is mostly covered by insurance. 
The destroved part will be rebuilt at once. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The Corinth Planing Mill was 
destroved by fire March 27; loss $4,000, which is partly 
covered by insurance. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Watha—The plant of the Parson 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire March 25, including a 
large quantity of lumber, workmen’s homes etc., en- 
tailing a loss estimated at $20,000. 

TENNESSEE. Stantonville—The sawmill of Mack 
Glidewell was wrecked by an explesion recently in which 
three men were injured. 

VERMONT. Shrewsbury—A lumber plant known as 
the “Old White mill’ and owned by Elmer W. Bissell, of 
Rutland, was destroyed by fire March 13; loss $2,500. 

VIRGINIA. Marion—The band mill of the United States 
Spruce Co. was destroyed last week by fire, in which two 
workmen lost their lives. The loss is about $50,000. The 
plant will be rebuilt, 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S CAPITAL. 


Sr. JoHN, N. B., March 29.—One lumber shipper on 
the Miramichi has already chartered thirty barkentines 
and }-masted schooners, chiefly the latter, to carry lum- 
ber during the spring and summer. Mayor Tweedie, 
of Chatham, who was iv St. John last week, said that 
the Miramichi River would be a forest of masts during the 
coming summer, as the great bulk of the lumber trade would 
have to be carried by sailing vessels, owing to the practical 
impossibility of getting steamers. 

The last week in March brought a drop in the temperature 
almost to zero, with a light snow fall. Despite the fears that 
had Leen entertained, the great bulk of the logs in the south- 
ern part of the Province will be available for the mills. It 
has cost more money to get them out, because of the lack 
of snow, and a number of small operators, each cutting a few 
thousand pieces, have failed to get out their product, but the 
ageregate of these is not large. 

There was a lively discussion in the nrovincial legislature 
last week over an application from the Southwest Miramichi 
soo Company, asking that its charter, which will expire in 
1920, be extended fer twenty-one years, with a straight in- 
crease of 10 cents a thousand for rafting, bringing the charge 
for saw logs up to 65 cents, and for pulp logs up to 85 cents. 
In the early history of the company the charge for rafting 
saw logs was 4714 cents a thousand feet. 























IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vncouver, B. C., March 29.—While the logging in- 
dustry has not improved during the last month, pros- 
pects in the lumber end are very encouraging, and in 
shingles are good, although prices are.low. The Canadian 
Paciic Lumber Company is about to start its plant at Port 
Alberni; the small shingle mill at Aldergrove has resumed; 
the Robert MeNair Shingle Company has resumed operation 
at Tort Moody, and the Shull Shingle Company announces 
that it will have its plant going in a few months. This con- 
cern, the principals of which came over from Everett, Wash., 
partiv constructed its plant on a site on the north arm of 
the Fraser River, near New Westminster, but stopped work 
When things fell off late last summer. Nearly all the shingle 
plat ts on the coast are again in operation, and business is 
fairi'y good. Strong demand has come from Ontario during 
the last few weeks, and while this market is not large, inqui- 
Ties are indicative of better conditions. 
lhe Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is being 

orted by the Nelson Board of Trade in its petition to have 
4 2 import duty put on lumber and also the enforcement 
of t.e dumping clause of the tariff. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 
_ toronto, Onv., March 29.—Trade is generally quiet 
m toronto and the other industrial centers but fairly 
active in the rural districts, where a good deal of-build- 


Architects say that they are beginning 
ceive a good many commissions for structures of a good 


me is in prospect. 


class and anticipate a fair amount of city building during 
the summer. Meanwhile buyers are disposed to be conserva- 
tive and retailers as a rule are carrying light stocks. 

Prices are well maintained, manufacturers and wholesalers 
showing no disposition to push trade by making concessions. 
Eastern spruce has been practically taken off the market 
by the British demand. It is not unlikely that the shortage 
in this season’s cut may be greater than was anticipated. 
The very gradual disappearance of the snow has resulted in 
low water in the streams, and unless there are heavy spring 
rains a large proportion of the logs taken out during the 
winter may not be floated to the mills. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., March 29.—The cold snap which 
set in last week still continues with unusual severity, 
with the result that business is practically at a standstill. 
Several large firms report sales moving slowly. Especially is 
this noticeable in country districts, where the farmers are 
buying. <A _ spirit of optimism pervades western Canada. 
Building permit figures for March make a much better show- 
ing than was expected. 

The “Build Now” scheme which was launched in western 
Canada some time ago has brought about the desired results, 
in this city especially, for an announcement has just been 
made that work is to be started at onte on a $1,000,000 
office building on the main strect, while another business block 
is to be erected shortly only at the next block on the same 
street. 





THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 


Notwithstanding adverse influences the local trade is 
fairly good. The principal subject with which lumber- 
men have to contend with at present is the probability 
of a general strike in building trades in Chicago. Many 
building projects dre being held up, awaiting the out- 
come of the labor difficulties, and if the employer and 
employee should reach some satisfactory basis Chicago 
will enjoy a really good year so far as building is con- 
cerned. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
March 27 aggregated 40,918,000 feet, against 43,965,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total receipts 
from January 1 to March 27, 1915, amounted to 443,- 
568,000 feet, a decrease of 80,679,000 feet compared with 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended March 27 were 20,967,000 feet, a decrease 
of 911,000 feet compared with the corresponding week in 
1914. Total shipments from January 1 to March 27, 
1915, were 237,639,000 feet, 7,522,000 feet more than was 
shipped from Chicago during the same period in 1914. 
Shingle receipts for the week decreased 1,032,000 as com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1914, while total! 
receipts from January 1 to March 27, 1915, were less by 
11,772,000 than in the corresponding period of last year. 
Shipments of shingles for the week increased 5,481,000 
compared with the same week last year, while total ship- 
ments from January 1 to March 27, 1915 exceeded by 
14,516,000 those of the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDING MARCH 27. 























Lumber. Shingles. 
DT hv ctediek Vw eee ees 40,918,000 11,023,000 
a craig: ois ese al oie yeece 43,965,000 12,055,000 
MIOOIONEG.. So eect c32<0% 3,047,000 1,032,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 27. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
RMN se) on dina or siotareus re rotece pads 443,568,000 97,930,000 
b. pigPar a pire icc pene gertres See 524,247,000 109,702,000 
ROM) chores ake eb 80,679,000 11,772,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDING MARCH 27, 
Lumber. Shingles. 
MR ec csiS ie ae Girera ra exes 20,967,000 12,229,000 
Sao ecco e ince Sota Sew 21,878,000 6,748,000 
pr rar eae a 5,481,000 
PNG 5.6 -k'6 550.5 sw wisiere 911,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 27. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
REDE ass agrees Paaisiearel oe Nlecste 237,639,000 74,110,000 
Ce ee ere ee ne 230,117,000 59,594,000 
Delia. a a re 7,522,000 14,516,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended March 31 were: 





CLASsS— No. Value. 
On ee 7 9,150 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 107 286,800 

5,000 and under eee ee 43 272,100 
10,000 and under 25,000 31 467,450 
25,000 and under 50,000. . 6 200,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 4 254,000 
National Biscuit Company, 2-story brick 

te a 4 TCE eR Pe een are paar 250,000 
Board of Education, 2-story brick school 

MRI ooo okie Fo! cin wicle ns Oe esse etees 170,000 

UMM craa rena aie a Wla'c ad ae reais cw sieve ner 210 $ 1,909,500 
Average valuation for week............. re ,093 
SOURIS PECTIOUS WEEK... ccccsscccecess 218 1,741,900 
Average valuation previous week........ os * 7,99) 
Totals corresponding week 1914......... 182 1,473,600 
Totals January 1 to March 31, 1915..... 1,794 17,597,387 
Totals corresponding period 1914........ Lead 18,528,100 
Totals corresponding period 1913........ 1,628 20,588,095 
Totals corresponding period 1912........ 1,094 11,030,100 
Totals corresponding period 1911........ 2,403 24,316,245 
Totals corresponding period 1910........ 2,066 23,308,090 
Totals corresponding period 1909........ 2,468 22,240,025 
Totals corresponding period 1908........2,010 11,945,900 
Totals corresponding period 1907........ 1,955 14,558,300 
Totals corresponding period 1906........ 1,792 13,534,005 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Northern pine lumber is moderately fair as to 
movement, considering the general state of the lumber 
business. Prices are firm, especially for the common and 
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Where Durability 
Means Dollars 


You loggers know the great strains and 
excessive wear to which the Wire Rope on 
your donkeys, skidders and loaders is con- 
stantly ‘subjected. If the Rope is not ex- 
tremely durable, it means frequent renewals. 

But the price of the Wire Rope is not the total 


cost of renewing your cables, for there is the loss of 
labor and time to be considered. 


HERCULES 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Red Strand Wire Rope 


not only has great strength, but it is also elastic, tough, 
and flexible, which means that it is DURABLE. 

So by using Hercules Rope, you are saving time, 
labor and DOLLARS. Why not make the saving? 





58 years in business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


Chicago Denver Salt Lake City 
Seattle San Francisco 
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New York 















Knives 








Worth every cent 
you pay for them. 


Our new high speed 
knife is fully warrant- 
ed. And is practically 
**Fool Proof.’’ 


The Best is None Too Good. 


The L. & I. J. White Co., 140 Perry St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 
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SAGER PATENT AXES 


Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Rigi QUALI nt 
Write us. 


iT PRICES, 


WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 








WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 
Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 


Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. bs 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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HOTELS 


























S. Benson, Manager. 
A. T. Lundborg, 








Hotel Benson 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The newest 
and most beau- 
tiful hotel in 
the Pacific 
Northwest. 





Two beautiful 
dining rooms. 


Magnificent Buffet. 


Ass’t Manager. 
L. P. Byrne, 
Ass’t Manager. 





























HOTEL 
SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Fireproof, Comfortable, 
Elaborately Furnished. 


Excellent Cafe Now Under Our Own Management. 
Merchants Lunch 50c. 
Excellent a la Carte Service. 





Take our auto or any taxi-cab from Ferries or 
depot at the expense of the Hotel. 


European Plan $1.50 per day and upwards. 








Dinner $1.00. 


200 Baths. 








A Million Dollar Hotel 


Containing 550 elegantly furnished 
rooms, centrally located, maintain- 
ing the very best service and cuis- 
ine as well the paramount Grill of 
the Coast “The Arcadian Garden” 
rates consistently 
found in the 


HOTEL MULTNOMAH 


H. C. Bowers, Manager. 
L. P. Reynolds, Asst. Mer. SS 

















low, is 


Portland, Ore. 





Headquarters for Lumbermen 


E popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 


Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 


RATES: 

One Feison Per Day 
Room with detached bath $2to $3 
Room with private bath $3to$5 

Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath $3 to$5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Iwo connecting rocms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Four Persons, perday, $7to$12 

Everytecy Likes Ectel Le Salle 





ine lee Het on te 
Hotel a Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 






























VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pleces of dimension lumber 1x8—10 
of iumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
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to 12x20—40, weights 


low grades. The upper grades are slow movers and 
assortments at primary points are well rounded out. 


Minn.—Continued 


Minneapolis, freezing weather has 
delayed the opening of the building season. Country 
roads are bad as the snow is not all gone and every 


thaw means mud. Consequently retail trade is quiet, but 
dealers have been getting a line on spring business and 
are more ready to anticipate their wants. So there has 
been an influx of country yard buyers lately, and a fair 
amount of business has been placed. Owing to low 
price levels of competing woods, the northern pine mills 
are hardly getting their share, but things are looking up 
somewhat. Prices hold up well considering conditions. 


New York.—The demand is below normal but a better 
inquiry was noted last week and more orders are looked 
for during April. Stocks among retailers are low. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade shows improvement in a spas- 
modice way, but is dependent much upon the weather and 
sales are not as good as a week or two ago, since the 
springlike temperatures are missing. Within the next 
few weeks a good deal of improvement is expected, as 
building work is already being started on a larger scale. 
The market holds up fairly well in price, especially in 
the lower grades. - 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some slight improvement is reported 
in the white pine demand in Pittsburgh, owing perhaps to 


more advanced weather and a trifle more activity in 
building. Planing mills are not low but pattern shops 
are a little more active. Prices for pine are the most 


regular of all lumber lines. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A steady increase in demand 
is manifesting itself in the better grades, and Nos. 1 and 
2 barn and intermediate grades of shop are developing a 
decided improvement in consumption. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Improvement in demand for’ spruce 
dimension continues to develop slowly but consistently, 
while the amount of lumber being turned out by the 
eastern mills is no larger than it was during the last 
of the winter. This is a condition naturally encouraging 
firmer prices. The base quotation on frames is now a 
strong $24 with indications that it will go higher shortly. 
Manufacturers that were quoting $23.50 a week ago have 
revised their price schedules. Wholesale spruce men 
find it easier to kook orders from the retail yards than 
to find a manufacturer willing to promise delivery within 
a reasonable time. For random there is a little better in- 
quiry, and prices show a stronger tendency, but there has 
not yet keen an actual advance. The current range is, 
2x3, $21; 2x4, $22; 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, $20.50 to $21; 2x8, $22 to 
$2 ); 2x10, $23 to $24; 2x12, $24 to $24.50. The board 
market is still soggy and prices weak. For covering 
boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, $20 is 
the average price paid. For matched boards demand is 
more lively and sellers are encouraged to believe that 
another month should considerably reduce the present 
large surplus. For 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-foot lengths the top 
price now is $23 and there are sales at $22.50. All 12- 
foot matched are offered at $1 less. 











New York.—Demand works up slowly and retailers are 
in the market with better inquiries than earlier in the 
month. Business is not active by any means but the 
inclination on the part of mills to hold back their stocks 
for higher prices indicates that the situation is well in 
hand. Competition is not so keen as a few weeks ago. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Consumption has been fairly 
active during the last week, but the influx of stock from 
Canada has cut into the eastern territory to such an ex- 
tent that dealers have found it essential to meet this 
condition by reducing prices. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dull trade in spruce continues in the 
local market. Odd carlots are selling at severe conces- 
sions from the generally accepted lists, and there appears 
to be plenty of spruce available for such demand as 
-xists. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The spring trade is absorbing some posts and 
this branch of the industry is expected to improve with 
the coming of more settled weather. It is believed that 
retail demand for posts has hardly started yet. Pole busi- 
ness is slow. 3uyers seem to be waiting until they need 
the stock. Some short poles for telephone wofk are be- 
ing disposed of and this demand is expected to be heavier 
as soon as the frost shall get out of the ground. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—The outlook for telephone construc- 
tion is better than a year ago and inquiries promise a 
fair run of business in short and medium size poles in 
the next two or three months. Orders have been slow 
to develop and cold weather has held shipping requisi- 
tions back, it is thought. Some increase in post busi- 
ness is noted, and higher prices are talked in view of the 
short supply of new stock. Ties are a dull proposition 
and prices are still weak. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Demand for posts is not particularly 
heavy although there are inquiries which would indicate 
a better trade as soon as the weather becomes propitious. 
Telephone companies are good patrons for poles, how- 
ever, and prices are firm. The tie trade is still very slack 
although railroads are beginning to show interest. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—There has been little improvement in the 
hardwood trade the last week. Values show no material 
change, although a firming tendency has been noticeable 
in some of the woods and more strength is expected with 
clear, settled weather. The factory movement is a little 
heavier. The outlook appears bright for yard trade, as 
much building is being figuread on. Oak seems to be the 
strongest item on the list. In northern stocks, generally 
speaking, less than normal demand is reported. Inquiries 
are a little heavier and some orders are being placed, al- 
though they are not so large as the manufacturers would 
like to see, 















— 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report well as rted 
stocks of dry northern hardwood on hand, and the: has 
been a lighter run of spring trade than usual, but it = 
improving steadily, and the feeling is better. [oy 
grade stocks are moving, and there is some advan call 
for implement material, flooring and other staple for 
later shipment. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood market continues be 
quiet and has not been showing much of a change { the 


better during the last few days. While the local irds 
report they are doing a little better in the way of bu legs 
than they were a week or two ago, trade is not wi it it 
should be. The railroads are calling a little more 


for oak. — 





Kansas City, Mo.—The city yards have shown a. ittle 


more activity in the hardwood market as a result « the 
better weather of the last week. There has not, we 
ever, been enough improvement in the condition ©) the 


roads to stimulate the country business to any con 
able extent. 





Memphis, Tenn.—Some irregularity in demand is ) oteq 
in the local hardwood market but on the whole in liry 
is good and the volume of business is slowly but s\ rely 


expanding. The call is especially good for plain ind 
quartered oak in both red and white, with furn ture 
manufacturers among the more conspicuous buvers 
Prices are generally well maintained. There is al-o a 


good demand for sap gum. Red gum is coming }) for 
a little more activity and this is regarded as an en. 
couraging development, especially since there has |een 
comparatively little doing in this item during the last 
few months. Gum box boards are in excellent. ré lest 
and few are to be had. The !ower grades of cotto: vood 
and gum move well at recent quotations. Cypress js 
selling at fair quotations and the movement is reaso: bly 
active. Ready outlet is found for the poplar offered by 
manufacturers and dealers in this section and_ prices 
have recently firmed up somewhat. 

Louisville, Ky.—Lumbermen are refusing to take orders 
for lumber at current prices except for immediate de- 
livery. Many consumers have come to the conclusion that 
higher price levels will soon be established and are nego- 
tiating for material for future delivery on the basis of 
present prices. Some additional business has been com- 
ing into the market lately, and the general outlook is for 
better trade. Quartered oak is selling better than any- 
thing else, in proportion, and prices have been more suc- 
cessfully maintained 





New Orleans, La.—Interior demand, though still con- 
siderably less than normal, continues to move slowly in 
the right direction. The box factories are taking a good 
deal of low grade stock. Call for the furniture grades, 
while fairly steady, registers no significant gain. There 
has been of late some gain in the parcel shipments for 
export, though the overseas movement is very far short 
of seasonable average. Prices are fairly well held, but 
material advances will probably have to await material 
improvement of demand. 

New York.—Dealers are more hopeful as a 
improved inquiries but orders are still hard to get and 
prices do not hold as well as they should. Supplies are 
ample for all wants and as long as shipments are’ made 
as promptly as they have been the last few weeks con- 
sumers and yards feel little hesitancy to hold off until the 
last minute. 


result of 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The hardwood market shows little gain 
in activity, though some wholesalers are getting a better 
volume of business than two or three weeks ago. The 
furniture factories in this section are in many cases run- 
ning on about half time and a few are closed down. This 
condition is not expected to last long, but it has had a bad 
effect recently upon the trade. Plain oak, maple and ash 
are among the woods most in demand. 

Boston, Mass.—Right through the list demand is pick- 
ing up encouragingly, and buyers seem more disposed to 
accept the prices quoted. Wholesalers agree that the 
stocks of well seasoned hardwoods, particularly of both 
plain and quarter sawn oak, are limited. While some 
lots of quartered oak are to be had as low as $85, for the 
best inch firsts and seconds this week’s quotation is firm 
at $89, and there are occasional sales of choice stocks at 
a higher figure. For plain oak the range on the same 
grade is from $57 to $62, the higher price being usually 
obtained for the best stock offered. Maple is moving 
better, although orders placed are generally small in size. 
Birch is still slower than sellers would prefer, but quo- 
tations are firmer. Red gum is active and buyers are 
more disposed to take advantage of the present low quo- 
tations and provide for the spring requirements. The 
current range of quotations on other hardwoods, inch 
firsts and seconds, is: basswood, $43 to $45; brown ash, $61 
to $64; maple, $38 to $41; red birch, $54 to $56. 


Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood men feel decidedly bet- 
ter over current conditions as well as over the outlook, 
at least the majority of them do. Salesmen report that 
buyers are more disposed to place orders, and they also 
say that the business of furniture manufacturers and 
other users of hardwoods appears to be better. In addi- 
tion, stocks in many of the yards have been drawn upon 
to such an extent as to be seriously depleted and in- 
complete, and additions have become necessary in order 
to meet the wants of consumers without serious delay. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is still a very steady tone to 
the market, wholesalers reporting orders in small quan- 
tities from all sections and for most all purposes, denoting 
a general betterment in conditions. Prices are very firm 
but not advancing as yet. Sap gum, thick ash and maple 
and the better grades of plain oak, especially red oak, 
are the best sellers. Red gum improves very little in 
good grades. Poplar has shown some strength of late 
and dealers are hopeful. Cottonwood, except in low grade 
stock, is on the slow list. Not much improvement is 
noted in request for chestnut except for low grades which 
enjoy a fair call. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods appears to be 
growing better as the spring building season approaches. 
Dealers’ stocks are nét heavy and considerable buying 
from the retail trade is reported. Quartered and plain 
sawed oak are in fair demand and prices are firm, Chest- 
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nu is still one of the strong points and demand is good 
for ound wormy. Ash is very quiet. Basswood is in fair 
desoand and other hardwoods are unchanged. 


shland, Ky.—Aside from a better demand for bill 
timers there is no appreciable change in the situation for 
oa. Firsts and seconds are in big demand but grades 
pelow that are quiet. 


P ttsburgh, Pa.—There are contradictory reports on 
th hardwood situation in Pittsburgh. Some of the 
far-or dealers report extreme dullness and low prices 
whe others find a better demand for hardwoods and 
savy demand is increasing. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade conditions are not so 


a e as dealers expected, but they have been encour- 
agi, by increasing inquiries and a steadier demand, to 
loos forward to a better consumption of stock as the 
st nm advances. 


ledo, Ohio.—Plain oak, as is usual, is the leader in 


th. requests for hardwoods. The demand is not heavy 
an yet there is considerable buying, especially in the 
low -r grades, for crating purposes. Dealers in this vicin- 
itv have fairly good stocks on hand and yet there are 
some buying to fill holes and a fair volume of immediate- 


delivery business. Prices hold firm. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Demand is fairly good in this territory. Prices 
are unchanged but an active building demand a little later 
is «xpected to strengthen the trade. 





New York.—The market responds slowly and while mills 


are holding back stocks, there is plenty available at the 
low prices prevailing. Yard stocks are low but replenish- 
ment can be made promptly. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The market still continues depressed and 
business is on a smaller scale than usual. More building 
work is in sight for the near future, so the prospect is 
for early improvement. Wholesalers are not getting the 
trade that they used to have east of here, as the mills 
have quoted lower prices than local dealers can. 


Boston, Mass.—An increase in demand for hemlock lum- 
ber is noted, but the offerings are heavy and quotations 
continue to be unsatisfactory. Large stocks of hemlock 
boards were carried over from last season by many east- 
er! anufacturers and some who refused to consider bids 
of } for the first grade of clipped boards, planed one 
10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths, a few months ago, 
will now consider bids of $2 to $3 less. Other strong 
manufacturers still hold out for $21 and even $22, and 
they seem confident that the development of spring busi- 
ness will make their price obtainable. Eastern hemlock 
boards of this grade required for current consumption 
are being sold down to $20. There is very little inquiry 
for hemlock frames, except in the vicinity of the mills 
now sawing hemlock, where the base price for 8-inch 
averages from $22 to $23. 







side, 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nearly all hemlock dealers and pro- 
ducers in the Pittsburgh district report a better tone 
to this market. It is not so much in the better demand 
as the fact that prices are firmer and there is a disposi- 
tion to hold back on negotiations for forward delivery un- 
less there is a more satisfactory offer made for the 
stocks from the buyer's standpoint. Many of the hem- 
lock companies are not cutting and it is expected that the 
peel this year will be smaller than usual to insure a 
more steady market. The list varies in the general 
quoting but the concessions are not more than $2 off. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand has shown some 
improvement during the last week, but the competition 
which other woods have offered and the large assort- 
ment of stock in the hands of the wholesalers and at the 
mills are not tending to strengthen prices. Building is 
not opening up extensively, due in a measure to adverse 
weather conditions. 


Coiumbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is quiet. Demand is 
slow and prices are weak along the line. Dealers’ stocks 
are apparently sufficient for the present. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock continues light and 
stocks, while small, seem adequate to care for present 
needs. Prices remain.unchanged. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The demand is said to be growing a little bet- 
ter as spring approaches. The upper grades are moving 
fairly well, excepting the wide sizes, and as the factories 
are getting into the market indications are favorable for 
a larger demand a little later. 





Baltimore, Md.—Along with a more active movement 
some firming up of quotations has taken place, and the 
sellers no longer manifest a willingness to take almost 
any price which the buyer is disposed to offer. Some 
orders are being placed to make up the deficiencies in the 
yard stocks. The activity has not yet reached the point 
Where the mills feel impelled to augment their output, 
but it is the prevailing belief that the turning point has 
been reached, and that from now on there will be a 
gradual recovery. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand for poplar lumber is gaining 
Mmipetts .and quotations look firmer. The best grades, 
especially, are the subject of more interest. Local stocks 
are very light and a buyer usually seems quite as much 
oncerned about time of delivery as he is about the price 

must pay. For the best grade of the so-called yellow 
plar the quotation is quite firm at $60 to $62 for inch 
«ck. Quotations on poplar other than the yellow variety 
ige down to $55 on inch firsts and seconds. 


h 
I! 


Suffalo, N. Y.—Trade does not revive to any extent and 
, volume of business is much below what it ordinarily 
at this season. Inquiry is most generally for the low 

'ades, which are maintaining a firm tone. Users of the 
tter class stock are not doing much at present, so are 
‘fining their purchases to as little as possible. 


t 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Little improvement is noted in call 

the better grades, though low grades as usual are 
dd sellers at satisfactory prices. . The best demand 
mes from the planing mills. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The best feature of the poplar trade 
is the good demand from rural dealers. Buying is being 
done mostly for immediate delivery. Dry stocks are 
rather plentiful and shipments are coming out promptly. 
Dealers’ stocks are not very large. 


Ashland, Ky.—Some improvement is reported in the 
demand for poplar and new business is going on the books 
in better volume. Low grades continue to be the best 
sellers, although the other items on the list are receiv- 
ing some attention. 

Toledo, Ohio.—The poular situation has been little 
changed during the last week. There is a little better 
call for the better grades. Prices remain the same. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Coast woods show no change in price or de- 
mand. The yards are buying but little fir and spruce. A 
fairly good trade, however, is looked for from the deat- 
ers in this and adjacent territory throughout the year. 
Railroad inquiry is small. y 


Seattle, Wash.—A slight increase in the number of in- 
quiries for products wanted in the middle West has been 
experienced in the last week. It is felt, however, by those 
well informed that no great rush of orders will be re- 


ceived for the next thirty days at least. Prices still are . 


at rock-bottom. Buyers are taking only what they need 
for immediate demands. Red cedar siding is firmer and is 
likely to advance, owing to the light stocks at the mills 


and the fact that the majority of cedar-cutting plants are 


closed. 





Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market is little changed over 
last week. Demand is about the same as then. Cargo 
demand has not shown a bit of improvement. About 40 
percent of the mills are idle and many of those running 
are On reduced capacity. Any decided increase in orders 
on the present market would have a tendency to ad- 
vance prices and at higher prices the idle capacity will 
come into the market and that means a long road ahead 
before there is a substantial advance in prices. Fir logs 
are unchanged and the supply is adequate. 


Portland, Ore.—There seems to be no material change 
in market conditions here, prices being about the same 
as during the last three weeks. The volume of business 
is showing a slight increase but on the whole the in- 
dustry is quiet. Production is largely curtailed and will 
continue light until the demand shall improve. The log 
situation remaines unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir dealers believe the worst of ‘the 
lull in demand is over. Some demand is beginning to 
show up from the country yards now that the roads are 
getting into passable shape again, but there is room for 
much more improvement as the trade was virtually at a 
standstili for twenty or thirty days throughout much of 
this territory. Dimension and timbers are fairly firm on 
this market as a result of the improved demand from the 
east, but flooring and ceiling still are listless. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The competition of other woods enier- 
ing here on a more favorable freight rate works to the 
detriment of fir and spruce, even under the better traffic 
arrangements afforded by the Panama Canal. Dealers 
report that business is dull. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Fir is not only gaining in 
strength as a seller but dealers say that prices have been 
advanced $2 this spring without apparently causing any 
curtailment in consumption. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—California sugar pine and white pine are be- 
ing held at firm prices owing to the scarcity of dry stocks 
of shop lumber. Inquiries are more numerous for Inland 
Empire pine and conditions are expected to improve with 
the opening up of the building season. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The western pine situation has 
shown no important change the last ten days. Prices are 
marking time, and there is a sort of a general let-up of 
activities until the weather settles definitely and the new 
cut of common is ready for shipment. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is a little better and quota- 
tions are well maintained. Orders being placed are usu- 
ally for mixed car lots to supply current needs. Buyers 
appear confident that the comparative steadiness of west- 
ern pine quotations during the last winter indicates the 
manufacturers will be satisfied to keep prices as they 
are, unless there is some very unexpected stimulation of 
the consumption. The present range of quotations on the 
most carefully graded stocks of western white pine is: 
Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4, 12/4, 
$110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 
10/4, 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 
5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4, 12/4, £90.50; 16/4, $103.50; 
No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.59; barn 
board d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50: No. 2, 
8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood has moved slowly the last 
week. The preceding week some of the dealers reported 
a little better demand, but that condition has not obtained 
this week and the demand has been low. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week fell off in volume 
considerably, principally in rough lumber. No. 1, 4/4 
edge, sold at $24.50 to $26; No. 2, $21.50 to $22.50; No. 3, 
$16.50 to $17.25. 4/4 edge box, $13.25 to $13.75; 4/4 edge 
culls, $11 to $12; edge red heart, $10.50 to $10.75. Six- 
inch box, $14.25 to $14.75; 8-inch, $14.75 to $15.25; 10-inch, 
$16; 12-inch, $16.50 to $17.50. Stock sizes culls and red 
heart, $2 to $2.50 per M less than box. No. 1, 5/4 edge, 
$26 to $28; No. 2, $23 to $24; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 6/4 
edge, $28 to $30; box, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, 
$29 to $31. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $16.50 to $17.25; box 
bark strips, $9 to $10. No. 1, 13- 16-inch flooring, $25.50 
to $26.25; No. 2, $23.75 to $24.50; No. 3, $18.75 to $20.25; 
No. 4, $12 to $13.25. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $15.50 to 








$16.50; No. 2, $14 to $15.25; No. 3, $12.50 to $13; No. 4, 
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b 431 So. Dearborn Street, 


~ 
Increased Salary 


Follows Knowledge 


It is by far safer to prepare for the more 
responsible positions before they are thrust 
upon you. Some fellows are lucky and 
get the positions first, but, the fellow who 
knows and knows he knows can often 
force recognition without waiting for luck 
to discover him. If you have chosen lum- 
ber as your life work here are some books 
that will surely help clear away a lot of 
the obstacles you are sure to encounter. 


REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form, The retailer finds in it hints 
as to yard management, descriptions of lumber 
sheds, appliances fur storing and handling lum- 
ber, bookkeeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; il- 
lustrated anc handsomely bound in cloth. Price 
WOMEN “545 <0xsaas acckncuse en cudeese veng eas $1.50 


THE AMERICAN LUMEERMAN’S ‘‘CURIOSITY SHOP”’. 

A reference work containing hundreds of 
practical questions about the lumber business. 
To each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale 
or retail office, in big and small yard, in the 
woods or on the river, this book will prove the 
most satisfactory and handy reference volume 
ever published. Price, postpaid...........$2.00 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Covers all phases of the construction of lum- 
ber sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells 
how to utilize every inch of space available. 
Contains plans and ideas of all kinds. The 
book is 8x11 inches in size, printed on 176 pages 
of high grade sepia paper, and durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent prepaid to any address on 
this continent for ..cccccccccccces ceeccscccepieee 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. 

Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,- 
000 figures that can be relied on. Price, post- 
paid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
ee SS ee odcctheetccnnecdcenceseee 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY. 

The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
TOGNNOE  ecccccdktccdacgevucds caececetetectvcee $5.00 
NSE CGIOCN osc wacdedccccecuntcscecedéeuscanteses $4.50 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 
By James B. Griffith. Cloth, 288 pages, 220 il- 
lustrations of bookkeeping forms, etc. A simple 
and complete exposition of fundamental prin- 
ciples, carried through systems for a single pro- 
prietor, partnership, simple department store 
forms, wholesale accounts, and forms used in 
the brokerage and commission business. Writ- 
ten as a textbook for home study, great pains 
have been taken to make everything clear to 
the reader. While the forms used are simple, 
modern labev-saving methods are followed, and 
the book is an especially desirable one for any- 
one desiring to acquire the foundation princi- 
ples underlying modern bookkeeping, whether 
for retail merchandising, as in a retail lumber 
business, or in manufacturing accounts. Price, 
POSTPAIA ...ccccccccccccvccvccsceseccccseces sGasOU 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS AND VOUCHER SYSTEM. 


Also by James B. Griffith, and harmonious 
with the book described above, taking the 
student into a special department of higher ac- 
counting. The general accounts of a corpora- 
tion are the same as those of a similar business 
firm operating as a single proprietor or partner- 
ship; but in addition there are special accounts 
dealing with the corporate affairs and financing, 
and these are very thoroughly explained. As 
corporations are often engaged in a manufac- 
turing business the forms used deal quite large- 
ly with manufacturing and give much insight 
into that class of accounts. The voucher sys- 
tem is fully explained, or rather a number of 
voucher systems, illustrating all the kinds in 
general use and showing clearly their advan- 
tages over the older methods. Cloth, 144 pages, 
20 illustrations. Price, postpaid...........$1.00 


CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


A working manual of correct forms covering 
the relations of architect, contractor and owner, 
methods of awarding and executing public and 
private contracts and instruction in the art of 
specification writing. The practical side of 
each subject has been carefully considered. A 
handy reference book, bound in cloth (size, 
93%,x6%, 112 pages). Frice, postpaid.......$1.00 


ESTIMATING. 

A guide to systematic methods in taking off 
quantities and making up estimates of cost in 
building operations, with quotations of current 
prices for materials and labor. Specially adapted 
for purposes of self instruction and home study. 
The language is simple and clear so that the 
self-taught practical man can master each sub- 
ject thoroughly. A handy book around any re- 
tail yard. Bound in cloth (size, 9%x6%), 112 
pages. Price, postpaid......++sseeeeeseees $1.00 


For any of the above books, address 
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$8.50. No. 1, y:-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 2, $15.25 
to $16.50; No. 3, $14 to $14.50; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. No. 1, 
}8-inch partition, $26 to $27; No. 2, $23.75 to $25.25; No. 3, 
$20.25 to $21.25. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $21.25 





to $22.25. Six-inch roofers, $14.50 to $15.50; 8-inch, 
$15.25 to $16.25; 10-inch, $15.75 to $16.50; 12-inch, $16.25 to 
$17. Factory flooring, $16.50 to $17; lath, $3; North 
Carolina pine sizes, $15.50 to $16.25; 4/4 log run poplar, 
$18.25 to $18.75. 


New York.—Inquiry is more encouraging and some 
stocks, such as roofers and edge box, are beginning to 
get scarce. Mills recently started up find little, how- 
ever, to urge them piling up much ahead and the inclina- 
tion to move little still continues. Outside of roofers ani! 
box prices are low. 


Baltimore, Md.—The last week has brought further im- 
provement in the North Carolina pine situation, and 
while there is as yet no very decided advance in some of 
the quotations, the entire list can be said to have acquired 
a firmer tone. -With more building operations taken up. 
the demand from the contractors has begun to attain some 
degree of activity, and there is every indication that 
further progress in this direction will be made. The 
boxmakers, too, are calling for stocks in larger quantities 
than before. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations are a little more than hold- 
ing their own, and the favorable weather encourages a 
brisk interest in building that means a steadily increasing 
call for several kinds of North Carolina pine, roofers in 
particular. For 6-inch the quotation this week is firm at 
$18 to $18.25 and for 8-inch at $19 to $19.25. Rough edge 
is in fair request, but several mills appear so eager to 
move their stocks that very low prices are still being 
taken. There are sales of rough edge 4/4 as low as $29, 
but the usual quotation is $30 and some wholesalers claim 
they do not care to book orders under $30.50. Partition, 
ceiling, etc., are moving a little better. Prices are still 
low but are well maintained at the present level. No. 1 
partition {|3x3% is offered at $30 to £30.50. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.— Wholesalers complain as to the lack of buy- 
ing by big yards, which are heavily stocked up and are 
therefore in no special need of lumber. It is believed that 
when the season opens up yellow pine will move in larger 
quantities. Demand for railroad and car material is only 
fair. 





St. Louis, Mo.—There is a slight improvement in yellow 
pine conditions but the trade is not steady. Sometimes 
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MAKE US SHOW YOU. 


If you have lumber to sell, or any kind 
of lumber equipment for the trade, you 
need our advertising service. 

Why don’t you make us show you 
what an advertisement in the -AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will do for you? 

We like to talk to men “from 
souri.” 


Mis- 


You have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by investigating this. 
How about it? 


SOME GOOD LUMBER ADVICE. 

There are some mighty good things in The Tack 
‘*driven’? by The Quincey Lumber Company of 
Quincy, Ohio, ‘‘as often as we think you can 
stand it’’ and evidently mailed quite generally to 
local townspeople and farmers. 

From the March 16 issue: 


Don't buy lumber for any purpose if you are 
not able to paint it and keep it painted. 

If your lumber bill shows some items that 
you don’t understand, bring it back to us and 
we'll clear up the case or know why. 

A lumber dealer can tell by trial and obser- 
vation ‘“‘Who’s Who” of the different woods, 
and if he doesn’t tell his customers all he 
knows about lumber, he has no business in the 
business. 

Have you painted those outside doors yet? 
If not, why not? Pretty soon you won't have 
any outside doors to paint, or to keep out the 
storm. 

What kind of fence is best for a Jawn? 
That question can only have one answer. A 
fence of wooden pickets, painted white. 
You've seen wrought iron fences that cost 
three or four doliars a foot and made home 
look like a jail. You've seen those wonderful 
creations made from twisted wire that look 
like a squirrel cage when new and like a 
tangled mass of wreckage within a year. 
Have you ever seen a white picket fence that 
didn’t look pretty well as long as there was 
anything left of it? 





SHORT LENGTHS. 

The man who is ‘‘too busy’’ to read his lumber 
trade paper, puts in lots of time figuring up his 
losses. 

According to Bradstreet’s, nearly 80 percent of 
the concerns that fail in business are those who 
don’t advertise. 

Gladstone said, ‘‘ Nothing except the mint can 
make money without advertising.’’ 

A cloudburst may deluge things, but a steady 
rain is the thing that does good work, because it 


soaks in. Keep the ads going regularly! 











ANOTHER ADVERTISING SUCCESS. 

Six years ago he was a clerk in a hard- 
ware store in a small town in Minnesota. 

He was ambitious. 

He studied the science of ventilation. 

Ile decided to build ventilating systems. 

He borrowed $100 at the bank and in- 
vested it in advertising. 

His ventilators were ‘good, his business 
grew, his profits went right back into ad- 
vertising. 

His business kept growing until today 
it is the largest of its kind in the world— 
as a result of the advertising. 

This year he is spending $20,000 for 
advertising. 

His name? Lewis Klima, general man- 
ager of the King Ventilating Company, 
whose ventilators are being sold by 1,600 
lumber dealers, and whose advertisement 
is running regularly in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


ADVERTISE IT NOW. 


According to Advertising & Selling, 
‘‘Buy it now’’ should be translated to 
“‘Advertise it now.’’ 

Buying usually does follow advertising! 


WHY LIVE ONES ADVERTISE. 
All things come to him who waits, 
But here’s a rule that’s slicker: 
‘*The man who goes after what he wants 
Will get it all the quicker.’’ 

* * * 

The man who has a thing to sell, 
And goes and whispers down a well, 
Is not so apt to collar the dollars 
As he who climks a tree and hollers. 


AD CULLS. 


Brown—Did you take any holidays this year, Jones? 

JoNES—Yes, of course. 

Brown—How did you manage your business while 
you were away? 

JONES—Oh, I just took my advertisement out of the 
papers until I returned, so there was no business to 
manage. Capital idea, wasn't it ?—Tid-Bits. 

The following appeared in an Irish newspaper : 

“Whereas John Hall has fraudulently taken away 
several articles of wearing apparel without my 


knowledge, this is therefore to inform him that if he 
does not forthwith return the same his name shall] be 
made public.” 











— 


a good demand is reported, while at other periods ‘here 
is little doing in the way of business. This is no i ubt 
due to the weather conditions, which have not been all 
satisfactory for dealers, because the roads have bev: in 
such bad condition that the farmers could not come into 
the towns. Meanwhile stocks of lumber in the hancs of 
manufacturers are limited and poorly assorted, 

Kansas City, Mo.—The southern pine market has 
“cracked under the strain’ to some extent. The long 
wait for better weather conditions was more than some 
of the mills could stand and further weakness was 1)\ted 
the last week on items on the right hand side of the {ist, 


New Orleans,*La.—The market appears a shade ore 
active, though there has been no further recovery of } ice, 
which has remained practically stationary for se\ ra] 
weeks. Structural timbers are said to be in better re- 
quest, and call for special bills is fair. Demand for ;«n- 
eral yard stock is by most accounts a little more aciive, 
with inquiry brisk, though individual orders rule s)jal] 
and many are sized up as ‘“‘fillers’’ for immediate neds, 
The export market is still rated quiet. 


New York.—The situation shows slight improvement ind 
big business usually placed at this time of the yea: is 
lacking and outside of the day-to-day orders wholesalers 
find little to create much encouragement. Prices are from 
50 cents to $1 better than a few weeks ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for yellow pine has not shown 
any increase during the last week or two, and bad weather 
has doubtless had Hs effect in keeping trade backwird 
The effort of the mills to increase prices has not re- 
sulted favorably in this section, as dealers say that when 
they put up quotations they find it difficult to get busi- 
ness. As a rule yard prices are about as they were a 
month ago. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine is more active, with con- 
tractors calling for stocks in considerable quantities. The 
advance in freight rates, of course, made it necessiry 
for the longleaf pine men to mark up their figures, but 
there has been a rise over and above the increase in the 
cost of shipment, while the whole list has a firmer tone. 
The time has arrived when many of the buyers who held 
off are calling for delivery, and, as the mills have not been 
piling up lumber to any extent, the effect upon the mar- 
ket has been to steady the quotations and to make con- 
ditions favorable for a material advance. 


Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for southern pine develops more 
strength and quotations seem to have struck the up-grade. 
Boards are moving in moderate volume. Quotations on 
the lower grades are low, but are well maintained at the 
present range. The bottom price taken for 6-inch No. 2 
common is $18 and for 8-inch, $19. While quotations on 
flooring are still very erratic the full range this week is: 
edge grain A, $37.50 to $40; B, $33 to $36; C, $25.50 to $20: 
flat grain B and better, $24.50 to $26.50. Agents for sev- 
eral of the mills sawing partition are quoting B and bet- 
ter %/3% at $27. Enough is coming forward, however, 
to supply the current demand at $25.50 to $26. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers having a fair 
supply of piece assortments and the common grades have 
been in position to book more orders than their less for- 
tunate competitors. Local connections have been notified 
of a decrease of 50 percent in the advances made on 
most grades last month. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Although there is a decided improve- 
ment in demand retailers are not far enough advanced in 
sales to warrant them in ordering new stock freely, con- 
sequently wholesalers are still selling stock for immediate 
wants only and will have to wait a little longer for the 
general stocking up period. Prices are firm at recent 
quotations with indications of advances. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—All inquiries for yellow pine coming 
out at this time are for early shipment. Consumers 
seem to be running close to their supplies. Prices are 
irregular. 





Toledo, Ohio.—The retail business continues fair and of 
course is the real forerunner of a better wholesale busi- 
ness a little later on. Prospective building plans for 
Toledo and vicinity are extremely encouraging. Plenty 
of transit lumber is on track. Prices are unchanged. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Improvement of demand, while still 
very gradual, is pronounced unmistakable. While mixed 
car business leads, the proportion of straight car offer- 
ings has shown a gain. Inquiry indicates a fairly brisk 
request for silo stock during April. Railroad purchases 
rule small, but the call for yard stock a little more than 
holds its own. Prices are reported unchanged, but firm 
all round. 





Chicago.—Demand is developing slowly. Inquiry for 
factory stock shows a slight gain, which is taken to indi- 
cate a brisker call in the near future. Demand for. yard 
stock is steady, with the larger part of the trade being in 
mixed cars. Prices all around are being firmly main- 
tained. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A gradual improvement in the cypress 
situation is reported but trade is still far from satisfactory 
and there is plenty of room for improvement. The north- 
ern retail yards are coming in a little more freely with 
orders but their demands are very irregular. Buyers 
seem to be awaiting the coming of pleasant weather be- 
fore placing orders. A few days of pleasant weather will 
show a big improvement in the way of business. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The retail yards are beginning to 
move some cypress out as a result of the improved 
weather conditions, but more sunshine is needed before 
the trade will be at its best. 


Baltimore, Md.—Whatever changes have taken plac 
in the cypress trade during the last week are for the 
better. A more active inquiry is reported from the 
builders, who have begun construction work on a rela 
ti¥ely extensive scale. The yards are showing more in- 
terest in the offerings of the sellers, and while the move 
ment has not yet attained proportions which would en 
courage the mills to increase their output, some reduc- 
tion is being made in the assortments and the range of 
values is distinctly firmer. 
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Boston, Mass.—Cypress lumber is in better request, and 
th) tendency of prices is toward more firmness. Demand 
t the building trades shows increasing strength and 
should compare very favorably with last year’s business 
yw hin another week or two. Ones and twos sold this 
wiek at $44.50 to $46 for 4/4; $46.50 to $48 for 5/4 and 
6 $49.25 to $50.75 for 8/4, and $55 to $60 for 12/4. No. 
1 <hop sold at $27 to $29 for 4/4; $34 to $36 for 5/4 and 
6 and $36.25 to $37.25 for 8/4. 


jew York.—-Inquiry and ordering have been much bet- 
t. and a higher average of prices has been obtained. 


" increased demand is largely for small shipments but 
ie desirable orders for high priced stocks have also 
| 1 booked. 


cincinnati, Ohio..-With the improved condition of build- 
operations retailers are expected to come into the 
ing market soon. They now take only what is actually 
1 eded as they have fair sized stocks on hand. Planing 
mills, however, are very good buyers as they have been 
tting stock right alorg and are running full time ex- 
pecting a big demand for millwork. 


Columbus, Ohio..-Demand for cypress holds up fairly 
ll. Rural dealers are buying more liberally, as there 
a good demand from farmers. Dealers’ stocks are 
rather large although they are still buying in limited 
intities. Concessions off the list are unchanged. 


Toledo, Ohio.—-Farmers continue good buyers and fac- 
tury orders are a little stronger. Box factories are calling 
r low grades. Prices are stable. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The red cedar shingle market is still in the 
doldrums. ‘There is little demand from the smaller yards 
nd prices are stili at bedrock. The white cedar shingle 
market shows a little more life. Lath are firm. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—It is not a season for active 
shingle business and as retail yards seem to have suf- 
ficient supplies to carry them along only occasional single 
or mixed car orders are being placed. The usual spring 
dribbling demand for shingles for roof repairing is com- 
ing to the yards, but otherwise they are not selling many. 
Offerings are light and prices stil) low. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The week shows no special change in 
red cedar shingles. Demand is slow and prices are not 
strong, although millmen claim the prevailing basis is 
bedrock, The output is slightly increased. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are no stronger than 
for several weeks. ‘Some dealers declare stars are weaker, 
but others say they are holding at the prevailing figure 
of the last few weeks. Stars are weak at $1.55 and clears 
range firm $1.65 and $1.70. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been ho increase the last 
week either in supply or demand so far as red cedar 
shingles are concerned. On the Coast stars are a little 
stronger as a result of light stocks there and that 
strength has been felt slightly in this section, although 
prices quoted still are $1.35, Coast basis, for stars, and 
$1.65, Coast basis, for clears. Southern pine lath are 
fairly strong. 


New Orleans, La.—-Both cypress and yellow. pine 
shingles are in active call, with cypress shipments limited 
to mixed cars. Shingles remain quiet, but the movement 
of the cypress product appears to be increasing a little. 
No change in quotations is noted. 


Boston, Mass.—-_Demand for shingles is better than a 
week ago, the country yards being the best buyers owing 
to the fact that covering the sides of houses is the prin- 
cipal use for shingles now permitted by the revised 
building codes in many of the city districts. Prices con- 
tinue very low and unremunerative. White cedar extras 
are offered at $3.30 to $3.40; clears at $2.80 to $2.90 and 
second clears at $2.50 to $2.60. Inquiry is better for red 
cedars, but quotations show a very wide range, extras 
heing offered all the way from $3.65 down to $3.25. The 
volume of business in lath increases promisingly. Prices 
ure tirmer. Sales of 15%-inch where prompt delivery was 
required have been made this week at $4.20 and several 
inanufacturers are declining to book more orders under 
$4.25. There is some-new business at $4.15 Boston rate, 
ind a few wholesalers with contracts for the entire out- 
put of mills have accepted bids of $4.10 recently from 
favored customers, but these lower prices are becoming 
rather exceptional. For 1%-inch the average price is 
$3.75. One large mill quotes $3.90, but enough is coming 
forward at the lower prices to supply the demand. De- 
mand for furring is gaining strength. For 2-inch the 
present range is $21.50 to $22. Inquiry for clapboards is 
only moderate but it is the same story of slender supply 
and resultant very firm prices. Spruce extras are quoted 
at $52 to $54; clears, at $50 to $52, and second clears, at 
$48 to $50. For red cedar clapboards, redressed and 
rebutted, the price is firm at $17 to $18 a thousand feet. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The most important devel- 
opment in the market during the last week has mani- 
fested itself in connection with 18-inch Coast shingles. 
which have been marked by slight increases in quota- 
tions, attributed principally to the decreasing supplies. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Consumption is very good and gain- 
ing steadily, with indications of a good demand for 
shingles the remainder of the year. Retailers, however, 
being well stocked, are light buyers but sooner or later 
will be forced into the market for supplies. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle market shows signs of 
awakening. Rural dealers are buying to a small extent. 
Prices are unchanged from the previous week. The lath 
market is still quiet. 





Toledo, Ohio.—The market is unchanged with de iand 
fair. There is plenty of lath on this market. Prices are 
steady. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Stocks and steel are thought to be the leaders 
in commercial business, as the improvement in them the 























































































































































































































for you by giving you a Silo without a single weak point. Doesn’t matter 
what any other dealer’s experience may have been with Silos, unless he 
has handled ours he is not competent to say what you can do with the 
@ 
ung-Lo ilo 
We know exactly what any live If you ever expect to sell Silos now is the time to get 
dealer can do with our Tung-Lok busy. We insist that the retail lumber dealer is the 
Silo for we have bonafide records of logical man to sell Tung-Lok Silos for they are made 
what hundreds of lumber dealers of wood—the one and only proper material in which to 
have done and are doing today, mature silage—and we have arrang- 
Your geographical location doesn’t ed so attractive a proposition that 
cut any figure at all for we can no dealer can afford to let it get 
show you how you can absolutely away from him. 
prove the benetits of a Siloto any Write today foropen territory and 
farmer—from actual records given let us give you our successful mon- 
us by farmers—no guessing. ey-making plan for selling Silos. 
New booklet just off the press will interest you—it’s free. 
Tung-Lok Silo Co. (x54 bene Bide. 
po * KANSAS CITY, MO. 
on Ss 
— Z 
A 
\ P= 
— 
TH = ECONOMY STEEL SILO 
) ROOF AND CHUTE 
| 
Every silo must have roof and chute and the many advantages of 
x: JF the 26-gauge steel Economy Roofs and chutes make them easiest 
and most profitable to sell. Live wires are cashing in big. 
rT co-operate in selling. 
Write for particulars of ECONOMY advantages, prices, profits, etc. 
e 
he | 4 
1; ECONOMY STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 
oF 44 North Third Street, 
- | 
ra = LA, | 
DES MOINES, - - - IOWA 
l 
1 ’ 
Attention! 
% 
| Lumber Dealers 
Lat " 
ill 1” | iN We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
HTT iH Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 
Th Hh crete or Tile Silos. 
1 TK Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
| ls way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to fourdation, Double 
Fr i System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
| im til and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 
! TT Hi very reasonable. 
il Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
I Hh from your wholesale dealer. You will be surprised at the 
{ J large saving you can make by handling the silo business 
ill in this way. 
HH} | dined : wa Ae 
ut We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 
out to your customers. 
ro - 
Maan 
WRITE US TODAY. 
— 
4 Hu ‘ “ 
te, Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 
‘d STORM LAKE, IOWA. 
— ins To Reduce Your Handling Cost 
capacities oing 10 Keduce lour randing LOS 
wa H ’s th thod 
ere’s the metho yi 1915? 
ten tons. or g 









that will do it. 


bigger loads. 


Say you are interested and we will co-operate with you to the fullest extent in working out your 
particular lumber handling problem, and submit a proposition which we think will be acceptable to you. 


The Galion Dynamic Motor Truck Co., 


West Coast Representative, The Colby Engineering Co., Portland, Ore. 


No use trying to compete these days with’ 
the fellows who handle their lumber from 
mill to yard and from yard to cars with the 


Galion | 
Dynamic Tractor 


for they have no mules eating up profits when idle 
and when busy their handling costs are far cheaper 
than with mules for they require fewer men and haul 


R. C. KIMBALL, Gen. Sales Engineer, 1310 Penobscot Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
f FACTORY, GALION, OH 


Eastern Representative & Export Dept., Snyder & Bryan, Inc., 50 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 
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last week may give encouragement to other kinds of busi- 
ness, including cooperage, and result in something like 
seasonable trade. Hundreds of mills in the South are 
ready to make staves as soon as there is prospect of sell- 
ing them, and owing to the recent rigid inspection prob- 
ably will be more careful in the manufacture of them. 
Some coopers that contracted last fall at much higher 
than present prices have attempted to break their con- 
tracts by dishonestly making reductions in their remit- 
tances under a charge for equalizing. March and August 
have always been dull months in tight work, but the pres- 
ent time is quieter than heretofore on account of general 
business depression. Oil barrels and tierces are selling 
slowly at $1.10 to $1.15. There is no demand for pork 
barrels. Beer coopers have been patiently expecting 
orders for their work, but so far are greatly disappointed, 
as are beer stave manufacturers, who have reduced théir 
prices 30 percent, without results. While whisky staves 


are somewhat lower holders prefer to keep them rather 
than accept buyers’ offers of $50 to $51 a thousand. Slack 
barrel heading is plentiful and cheap. Ash butter tub 
staves, heading and hoops continue dull. Offerings of 
butter tubs greatly exceed the demand and severe com- 
petition will probably prevent any rise in tub prices. 
Hickory floor hoops are unsalable. Hickory box straps 
have had an unusual demand, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 
No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

ne Pee e eee sere rereseeesesesessesseses 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
net M 


No. 2, 28%-inch ‘elm’staves, net M.. 





4.75 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 
OT. ey ne en eee eee 07% to 08 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
Sree case ese Esbsbsenwsedeaneenee 06% to .07 
No. 1, 28%-inch guin staves.......ccccecee -. 800 to 7.75 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........ee008 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inchis...... 
BROOE TRIN, TB"... cccceccescccevcvsvccscece 
Ten-round hoop barrels........ssceseceseees 
Eight patent hoop barrels..........seseeee 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M....... ae 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 
Half barrels, 6-hoop... 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M... 
White oak, oil staves, per M. 
Red oak, oil staves, per M... 
Tierce HOOPS ...cccscccees 
Hickory box straps.. " 
Sen REMI “ov snip Ge pip 6 0510 90.0 6.0/6 910105 6 0 01640 e 
Pork barrels ...... Pabneaeas ceccvece oe 
oo OO ee ere re ere OC 
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oal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 








VAILM 
Cree 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
“MITCHELL’S” 


Quality—Preparation—Service 
Mined in Franklin County. 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


open up permanent sales offices in a number of west- 
ern cities in charge of capable representatives who 
are thoroughly acquainted with local conditions 
through the territory they cover, and who by special- 
izing on one mine output can keep it constantly be- 
fore the trade. This policy doubtless will work out to 
the advantage of individual mines, obviating selling 
to the jobbing trade, which is interested more espe- 
cially in such coal as may offer the best margin of 
profit. 

The distribution of shipments of anthracite coal 
throughout the year instead of confining them to the 
fall and winter months seems to have been solved by 
the various hard coal producers by allowing a cer- 
tain discount from circular prices which are issued 
about April 1 each year. That the users of anthracite 
generally are taking advantage of these discounts 
starting in April is reflected in the car shipments of 
hard coal as reported by the various railway lines in 
their weekly traffic reports. Last year nearly 50 per- 
cent of the anthracite tonnage was moved during the 
spring and summer months. By allowing these dis- 
counts the anthracite producers have increased the 





Coal Trade. 


much will depend upon weather conditions. 





made. 


Live Topics About the 


Although the weather conditions the last week 
should have strengthened the market on all lines 
other considerations have prevented any material 
change in demand from that of the preceding week. 
Country yards are conservative in buying and fully Nut, 
realize that property assessments should show as littie 
stock as possible in their yards April 1 and while a 
better demand may come after the first week in April 


Demand for steam coal is about the same as last 
report and screenings are a little more plentiful. There 
is little railway buying and not many contracts being 
The anthracite movement is slow and ship- 
ments are mostly of chestnut. Large stocks of anthra- 
cite are on the docks and supplies are abundant to 
meet shipping demands until lake navigation opens. 

Some of the larger producers of Illinois coal plan to 


number of working days at their mines from 170 days, 
which was the average yearly run before these dis- 
counts were put into effect in 1901, to an average of 
200 days during the last thirteen years. In 1913 the 
working days were 257. The anthracite circular for 
April has just been issued to the trade with a dis- 
count of 50 cents a ton from prices quoted for April 
delivery. 
Current Quotations. 


F. 0. B. Freight rate 








Franklin County: Mines. Chicago. 
ee $1.40 to 1.50 $1.05 
Furnace and small egg........... 1.40 to 1.50 
er NE, EEL 19's 4500 6 oN 5% oe ob 4 wees 1.35 to 1.40 
PPT sickaswuwn sens aees ssenhies to 1.20 
TD Sin sw cine hs a mins 35 Gene a 
Carterville: 
en a) ee eee ..-. 1.40 to 1.50 1.05 
ee Ge eee 1.40 to 1.50 e008 
Mine run ...... TYT LTT Pee 1.10 to 1.20 
PCD. Vasile whseeysneaw suwes 85 to .90 
Harrisburg: 

ND 600460600000 csevecsceseves 1.40 to 1.50 1.05 
eee ee ee ere 1.80 to 1.40 Pe 
ae 2 Re ene eeee 1.25 to 1.30 
PEO TURD occ 6 nspo'0'es nes own eee wns 1.10 to 1.15 
OPORITINES 2608 dicteas ae (en eahnwe -85 to 





Springfield: 

ge Se ee 1.35 to 1.40 

USES Se eee eee ire 1.10 to 1.15 

Er one oe -75to .80 
Sullivan City, Ind.: 

0) ERE ee Cee re Te 1.40 to 1.50 

OS eee eee -. 1.05 to 1.10 
Brazil block (lower vein). .. 2.20 to 2.30 

a arr oor errr rer -75 to .80 
Pocahontas and New River 

ee ee Se rrr 1.40 to 1.50 

NO UR Ss ovate cag tah b\5. a0 9 soe 1.15 to 1.25 
WROS Vargimie Blunt... ccc scccsese 1.30 to 1.40 
era tatt ade Ga 5. 4 (bib bw 514140 a7 nD Se 1.40 to 1.50 
East Kentucky: 

7 IGS A eee eae 1.35 to 1.50 

BE fare aig 5 cso seo bs pislas Shee As 1.10 to 1.15 
Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago.... 4.10 to 4.20 
By-products, f. o. b. Chicago....... 4.70 to 4.90 


-82 





2.05 


1190 
1.65 
1.90 


PERSONAL NEWS ITEMS OF THE TRADE. 


The Colorado School of Mines recently established 
a short course in coal mining of eight weeks’ duration, 
designed for those men engaged in coal mining, thus 
giving them an opportunity to improve their work and 
so secured the best positions. No fees are charged. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company is building a benzol 
plant in connection with its by-product coke ovens at 
Lackawanna, construction having been started early in 
February, the plant to be completed before August 1, 

L. Romanski, president of Atlas Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, has been in the South the last two weeks look- 
ing over the coal situation both from the domestic 
and the steam standpoint, in order to determine what. 
part of the trade in that section would be favorable 
to ‘Red Comet Coal,’’ which is mined by the Wis- 
consin Steel Company, at Benham, Ky., and for which 
the Atlas Coal & Coke Company has secured the en- 


tire commercial output. 


Cc. F. Willoughby has been 


appointed special representative of the company, with 


headquarters at Richmond, Ky. 


This coal has been 


pronounced by experts to be one of the best bitumin- 
ous coals in the country and in view of this the Wis- 
consin Steel Company, a subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Harvester. Company, broke several American 
records in the manufacture of iron, due primarily to 


the quality of ‘‘Red Comet Coal.” 


J. E. Rutledge, president of the Rutledge & Taylor 
Coal Company, spent several days in Chicago looking 


over the coal situation. 





- OLD BEN COAL 


HAS A QUALITY ABSOLUTELY ITS OWN 












Always Worth 


“The Top Of The Market” 


Mined and Shipped by OLD BEN MINING CORPORATION for 


THE BUCHANAN COAL COMPANY 


1114 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Western Sales Office: 432 Omaha Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Northwest Sales Office: 618-20 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE PETIT COAL COMPANY 


Foot of 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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